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The issue of this second volume has been unavoidably delayed beyond 
the period originally announced, within which the completion of the work 
Was expected by the Editor; but it is hoped that the delay, besides being 
of no great consequence in itself, will be the more readily pardoned on 
account of the increased quantity of original information which it has 'been 
the means of introducing; to die setting aside of matter not so entirely, 
novel, and likely, by consequence, to have been less interesting. In con- 
nexion with this remark, and adverting to p. xvi. of the Preface in the 
first volume, the Editor has great pleasure in acknowledging the favor 
done to him by giviqg him free access to the Mackenzie MSS. in the 
College of Fort St. George, under charge of the Auxiliary to the Royal 
Asiatic Society. This access he immediately owes to two gentlemen, 
high in die civil service, and both connected with the (’ollege. The obli- 
gation conceded will be found tor be acknowledged in another part of this 
volume, but it demands an express and more conspicuous mention here. 

The Editor is also under much obligation to another accomplished 
orientalist, in the judicial branch of the civil service, tor bringing to his 
notice, and lending to him, Professor Wilson’s Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Mackenzie MSS. at a most suitable time, and when he was not aware 
of its existence; so that, owing to the retired and diftering nature of his 
previous habits and studies, he had commenced in a new channel of 
research, without being fully aware how much had been before done in 
the way of facilitating progress. It will be perceived that the Editor 
owes a large tribute of thanks to Professor Wilson; and tliough he', has 
occasionally thought it needful to question a few of that profound Sanscrit 
scholar’s conclusions, or at least to hesitate in yielding full consent, yet 
this has always b^n under a full feeling of his own personal inferiority, 
and in entire deference, mingled with high respect. One position relat- 
ing to the remote origin of the Pandion kingdom, being that to which 
the most decided objection was felt, as opposed to several authorities, 
having been traced to its source, was found to have no warrant or existence 
in the Manmeript on which its authority was made to rest; and there 
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must, consequently, have been a mistake in the information on which Mr. 
Wilson necessarily depended, from his admitted want of acquaintance with 
the Tamil language. This circumstance, however important in its relation 
to the immediate subject of this work, is a trifle when viewed in ^connexion 
with the whole of the Professor’s labors, as exhibited' in his Descriptive 
Catalogue. Among the Mackenzie MSS. at the College, no documents 
bearing on the Pandiya-desam have been found at all worthy of compa- 
rison witli the three leading ones in this work ; that is, to the best of the 
Editor’s judgment on this point. The most valuabje of them is the 
Telugu Alanuscript, translated, towards the close of this volume; owing to 
the fulness of its details; though not ascending beyond a comparatively 
very modern date. There is also another MS., that is the Pandiyg^ 
rajakody the contents of which are like a very brief abstract of those in 
our three leading MSS. already referred to, but having a few additional 
details on the obscure period between the decline of the ancient Pandion 
dynasty, and commencement of the modern Carnataca line of princes. 
It would therefore have been gladly introduced into the first volume of 
this work, as its proper place, had it been known to exist, and to be 
available. The want of it however is no important deficiency; for its 
contents, on that one point, have been very nearly come at, by inference 
and approximation, from other sources, in this second volume. As to 
other ancient kingdoms, there is a great mass of comparatively unex- 
plored information contained in the College Manuscripts — some of them, 
unhappily, in rapid progress towards illegibility, or decay — the full 
dev,elopement of which would reejuire patience, assiduity, and time, from 
the person on whom the task might devolve. Owing to the restricted 
measure of personal investigation as yet made, by the writer of these 
observations, any further remarks on the same point would be improper 
or premature. 

The work of translation, thus far laid before the public, was materially 
induced, or accelerated, by a paper of Desiderata and Enquiries con- 
nected with the Presidency of Madras, put forth by the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Ibider ibe hcjul of History, enquiries are made after details of 



the overthrow of the Juns by.the Bramins — a correct history of the race 
of princes south of the Coleroon, with particular reference to the ‘‘ able 
civil, poljcy and splendid religious establishments of Triniul-Naig” — the 
origin of the southern Poligars — invasion of the south-eastern Peninsula 
by the Mahomedans and Mahrattas — the recovery of MSS. from natives, 
with ‘translations relating to the ancient government of the Pandiyan, 
Chola, and Chera, dynasties — ^genealogies of dynasties and considerable, 
families — stales and popular stories, sometimes containing correct infor- 
mation of remarkable characters and events — lastly, Mahatmyams and 
StaUa-Purainm, So soon as the reader has made himself generally 
acquainted with the contents of these two volumes, he will not fail, it is 
bolieved, to perceive, that these desiderata are, to a considerable extent, 
supplied by this work alone; while as further regards the southern 
Poligars, the Mahrattas, genealogies of families, tales, legendary Mahat- 
myarm and Stalla^PurancUi there is yet*behind, in the Mackenzie collection 
at Fort St. George, made ready to hand, a copious and almost exhaustless 
store, enough to give five years of entire and incessant occupation to any 
individual, who might possess the qualifications, and the will, to take 
upon himself the arduous responsibility of developement in detail. 

The Translator and Editor of these Historical Manuscripts has now 
come before the public in a mode, and to an extent, which he at one 
period in no degree contemplated. Except under peculiar circumstances, 
he would have shrunk back from the task; and, except under such 
circumstances, he could not have had time or leisure for its performance. 
The whole is something like the digression, or relaxation, of a year from the 
higher calls of duty ; but though it be such, he yet retains ^ strong impres- 
sion of its indirect bearing on higher matters; without which conviction, 
he could n'either have entered on it, nor have been cheered forward in 
progress under difficulties and impediments. He is sensible that the 
work is not perfect; and for defects perceived, or discovered too late to 
be remedied, which may be very obvious to others, he requests the 
exercise of consideration and candour, with only so much of apjirobation, 
for the guiding motive of the whole, aS Vould content his moderate, and 
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he trusts modest, expectations. To diffuse origind information, and that 
too being of a character calculated to exert an important, though indirect, 
bearing on the improvement and religious benefit of the natives of the 
Peninsula, is the motive in question. In order to obviate any possibility 
of mistake, it may be expedient briefly to state, that tne patronage* kindly 
amended to the undertaking, though considerable and very obliging, has 
simply sufRced to cover most probably the charges of the work, after 
deducting gratuitous copies, expenses of transmission, and loss by the 
unfaithfulness of one agent employed at Bangalore, though greatly obliged 
by some friends at other distant places. From the amount already 
disbursed in advance, or yet remaining to be paid, the collection of the 
proceeds from the work will leave, if any, a very insignificant surplus ; 
whicht whatever it may be, has in purpose been devoted to a public 
charitable object; but which surplus would not be worth the mention, 
considered as a compensation for , time and labor employed, were the 
motives of the publication sordid ; or were the Editor pressed by those 
personal or family necessities, that sometimes urge authors or editors, 
when higher inducements are wanting. At the same time, since he 
could not have escaped a heavy pecuniary mulct, as the penalty of 
his temerity for undertaking such a work without guarantee or support 
from any public body, he feels tliat he is in no common degree bound 
to acknowledge the liberal private patron^e extended by those, who 
could expect no adequate return, and must have been influenced by a 
desire to promote the interests of general literature, and to prevent 
an . individual, desiring to add to it some portion of original informa- 
tion, from sinking under the pressure of public discouragement. To 
these gentlemen a tribute of thanks is rendered, as cordially as it is 
unquestionably due. They will honor the writer by considering it 
acceptable. 


tjohmanu Gardtu^ MadraM, October^ 1836. 
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HISTORY. OF THE CARNATACA GOVERNORS WHO RULED OVER 

THE PANDIYA MANDALAM. 


Section 1. — Legendary circumstances relating to the parentage^ birth, and early 

life, of Visv^natha-Naicher. 

P'lZIANAGARAM-PENU-KONDAI-PATNAM was, for many ye^rs, the 
capital of the Rayer, whose government extended over the fifty-six kingdoms. 
In his reign, he had forty ‘thousand cavalry, four thousand elephants, and ten 
thousand camels. He had a principal officer, or general, named Nagama-Naicker, 
who had charge of them ; who also had, of his own, six thousand cavalry, and 
twenty thousand infantry. For the support and maintenance of this retinue, the 
peishcush from the several tributaries, from Arcet down to Travancore, was trans- 
ferred to Nagama-^aicker ; which tribute he regularly collected from them. 

While matters were thus, Nagama-Naicker yvas long childless. Desirous of an 
heir to succeed him after his death, he at length thought of going on a pilgrimage 
toCasi; and having proceeded thither accordingly, with considerable wealth, he 
made liberal donations, and performed every act of charity : in addition to which, he 
and his wife bathed daily and regularly in the river Ganga; abstained from their 
customary food, and took only three handfuls of boiled rice, without salt; and 
were day and night worshipping in the sanctuary of Visvanatha-Svami, in a state 
of strict penitence and devotion. 

After the lapse of forty days, thus passed in the presence of the Soami, the god 
appeared at night in a dream, and said, “You are thus worshipping me. In 
consequence, to-morrow you shall have a sight of me in the river Ganga; after which 
you may return to your country, and you Shall have a child.” Obeying this order, 
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un‘m£f.UJUtQSBrL^eOfi^eOSiri^L^sfi^ss^iriuerririre^0iuu:i^6etsrL^Guirs(^ea)L-iuQ^ 
Kjfjserr ^rcsrearOoicsf^t^eo^LdU fifin' jnQfifffi ^^(^u^irirs’irQjnSaJirntuJreulr^erreSiet^fUJfi 
^jrLCiQu^Qan‘eBsr&sn--LJUL^L^mrfi^SQ^fi^trirff^Siuuiiuir<£lGarLJbU0ssr€GiSl Osnessru^Q^ 
^auSeo t^QJirdBcifl i^fi^eo jsn^La ^lus sjr(SLiir<BerrQ fiarQff^isn’f^ irunnuj fin S' 

G finQ^Fasrear^sn-irij^tr QJ^jnriUfT^mL^iuO^irfifififiOueonfiirpu^^uSirLii^^&DfnLlLo* 

fiireonuS/riliUJfr^sanLlLhu^^iiSfriL^L^U-eiDaiLiUifiirsuipiruJsaSeSig^irrrdeBareS^ir'rBsaar^Grr 
QetTiiS(T^s(^LC^u3j!QJeO€iiruheOfin‘iSL[:i^ssSQfB=irfififi^eo^(yuSjr(EJ(^^&S)fr §)(^Lj^fifru9 
rrui^eorLlen^^Q^irmi^Q^fi fiirS§)^C(^ ^/r<ffi«/rz_®^-^/r60)LD (y^fieCfiir(^3 fi/rCBeuets^iTfS 

(^iL^jSfifififiGfifffi jffifiG fiiruLJiruessrisj&QefTeoeOnfi G fiirQs^snear jsn^iLD^iu 

^^(T^i(^^L^u^irmLLinuuessr(^Qe'€sarjiiiQj(T^Sp^^uuL^uS0iSauSevji5irau:t(^iu^&(i^s 
QQeu^^srrnuJuiSerrt&nueSieOeOirLneojij/Qm&fi^ireSiuQu^Qfi ^&Q&ir&ssr(B •&n&&(^LJ 
Quiriufifiirm fipLnmJ<serrLJ&sar6tsiS} pnauh^ ^euS Que&srtiFfr ^tLjp 

maiSeo fi finoarLhumeisJl ^uiSaOeoirLoeou U0^^ifi 0^0^irfiLli(ij:^^ia^euctr(^6^iruL3i^Qu 
Guni^(Bsn0eSereJ^fiSreuniJSi8^€arecr^uS€O!nrfi^SlfLiLhus ^LDiSjnrpfi^^Sr^sQfSiressrQ 
fiuQ 0 fifiirSserr ^uu zjl g)^ fi ulS ptsiririii pir pu eues) jr ^ 00 fl= 6 ws<jr^ttS 6 S 0 «flf 
€o:>stiSeo€rQinLQ!rirfi^fiffQffirpu€orfi^QeOQJfi LL(oG)L£i^(Eij^efriSsnrpfi^s^Sfs Q^irmt^ 
Qi^s^^(uQcn‘finZs(rB.iKJS(^<s(^sQ&(wes)tBuSi&)fiQfiifliFearp ^ 00 (? 0 >l& B-zd*® (wjs 0 lj 
tS«rr8sira.6Dcr4-ir0Oui6orjpfain:0«0Lj(?i-//r«ff.^Ojff=/r6t'6Se-^;5/rzrLo/r^^ fiuui^^^ 

u^jlfi;^^ss>fiUJfi^€0<&QaiSJm^uSeo&jp ^fifinGortiumr^faeiD&iSeOQfi^iW&frSeoe^iei)^ 
Uljl^(B ^§)pfifijies>ntiSleO<SfSe0^fifiiu^(^GfiQtu&srjp!Ln^^^nuS&oeS)fiir&srLi^LjeBareaSi 
O^Faerr^pfi fi^ oairuS jj )/LQ^ fiuuL^fiirGGardseo^fifiiJfijp^§)iKnsB>^iLjisj3^ev^fifiius 
QGfi Qiu&srjpi Qp^m jieiDiTuSiSOu GLJtriUQpi^Sl^S^sfsrrpfifi^fSon'uS^LC^pfiuui^mQG 
^eo^fi fiUJ fi jp^jSjQujGsreorQojGor jp fit^eSuLjn'pQp^ GS)n'uSeo^(i^LJ(Fib6>^LD!J’<sfiStS]^Lh 
€S(SJes>3uSeO£suuL^(Sl jj^esifi^^^oin LjQQs^npuearfi^60^Q^(rmearuL^3(^uiSpfi^iULL^ 
U>n^ QnmjpQsrm(B esiatuuSQeoQiuQ fi Q^nmQ ^QiS3(^ei5)L^iu ^fin'eS>fifiir6BrLL 

jnrtuJTQiS 3(sfiL^fi^eOQjpjgiGe^pfijrS3en‘0jp^^iisrr3(^uiSp^p{r3LD^iua3(T^s(^S(^ 

ii^irjrmi3ppjpj^^pfi3(^err petDfi^i^^S^fQJ^fi^iu^mOn ea-jpOuSiL^Q^^ 0 « 0 «&=«» 

( 

^irLSiSlp^f’fififi^QeoiSpfifiQiinr0sr^^Q9O^eiJ(r^3^^0^dB(r3Q3ir(ii^Q)efruu£f.u 



the next morning they went to bathe in the river ; and then found somkhing, as if a 
stone, strike against* their knees. *They said this place is rocky, and immediately 

removed to another part of the river, where they also met with the like circumstance. 

• » 

They then removed to another part of the river, and experienced just the same. 
Surprised at this unusdal occurrence, they reflected, what can this be? and searching 
the bed of the river with the hand, took up an emerald, in the form of a Lingam. 
Recollecting the dream, they said, the god has thus shewn himself to us as he • 
promised; and, taking it up in their hands, they carried it back with them, to the 
Rayer, and to their former place of abode. 

Nagama-Naicker was in due time blessed with a son, to whom he gave the name 
of Visvanatha- Naicke)', after the name of the Svami; and, as he was considered to be 
a gift immediately from God, nothing was omitted by the father to improve, by daily 
exercise, the education of his son, and to render him able and intelligent. He was 
also taught fencing, and the tise of ah weapons. When he attained his sixteenth 
year, he was admired for the beauty of his person, and his natural as well as acquired 
knowledge, and was in every respect accomplished. 

Shortly after, the Nava-rattiri festival occurred. In this capital was the temple 
of a durga (or goddess), to which a festival was annually dedicated ; and it 
terminated with the offering of a wild buffalo to the goddess on the tenth day. 
This buffalo was generally hunted for iu the Jungle, by the prince of the kingdom, 
and usually taken in a net. On the eighth day of that year, the Raycr, as usual, went 
with his hunting party into the woods, which abounded with wild buffalos; and having 
chased them, a buffalo was reported to be caught in the snare laid for it by the hunts- 
men. This buffalo was remarkable for the strength and length of its horns, which 
bended backwards and reached to its tail ; consequently the Rayer and his principal 
officers were much concerned at the improbability of sacrificing it with one blow, 
as would be needful : since a failure in this point would be a sure indication of some 
catastrophe, unfavorable to the future prosperity of the kingdom, according to a 
current tradition long since established. Great doubts were entertained whether it 
would be, by any means, possible, at one blow, to sever the head of this animal from 
the body; for it was thought by the Rayer BXidi his counsellors, that even repeated 
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LieQedLbUU^pp^qfiuuifl^ws’iuQerreOeotrtL^irfisi2iUm€isdf\ GoJ^eSpiressr^fS^u^^Uk 
wiri^sQiijB(j^fiprrfr^iuefiLufi^(^s^er^§)uuLfL^(TJ^aetjysuSeop^fr/rp^ifi LDSir p^iSu 
msarifLes)S€upjijfi^pfijnriulr6^iM^fifiir€arLj[itr^uSeoppu!5lL^p^eOfi^pQuiSlji^i^L^LDir 
tU^Pfi e^e^Uhpp/rmLDeLGssri^tresr mPleafr^(LppeOQJQo^ireu(!i^€i^uyp&j ir/rp^fi 

jy^^LJLJ^z_LD/r (25 9 /d ij iraj/rd5 /r L-4LQeoQ^z-6C? I- f^QLjOLJ/r fljQj&Jiuen-tf ^i^cStfirL-®cr0 

€t5)L£ieQL^ireBiQ}uLSLf,p^Gup ^pSliuLLLeiSpja(^uQu^Q<ffn-(Slp ^^pSlUtUL^ 

LLi6BrJ3jpfp^pQjjnrp^fluup^(Q^LL^eD^ueBsr^Sp ^^pfi^Q^etfkminrtuS‘ Oqj 

«DL-«0LjOLJ/rttJ«fl5airL.OL-.0SB)LDA QL^trmoHLj/l^LSif^p^ s Qairesar^ Qjpp^&>^pft(5r0 

\ 

ea>LLJs8L^irQjS(^ffQsirLLLjQu(j^eiruJULS€orQeerQi&rp ^SLitr€0Qi€Gi/r3(^ lSq^p €^uu 
l^tuirs Qsir ppUiir(BiSl ifLfi ^eup p fi pp ^p&S£>(^QuSBQ&n(Si‘e»@pQu{r Jp^p 
pLbirQ ^QtrQQjL^ifuQeoQirostsr(B jgJQsarL^LCin Qoj^Ui^uuijLeS^frGp Quit ^§ 6 
j^pp^^LL&bpn€arpjil6i(^sQ€B)peu(i^Qu:iesrupinu^f!,(ifip60 eeta^secuuLDtrdj^ uui^l^ 
^j^uuLgLuS^uu^eo^p pa «£B/r^O^«0fiSD)LD5flL_/rcr>aiq/aj Q^ins^^jUiuiu^un p 
ap^ Qeu L-.Qtf 0 ^Q^QeuL^LfL. €0(ffQp(5rp p^QeuL^(BOQJi^i^^^iMeS(^^irQp §)sc^p 

GoJi^L^LLffL^ L^ir IraQerresr jp ir§ luQLS^aSpafrifiuja airp^Louir pjpQinlu^^p^LJU 
LJBaQairessrQ^Q^^rreOp^Qeoq LSuut^Qi^tri^pp ^ecSeO ^es>p ^0 QoJL^L^ira Qmi^ 
L^tr pQ}€anr tiSfs^puiQpeciL^iu aLc^^ptresrp QauLd^eOtr^ffQaiGorjp jnriu^Lapjp 

QpeBSTL^n-Qiuaafffituaarr ^0Lf.g)j3QoJ^(?«)/r0805raJ/r« g)jp3(^erGsr&frQs^iuQeuirQLDGX- 
jpg)0aeis>auSeoppp ^pQiuiuLDi£iOsreSa^(^p^ujaalrQaiT pump^eoojp^ ^ppaQ 
L^trG!>euJlQeuil®QQ(^QLD^8ppn-iujrtr(uML^tM&jp^Qu8jrinuirQu{raQo^p^eo^(T^aQ 
pap^(ue/i\eoarGora^aaLDU:i^iLJireGrap^Qafr(Bsa^Qafreo^QaGrr pp^ppinTihuGSBr^p 
^tlraefr ppaap^ap^ iij(^3Qa&)Gf^BLhQLD90n-a^fijl^(ii^a(^ili^ppaap^(^L^6B^L^ 
UJi!aQ§rasar(BQ^y^QpQa p^ieocri^Q^sSn eoaai^ey.L- ^aeop^HeO^Q^aQ^il^ppaa p^esiiu 
mQan etssrQQoiL^ifL^eoQir&sarQ^GsarL^Uifra^pj/ieSii^Lh^^QppeoaG^ii sour® e.6or a(^ 
Qn LhuuiSpueOii^waeijiLQtmraQpiIia p^L^afrira^Stuir^u^iuiraoimUL^L^friSI Q&fsQjk 
lSQi0OLD6or jpf^L0LO6Drfi. p p fTQjuesaranS ^ppuui^(^pptr 0(^6O^ uJp^e6 

(^pi^aJisinrtuiFlL^p^60 eiip ^ jSauacfrSQeoa^uuL^QoJGssrL^irLh^Qi^Qeu l^i^QgoQit 
0gr(B^estsrL^LDiraQ^L^L^uQu[r'S(^QpQeoraafjpQairGsrm^cO!ririu0iL^QjiflL^p^Si(j^a 
Qpairfliueibpn il^ Sjpti5l&rS3(r^iUir^lpiQaJL^Q(^p pir&J^ eruui^iUtraQsirpp ii^sp 
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blows could not effect it; and they remained in suspense whether or not some 
unpropitious event (fid not threaten the kingdom. 

Sijch ^as the state of things, when, in the night of the ninth day of the festival, 
Visvanatha- /Quicker was informed by the goddess, in a dream, of the concern of the 
Rayer and his principal officers ; and was advised to go to the Raycr, and offer to 
^sever the bufi'alu’s bead from its shoulders with one blow, provided he might have a 
suitable sword, to be selected from the number of swords kept in a chest in the king's* 
armory ; adding, that as the Rayer would immediately let him have his choice o^ them, 
he would, at the top,*find a sword, the blade of which would be two cubits long and 
eiirht inches broad, with which he would be enabled Vvith one blow to cut the horns 
through, and sever the head of the animal from its body ; as also, that this action would 
highly please the Rayer, and from thenceforth prove conducive to the rapid increase 
of his own prosperity ; and that he would one day hold the sceptre in his hands, and 
reign exclusively throughout the Rayer s dominions. Visoanalha-Naicker went early 
the next morning to the Raycr's presence, and said, “ If you will give me leave, I 
will undertake to cut off the buffalo’s head at one blow. The Rayer seeing him to 
be a mere youth, said, “You are but a boy : how can you expect to accomplish such 
a thing?” V^vXVisvanatha-Naicker replied, very mildly, “ If 1 do not succeed, you 
are at liberty immediately to offer me as a sacrifice to appease the goddess, and avert 
evil,” On which the Rayer and his ministers said, “ Well, we shall see.” He then 
added, “ If you agree to my proposal, I ask a suitable sword from your armory.” 
They replied, “Take one.” He went immediately to the armory, and found a sword 
which corresponded with the description given him by the goddess, lying on .the 
top of the rest; this sword he took in his hand, and returning to the Rayer, 
requested the buffalo to be brought, and tied, according to custom. The usual 
ceremonies having been gone through, agreeably to his desire; he with that sword 
severed the head of the animal from its body, so that at one blow it fell from the 
neck on the ground. The Rayer was exceedingly pleased with Visvamtha- Naickcr ; 
embraced him; and presenting him with all the valhable jewels and apparel which he 
had on his own person, said to him, “ Since you are born by an especial favor from 
God, you have done this work, which no one else could accomplish: you are worthy 
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to rale on a throne, even as we do ; wherefore we shall keep you near ourselves, and 
in due time see that yhu are exalted to the highest dignity." In saying thus, the Rayer 
otherwise^manifested the highest satisfaction and attachment. 

• • 

Section 2. — Visvanatha reduces some rebellious tributaries — the king of 'faryore 
• expels the Pandion king — the Rayer sends Nagama-Naick to reinstate the 
latter — but the Naick usurps the kingdom — his son, Visvanatha, is sent to correct 
him — Visvanatha^ takes his father prisoner, and reinstates the Pandion — the 
Rayer pardons Nagama's rebellion — and, in default of an heir to the Pandion, 
gives the kingdom of Madura to Visvanatha- Naick. 

• 

Several of the inferior princes in the north, soon after this occurrence, disputed 
their subjection as tributaries, to the and presumed to drive out his troops 

from the several fortresses. On this account Visvanatha- Naicker was deputed to march 
against the rebels, with a suitable force, in order to punish them. He accordingly 
proceeded, and having successfully warred against them, took them prisoners; 
appointed proper persons for the management of the conquered countries ; and 
returned triumphantly to the Rayer, with the captives, elephants camels, horses, and 
all the treasure belonging to them. The Rayer was so well pleased with the bravery 
and success of Visvanatha- Naicker, that he forthwith honored him with distinguished 
tokens of approbation and favor; in bestowing on him all the banners or trophies 
which belonged to the refractory tributaries; and continued him about his own person. 

At this time the king of Tanjore was Vira-Segara-Soren, and the king of Madura ifas 
Chandra-Segara-Pandion. The former being ambitious of extending his authority, 
invaded the dominions of Chandra- Segara- Pandion ; against whom he marched with 
a formidable force, and conquered him. The king of Madura, together with his son, 
effected his escape, and fled to the Rayer for protection ; to whom he preferred his 
complaint, saying, “ Vira-Segara-Soren has forcibly taken possession of our kingdom.” 

The Rayer thereupon called Nagama-Naicker, the father of Visvanatha, and said to 
him, “The southern country is under your authority: is it not? therefore, employing 
the means which you have at command, assemble an army, and go, chastise 
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Segara-Soren, and reinstate Ckandra-Segara-Pandion on the throne.” According to 
this order, he came \o Madura, and in a suitable manner punished Vira-Segara- 
Soren;^ but then, instead of restoring the kingdom to Chandra-Segara-Pandion, he 
usurped it as his own. On this usurpation occurring, Chandra-Segara again went 
to the Kayer, and complained ; saying, “ He has taken the kingdom for himself.” 

The lHayer instantly despatched an imperial mandate, commanding Nagama-Nakker 

• 

to restore the kingdom to the Pandion; to whom he intrusted the order, and • 
dismissed him. But the usurper, treating the mandate with contempt, rejected it; 
and selecting from amhngst those who came with him, and had served him while he 
was in subjection to the Rayer, the most clever marksmen, and most brave, he gave 
them certain districts in clrarge, writing out grants of tenure; and these persons he 
ordered to have strict charge, each over his own district, and to see that no robbers 
plundered it, and. that no invader was suffered to advance with impunity. The 
Pandion again returned to iht’ Rayer, g.nd said to him, “ Your general has treated 
me, and your official messengers who accompanied me, and your mandate also, 
with contempt; and, keeping the country for himself,' has delivered the whole of it 
to the defence of his own creatures.” On receiving this intelligence, the Rayer was 
thoroughly incensed; and calling the whole of his counsellors together, thus addres* 
sed them, '• So he, instead of crowning the Pandion, as he was ordered, has taken 
possession of the kingdom as if his own. — Now, you are sons of lords and skilful 
commanders — Speak, which of you will undertake to go and bring me the head of 
Nagama-NaickerV' The whole of that assembly (silently) heard this inquiry. 
Thereupon Visvanatha-Naicker rose up, and, approaching the Rayer, said, “ If you 
will give me leave, I will go and bring it to you.” The Rayer replied, “What, will 
you go and join your father ?” (that is, to strengthen his rebellion). To which Vis- 
vanatha replied, “As I eat your food, your service is my duty ; and, in comparison 
with the service of my master, never mind about my father : as you copimand I shall 
act, and in no other manner.” On receiving permission, according to his request, 
he assembled an army ; and coming to the Madura country, he made a descent 
on one of the di>tricts, and thence wrote to his father, to the following purport, 

“ Tbat,.a.s his father had transgressed the Raylrs order, he himself was sent to cut off 
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his father'd head, and carry it back^ but that, if his father would reinstate the PniiSi&n, 
as he had been commanded, and woiild then peaceably come over to himself, he wonld 
use dnit^le means of appeasing the Rayer, and remove all existing displeasure against 

his father.” . But the father, kindling with rage, hastily assembled his forces, and 

• • • 

going forth, encountered Visvanatha; by whom he was conquered and taken prisoner: 

, being placed in a bowdah on an elephant, Visvanatha caused him to be well guarded ; 
then, reinstating the Pandion, he returned to the presence of the Rayer, and said, * 
“ If you order me so to punish my father, I will now bring you his head.” But the 
Raycr being greatly pleased, said to him, “ For your sake, we pardon your father’s 
fault.” And, after giving him robes, and other presents, allowed all things to be 
adjusted ; and remained as he was before these circumstances had occurred. 

Matters being thus situated, the king of Madura died; and his son, having been 
crowned, after a short time died also: so that the Pandion race became entirely 
extinct. In consequence, tlie Rayen took counsel; and, desiring a meritorious 
person to ride tliat kingdom, he sent and called for Visvanatha- Naicker, to whom he 
said, “ All that country was, as you know, under your father’s control; and now, as 
there is no heir to the throne, through defect of posterity to the Pandion; and 
seeing that you. on a public emergency, killed the wild buffalo; and by offering 
it to the goddess Durga, prevented the occurrence of public calamity ; moreover, 
as you conquered several northern rajahs, when they revolted and refused to pay 
tribute, making their countries to become fully our own, by right of conquest; and 
besides, when your father disobeyed our commands, you considered the right of 
your sovereign as entitled to precedence over those of your father, and brought him 
here; further, as you must remember, when we formerly gave you a throne like our 
own, we promised you also a kingdom; therefore, now be king of the Madura 
country.” Agreeably to this grant, the Rayer had water from Ganges at Cast 
brought; and, causing him to be anointed,* gave him the title of “ Lord of the 
Pandion throne,” and delivered to him the Pandion country, as also all suitable 
presents; and l^id, “ Be the kingdom yours, and that of your posterity, even as 


^ By sprinkling or aspersion of water* 
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long a» the sud and the moon endure.” On receiving dieae invert Vuvtuuaka 
solicited to be allowed to take also the image of the goddess Darga; and when the 
Rayer's attendants objected, saying, “ The guardian goddess of the capital must not 
be given aw^,” the Rayer answered, “ To this person there is no denial, whatever - 
request be may make.’^ Accordingly, the goddess Durga was bestowed; and Yuvu- 
nnMa ’received audience of leave to depart. * 


Section 3. — Visvanytha is installed at Madura — builds a new Fort, and makes 
other improvements — acquires the Hill-fort of Tritchinopoly by negociatiom with 
the king of Taryore— builds a new and larger fort with a palace there — rebuilds 
• the temple of Srirangham — and makes many other improvments — sends his 
general, Ariya-Nathar, to regulate the affairs of the Tinnevdly country. 

e 

Visvanatha- Naicker having come to 'Madura, received the sceptre in the presence 
of the goddess Minatchi; and then gave the office of commander of the forces to 
Ariya-natha-Muthaliar. He next proceeded to throw down the small Pandion fort 
which surrounded the temple; and sending for the great riches which his father 
had gathered together in the Rayer's service, by means of these he built an 
extensive double- walled fort: besides which, he constructed temples, waAcgraras, (or 
Bramin-streets,) in other needful places; and increased the population of the country. 
He further caused extensive water-courses to be cut, communicating with the river 
Vaigai; thus fertilizing extensive districts; wherein be built several new villages; 
and peopled them with inhabitants. Besides which, a few of his subjects extended 
their residence a little way into the Tanjore dominions, even as far as to the hill-fort 
of Tritchinopoly. At this period, it was customary for the robbers of the Visaaga 
country, and for the head men of districts, to assault and plunder the pilgrims 
who came from the north in order to visit Srirangham and Ramiseram. As these 
things occurrei^ within the Tanjore boundary, there was a constant dispute g^ing on; 
in consequence of demands of Visvanatha on the Tanjorean for the recovery of the 
plundered property. Induced by such qiscumstances, Visvanatha-Naicker, and 
Ariya-natha-MuthaliaTy proposed to* the king of Tanjore to give up to him the fort 
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of Vakmt and to receive from him Tritehinopoly in exchange. To this proposition 
both parties acceded; and, accordingly, the fort of VaUm was given up to the 
Tanjo^e ]^ing, and Tritehinopoly to the king of Madura. Afterwards the latter 
expended gr^at sums of money, and thereby built a double-walled fort around 
Tritehinopoly, and dug an extensive fosse, or moat, in front. He also erected 
dwelling bouses inside the wall; and caused a teppacolam, or sacred-tank, to be Uug. 
Besides, he built a palace; had the jungle- wood on both sides of the river Cauvety 
cleared away; dug water-courses; laid out new fields for tillage, and placed mew 
inhabitants to cultivate them. Further, he caused ordinary villages, and Bramin 
streets, with temples, to be built every where on both* banks of the Cauvery; and, 
chastising the robbers of flie l^sanga country, he rendered the country celebrated. 
Besides, he built Srirangham, and other temples; and along with them, the usual 
mandabams, or porches, and connected places. He likewise despatched Ariya- 
natha-Muthaliar, at the head of a body of. troops, into the Tirunelveli (or Tinne- 
velly) country, to make needful arrangements, or see that good police stations 
and agricultural improvements were therein ordained. 


Section 4. — Ariya-nathn'Muthaliar is opposed by five refractory ckiefs-^applies to 
Visvanatha for reinforcement — who comes and wages indecisive warfare — to 
prevent effusion of blood and misery of families, Visvanatha proposes singly to 
encounter the five chiefs — they decline, but select one of their number, who is 
overcome, and the others afterwards, by Visvanatha — according to agreement, he 
acquires possession of their territories. * 

But in that country lying to the south, there were five kings, who bad been 
tributaries to the Pandion. These now banded together, and refusing to pay their 
tribute to Ariya-natha-Muthaliar, joined their forces, and offered him battle. As he 
was not strong enough to meet them, he wrote to Visvanatha- Naicker; who came, 
accompanied by a large body of troops, and carried on war during the space of six 
months,^ without being able to subdue the five* kings: a great many men on both 
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vides fell, and the lamentations o& the families 6f the deceased, alike in the camp 
and country around, being beard by Visvanatka-Naickert he reflected within himself 
how many families were absorbed in grief merely that be, a single person, might 
enjoy undisturbed poigperity ; and, in consequence, wrote a letter to the five oppon- 
ents, which he sent by a herald ; of which letter, the contents were the following— 
•“ You are five persons, and 1 am one : for our sakes so much grief and lamentation 
is caused. Let it not be thus ; but, withdraviring the two armies, and restraining 
all attacks, let a stone pillar be erected midway between both armies, and an 
agreement be written and placed on it ; then advance and meet me alone in personal 
encounter : if I conquer you, then you must depart with nothing more than the 
garments you wear ; relinquishing your countries, with all treasure and appurten- 
ances, to me; and if I am conquered, then I give up to you, in like manner, my country 
and all possessions. ’ Let a solemn vow to this effect be made, and let the agreement 
be recorded on a copper- plate, and placed On the stone pillar; after which we will 
engage in combat at its foot, and decide the que.stion between us.” On receiving this 
oommunicaliun, the five persons consulted together, and replied, “For you, being one, 
to meet us five together, would not be equitable ; but one from among us will come, 
and do you come and meet liiin.” Visvanatha answered in the following manner. 

You, being five persons, are at the bead of five countries, which I, being one person, 
have come in order to subjugate to myself alone ; and therefore, it is quite right that 
all five of you should meet mre at once They, however, would not consent ; but 
selecting the bravest of their number, clothed him in body armour, and mounting 
him on horseback, being duly furnished with a sword, they conducted him to the 
appointed arena of combat. 

As soon as they were come, addressed the champion king, and 

said to him, *' Do you strike first.” Accordingly he did so, and Visoanatha-Naicker 
parried the blow with his sword. The king then bid Visvanatha strike ; but he de- 
clined, and bid the other strike three times. He did so. Agrain Visvanatha- Naicker 
addressing the king, said, “ Now, fur the rest, take good care ;” and then struck the 
king, cutting him into two pieces, falling to the ground. The four kings now gave 
up fbeir countries according to the aforesaid written (or engraved) agreemen^and 
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departed as emigrants, or solitary jsiandttrers, into otimr hinds. In eonsequenee of 
their good faith to their plighted word, the gods from on high showered down 
flowers, an tokeif of their approbation. 


SectIon 5. — Visvanatka-Naicker, and his general, improve the Tinnevelly Cffuntry 
•divide the whole of their acquisitions into seventy-two districts — give these to • 
seventy-two chiefs — on condition of military service — the date of (his transaction 
fixed at S.S. 1364, or A.D. 1432 — Visvanatha ceases to reign S.S. 1^0, of 
A. D. 1438 — and is succeeded by his son Periya-Kistnama-Naicker. 

• 

'Visvanatha-Naicker, and Ariya-natha-Muthaliar, afterwards caaoe to the Tern- 
baraveni river ; and there they rebuilt or enlarged the town of TiruneheU (Tinne- 
velly) ; and also erected many new temples. There being unsightly villages on 
the banks of the Tembaraveni, they expended great sums of money in repairing and 
beautifying them, making them celebrated ; and also had many water-courses cat, 
leading from the river to the fields : the number of which last they greatly increased ; 
adding to the repute of the whole country. Besides which', they built some new 
villages, and some agraras, or Bramin-streets. 

As many of the chiefs of the Dotiyah class, who had heretofore followed the 
fortunes of Nagama-Naicker, had taken an active share of service in all these last 
mentioned battles, so now Visvanatha- Naicker and Ariya-natha-Muthaliar rewarded 
their services by dividing the whole of the coumries acquired into seventy-two 
palUyams, (districts, or counties,) specifying the towns or villages belonging to each; 
and these districts they held on tenure of military service, in the manner following: 
that is— the king built or attached seventy-two bastions to the fort of Madura ; and in 
case of attack or siege, these seventy-two paUiya-carers were each one to have 
charge of a particular bastion with a connected portion of the wall, and to defend the 
same with his retainers against all assaults. This arrangement was accordingly 
followed. This was in the year of Salivahana-Sagortam 1354, or year of tho 
Cali-ytfgam 4533. • * 

After this arrangement, Visvanatha- Naicker reigned from Paritabi year dpwn to 
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Isvara year, or twenty -six years. After Salivahana-Sagartam 1380, his sun, teriya- 
Kistnama-Naickcr, was crowned. 


Section 6. — A Polygar rebels — and is subdued by Periya-Kistnama-Naicker-— 

• who pardons the rebel's two sons, and gives them a small estate, assuming the 
rest of the district to himself — he builds two towns near to Tintteoelly — reigns to 
S.S. 1411, or A.D. 1489 — and his son, Periya-Virapa-Naickcr, succeeds him. 

In c .ys, Dummachi-Naicker, a p lUiya-caren, assembled a great force of 
cayil /, and subdued, assuming to himself, many places in the Pandion country; and 
built tor himself a fort,- in a place which he called Parambai-kudi. Periya-KistnamU’ 
Noichr w t out against him; and, overthrowing him in battle, captured the whole 
oi ‘ 1 ountry, or palliyam, with its adcKticns. But two of the rebel-chief’s sons, the 
niv oy the elder wife, and the other by the younger wife, of Dummacki, came and 
fell at the feet of Periya-Kistnama-Naicker, imploring pardon; he gave up Param- 
bu-kudi to them, together with Parambur, (the town or pettah,) and with it the 
cunnected villages; and settling this district as a small palliyam, he assumed all the 
remaining portion of the rebel-chief’s territory to himself. 

He reigned many years, and to the eastward of Paliyang-kotai, (Palamcottah,) he 
built a town, calling it (Kistnapuram,) after his own name. In this town he built a 
Saiva temple, a Vaishnava temple, and agraras; had a tapacolam (or sacred tank) 
dug ; and furnished the town with every other customary appurtenance. In like 
manner, to the west of Tirunelvcli, he built a town, named Kadiyang-kistnapuram; 
and in this also erected temples and agraras. He ruled from Vegudaniyam year 
down to Kilaca year, being a period of thirty-one years. This was S.S. 1411. 
His time had then passed ; and he left his crown to his son Periya- Virapa-Naicker, 
who was anointed and installed. 
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Section 7. — Per}ya%Vtrapa-Naiclttr repels an invasion from the king of Mavali- 
vanam — and erects various buildings — leaves three sons — being succeeded by the 
eldest — Visvapa-Naicker reigns twenty years — Cumara-Kistnapa-Naicker reigns 
seventeen* years— ^asturi-Rangapa-Naicker reigns seven years — is succeeded by 
Mutthu-Kistnapa-Naicker. . 

• 

In the reign of Periya-Virapa-Naicker, the king of Mavalivanam came with 
hostile intent, placed p, fortified camp before Mana-mathurai and Kalaiyar-covil, 
and conquered some places in the Pandion country; but Virapa-Naicker conquered 
him, and took possession of ^his country, joining it to his own. He also built a small 
fort^or “an Arab fort,” various reading) to the south of Tritchinopoly, and erected 
a wall round the temple at Sittambaram, (Chillambram). Besides he built many 
agraras as public charities. }le reigned from Saumiya year down to Iva year, 
being twenty-seven years. This was in S'.5'.''1438, (or A.D. 1516). 

He had three sons, who were named respectively Visvapa-Naicker, Cumara-Kist^ 
napa-Naicker, and Casturi-Rangapa-Naicker. Among these, the eldest, Yisvapa- 
Naicker^ was crowned ; and his brother, Cumara-Kistnapa- Naickevy was second to 
him in power: and these reigned from Dathu year down to Manmatha year, or 5.iS^. 
1458, (A. D. 1536,) being twenty years. After him, (that is, Viswapa-iVaicAcr,) the 
crown devolved on Cumara-Kistnapa-Naicker, and Casturi-Rangapa-Naicker was 
his second in power: and these reigned from Dunmiki year down to Paritabi year, 
S.S. 1475, (A. D. 1553,) being seventeen years. After him, as his son, Mutthu- 
Kistnapa-Naicker, was a child, his younger brother, Casturi-Rangapa-Naicker, was 
crowned, and reigned seven years; from Piramatichu down to Sittarti year, S.S. 
1482, (A. D. 1560). After him, his elder brother, Cumara-Kistnapa-Naicker's son, 
named Mutthu-Kistnapa-Naicker, was crowned. 
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Section 8. — Mutthu-Kistnapa%Naicker builds a town and temple — makes a grant 
of part of the Marawa province to Udiyan — he enlarges the granty adding the 
title^ of Sethopathi — Ldiyan is succeeded by his son Kuttan — Mutthu-Kistnapa 

rules down to S.S. 1512 — and leaves three sons. 

. * 

In bis time he caused many temples to be built, tanks to be dug, and agraras to 
1)6 constructed. He also built a town, named Kistnapuram, midway between 
Madura and Secander-hill ; and a Saiva temple, named Muttu-Kistnesvaren, in the 
town called Kayataru. 

During his reign the establishment of the kingdom of the Sethopathi took place, 
in the following manner : ,that is to say, the first person to whom the country was 
givtn, was named (Idiyan-Sethopathi. At that time the whole of the country around 
Rumiseram was in an anarchical state; each town having its fortress, and paying no 
tax or tribute whatsoever : in every direction waste forest-like lands appeared; rapine 
also prevailed ; and the people bearing presents sent by the king to the temple at 
Ramiseram, were scattered on the way towards the isthmus named Sethu, and the 
temple itself ; when, being thus divided, what they carried was forcibly taken from 
them as spoils, and the bearers of the same were killed. At that time the chief guru 
(or spiritual adviser) of Mutthu-Kistnapa- Naicker, who was invested with the title of 
kartarcal (or lord), had occasion to go to Ramiseram ; when the chief man of the 
village of Pugulur, who was named Udiyan-Sethopathi, escorted the chief guru safe to 
Ramiseram, without allowing him to suffer any insult or molestation by the way ; and, 
in like manner, also safely conducted him back again to Madura. Being greatly 
pleased with this attention, the chief guru introduced Vdiyan to the king Mutthu- 
Kistnapa- Naicker, procuring an interview, praising him as a skilful guide and safe- 
guard on the road to Sethu; and in consequence Udiyan received a grant of certain 
people and lands, with villages, as also an honorary dress and various ornaments 
as presents: on being dismissed, he returned to Pugalur ; and there built a fort, 
assembled some forces, and, by their aid, subdued and took possession of all the anar- 
chical and disorderly country, reducing the inhabitants under his own dominion. He 
also collected a considerable sum of money in ibis country, in the way of taxes; and t 
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briDging the same to the king, Mutthu-Kistmpa-Naicker, delivered it over to him. 
The king being very Ynuch gratifiecf with this proceeding, gave him an unrestricted 
grant for additiooal people; instructed him to see the foresMands, which yielded no 
revenue, cleared and cultivated ; and wrote letters to the people, commanding their 
submission to his viceroy. According to this ordinance, the latter, when he returned, 
assembled additional forces, and took possession of a greater tract of country; the reve- 
nue arising from which he appropriated in part to his own and his people s expenses, 
and sent the remainder, or surplus, to the king. On this the king, being greatly pleased, 
sent for him, and inv<»sted him with the title of Sethopathi, as Udipan-Sethopathi, (or 
Udtyan tlie chief of Sctfiu); bestowing on him elephants and horses, with vestments 
and ornaments; and a)so*gave him some banners, or ensigns of dignity ; and, in 
Madura, had him consecrated to his viceroyalty, by sprinkling of the water of the 
Ganges : he then gave him audience of leave. 

After this Udiyan-SethopatM built a mud fort at Ramanatha-puram (Ramnad), and 

• f 

ruled in the fashion of a king. Ou bis decease, his principality descended to his son, 
named Kuttan Stthopdth'i, who subdued to himself Vadaku-vettakai, Kaliyar-kovil, 
Patta-mangida-nadu, with the whole circumjacent country ; and carried the surplus 
amount of taxes to the palace (at Madura). 

These things being accomplished, Mutthu-Kistnapa-Naickcr ruled ^vomRavuitira 
year down to Virothikirathi year, or thirty years; corresponding with S,S. 1512, (or 
A.D. 1590). He left three sons, named Mutlhu-Virapa-Naickcry Tirumali-Naicker, 
and Cumara-Mutthu-Naicker. 


Section 9. — Mutthu-Virapa-Nakker ruks thirty-two years — is succeeded by Tiru- 
mali-Noicker — who erects various buildings — the Sethopathi rebels, is expelled, 
taken prisoner at Ramiseram, and put in fetters at Madura — is released at the 
intercession of religious pilgrims — is succeeded by Regu-natka-dever, who, as 
Trimul Naig's general, repels a Mysore invasion, and is in consequence greatly 
honored — after a reign of forty years, Trimul- Naig leaves his crown to his son. 

• * 

Among these two or three sons, the crown devolve# on Mutthu- Virapa-Naicker, 
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\rho was cliief, and Tirumali-Naicker was his second in power. The rule of the first 
wasthirty-two years, ‘from Vicrothi yeas dioytnio Dunmathi yeas', corresponding with 
5. 5'. 15^4, (op^. D. 1622). After, Tirumali-Naicker was king, being crowned in 
Madura ; and his younger brother, named Cumara-Muithu-Naicker, was second to him 
in power. In his time, from Srirangham to Madura he built ninety-six towers of 
temples, which were called Rayer-Kobarams, causing the whole of the work toi>egin 
in one muhurtam of time (or simultaneously) ; but only a part of it was finished. • 
In Madura itself he built a new mandabam (or choultry); had a terpa-kulajn (or 
sacred reservoir) du^; and erected a new palace. At that time the son of Kuttan- 
Sethopathi was named Dalava-Seth(tpathi, and also Sadaica-deven, being so called 
after his father and mother. That Sadaica-deven did not send revenue to the palace ; 
was contumacious ; and conducted himself every way in a very bad manner. Tiru- 
mali-Naicker, the king, hearing this intelligence, wrote him a takid, (or letter,) in 
strongly cautionary terms. But he rejected the letter ; and ordered the messengers 
who carried it to be beaten. The king, incensed, summoned the seventy-two palliya- 
carers, and with them a strong force ; at the head of which he placed Dalava- 
Ramapaiyen, who advanced, fighting his way, as far as to Ramanatha-puram, 
(Ramnad,) whence the rebellious chief, Sadaica-deven was expelled, and flying, took 
refuge in the island of Ramiseram. Dalava-Ramapaiyen caused a bridge to be 
thrown across the Pamban river, (or strait,) and advancing over it to Ramiseram, he 
fought with Sadaica-deven, and • took him prisoner, carrying him afterwards to 
Madura ; where, being chained by the legs, he was put in close captivity. 

Some time after, in the roads and other places of the Ramnad country disturb- 
ances and robberies appeared. In consequence several Vairagis, and Lada-sanni- 
yasis, (religious pilgrims,) who had come from the north to go to Ramiseram, now 
beset the gate of the palace for a length of, time with complaints, and earnestly 
besought that the Selhopathi might be restored. The king, relenting, was graciously 
pleased to release the said Sadaica-Sethopathi, and, calling him to his presence, 
remonstrated with him ; and, exhorting him for the future to conduct himself with 
greater wisdom, gave him vestments and presents, restored to him the country, and 
sent him away. As the Selhopathi was without male offspring, after his decease, 
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his daughter’s husband, named Regu-nathordever, was crewncd. He exercised 
authority from Patth-kottai to Manar-koviL 

While so ruiiug, the Mysoreans, having assembled a large body of cavalry, came 
and invaded^ Madura, and encamped in a part of the country, while they filled and 
took pos'session of nearfy the whole kingdom. Hereupon the king, Tirutnali-NaickeTf 
wrote a letter to the Sethopatki, who, immediately on seeing it, took the promptest 
measures, and raised at once sixty thousand troops; with these be advanced, attacked * 
and routed the Mysore camp, and pursued them even to the ascent of the Ghgts, or 
mountaiu passes leading to their country. Having thus conquered, he returned to 
the king, who was intensely pleased; gave him an entertainment in the palace; 
bestowed on him horses, %lephants, and splendid garments; and honored him with 
the name, or title, of Tirumali-Sethopathi. Besides, he presented him with his own 
lion-faced palanquin (a peculiar emblem of royalty); gave him a banner, and a md- 
chelli, (or canopy,) with other* ensigns. . Hq treated him also as if his own son; and 
dispensed with all demands of tribute, even to the smallest fraction. From that 
time forwards the Sethopatki ruled, not as a tributary but independently; and built 
for himself a stone fort at Ramnad. 

Tirumali-Naickcf: reigned from Dunmathi year down to Pilapava year, being forty • 
years. He died in S. S. 1584 (A. D. 1662). After him his son, Mutthu-Virapa^ 
Naicker. was crowned. 


Section 10. — Camara- Ranga- Naicker reigns ten years — is succeeded by Choka- 
Natha- Naicker, who, placing confidence in Rustam-Khan, is deposed, and impri- 
soned by him — bat is restored, and Rustam killed by Kilaven- Sethopatki — Ranga- 
Kistna-Naicker rules seven years — regency of Mangamala. 

Along with him, Camara-Ranga- Naicker, the son of Tirumali* Naicker' s younger 
brother, Camara- Multhu-Naicker, was the second in power. Mutthu- Virapa.Naicker 
reigned from Subakiratki year down to Tirothikirathi year, being ten years, or S. S. 
1594 (A. D. 1672). After him his son, ChokogNatha-Naicker, was crowned, and 
Cutnara-Tirumali-Naicker, the son of Cumara-Rangapa- Naicker, was bis second im 
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power. He reigned from ParitabiyeM down to Prabam year, being sixteen years, 
or S:S, 1610 (A.D. 1*688). Choka^Natha-^aicker had adopted a Mahomedan youth, 
namejl Pustant^Khan, and having brought him up with care, he confided to him 

a situation pf power. The relatives of the young man patronized mid greatly 

• • 

distinguished the Mahomedans : the defences of the fort, with the fort itself, were 
• , . 
entirely intrusted to these persons; and, under these circumstances, Rustam confined 

the king to his palace, putting a guard over him to prevent his leaving it; and then * 

usurped the whole country. The king, Choka-Natha-Naicker, hereupon wrote a 

letter to the Scthopnthi, then named Kilaven. As soon as the letter was delivered 

to him, the Sethopathi assembled twenty thousand troops ; ca*me, and killing Rus- 

tam~Khan, cut off his heaSi ; scattered and slaughtered the adherents of the latter ; 

and then sent Rustam's head to the king. Immediately the king came forth, and 

bestowed every mark of attention on Kilaven- Sethopathi ; sending him back to 

Ramnad. Choka-Natha-Naicker lived -a little while after this event, and then died. 

His son, Ratiga-Kistna-Mutthu-Virapa^Naicker, was crowned; and the son of 

Cumara-Tirumali-Naicker, named Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker, was his second in 

power. The former reigned seven years, from Vila year down to Bava year, or S. S. 

1617 (A. D. 1696). 

After him his son, Vijia-Ranga-Choka-Natha-Naicker, came to the throne by right ; 
but was a child of only three months old. In consequence his grandmother, (his 
father’s mother,) Mangamala, as regent, conducted the affairs of her grandson’s 
kingdom for eighteen years. 


SiCTioN 11. — Mangamala, during her regency, erects buildings, constructs roads, 
and plants avenues; and becomes celebrated for these and other charities — Ttjia- 
RangarNaicker succeeds on his coming of age—~he endows Seringham and other 
pagodas — reigns nineteen years. 

During her regency, MangamalaYm^ many agraras, temples, and choultries built. 
But one day, while eating beetle-leaf and areca*imt, she forgetfully took the same with 
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her left hand. Considering the ^taking this indulgence with the left hand to be a 
serio'us crime, in order to remove its consequences, she constructed roads, with 
aveoye&of tre5S,»from Casi, to Ramiseram, to Canya-Cumari (Cape Comorin), and to 
other places: and, on the same account, had terpa-kulams (or reservoirs) dug, 
choultries built, and water-booths constructed : she ga]^e away food, and performed 
,other charities ; so that her name became renowned to a great distance ; and thus, 
from Iva year down Xo Namlanaytiax, or S.S. 1636 (A. D. 1713), being eighteen* 
years, she governed the kingdom. Afterwards, the grandson of ManganuAa^ the 
before-mentioned Vijia-Ranga-Choka-Natha-Naicker, ruled from Vijeyayeax down to 
Virothikirathi year, S. S. 1664 (A. D. 1732), or nineteen years. He gave many rieh 
jewels to Srirangham; endowed it with many tithe-lands; and made many like 
presents to many other sacred places. He also became deified. 


Section 12. — A disputed succession — Minatchi-Ammal writes to Chunda-Saheb, and 
Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker to the Nabob of Arcot — whoa^usts the difference — ■ 
and returns to Arcoty leaving the completing of the settlement to the care of 
Chunda-Saheb. 

As he left no children, Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker, (before-mentioned as second 
in power to Ranga-Kistna-AJutthu,) being the rightful heir to the throne, was 
opposedhy Minatchi-Ammal, (the widow of Vijia-Runga,) who proposed to Bangaru- 
Tirumali-Naicker, to adopt his son as her own ; to whom the crown should devolve 
on his coming to maturity, leaving her, in the interim, regent and guardian, fie 
replied, “ 1 will assume the crown myself, and after me let my son reign.” He did 
so, not giving her his son, but assuming the power to himself. He resided in a new 
palace ; and all the usual dependants on the court and authorities of the capital were 
joined with Bangaru-Ttrumali-haicker. With il/ma/cAi-AwJwa/ remained her elder 
and younger brothers, and her own immediate retainers. The power of the kingdom, 
with all exercise of authority, was with Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker ; while the 
money, the treasure, jewels of sorts, and the UMe, remained in the palace, and in the 
possession of Aiinatchi-Amtnal. 
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Matters being so situated, Minatchi- Animal ytvoit to Sandai-Sdhib (Ohunda-Saheb) 
for assistance. Bangaru-Tirumali^Naicker, hearing of her having done so, wrote to 

the Nabob Sabde^-Ali-Khon; the Nabob Sabder-AU-Khan, and Sandai-Sahib, came, 

• • 

accompanied by ten thousand cavalry, and encamped on the outside of the fort of 
Trichinopoly. Theredpon Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker sought an interview with 

the Nabob Sabder-Ali-Khan, at which he unfolded the whole of his affairs* In 

• 

consequence, the Nabob Sabdtr-Ali-Khan summoned all the persons connectedwith < 
the (Madura) government to appear before him; and inquired into ancient law and 
custom. As a result, 4ie decided to the following purport — that the fort and kingdom 
belonged, not to Mmatchi, with her elder and younger brothers and people, seeing 
that she had no male child^but belonged to B<mgaru-Tirumali~N‘aicker — that what* 
ever allowances or privileges were granted by the king, V'yia-Ranga-Choka-Nathe- 
N dicker, to his rani, (or queen,) to her brothers, and the people dependent on her, the 
‘<ame should be still continued— that the queen’s various jewels, and personal property, 
should o. delivered over to her; but the public treasure in the palace, elephants 
and horses, and all the jewels connected with the caparison and furniture of the 
same, should be given over to Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker. Besides he ordered that 
thirty lacs (or three millions) of rupees should be paid, by fixed instalments, as an 
acknowledgment for the award of the crown ; took a written agreement, or bond, from 
Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker, promising its due payment at the stipulated periods; 
r.d gave it in charge to Chunda-Saheb to see this agreement fulfilled. After which 
. Nabob Sabder-AU-Khan returned to Arcot. 


Section — Minatchi-Ammal bi'ibcs Chunda.Saheb — who enters Trichinopoly, 
ostensibly on her behalf, and sends an army against Dindigul, which is taken — Ban~ 
garu-Tirumali-N dicker, who had r^ired to Madura, sends an inferior farce, 
which is beaten, and its commander killed — Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker retires to 
Shevagunga — Chunda-Saheb imprisons Minatchi-Ammal, and turns her relatives 
and people out of the fort of Trichinopoly. 

• I 

When he had gone away, Alinatchi-Ammal, with her elder and younger brothers, 
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caiMulted together, and made a promise to Chunda-Saheb that they >voirld give him 
a crore of rupees (or ten millions'). He, in consequence, was brought over to their 

cause; and Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker, till to-morrow, next day, and so on, 

• • 

by false excuses, so as not to deliver the kingdom over to him ; and conducting the 
elder brother of Mindtchi'Ammal, who was named Vcnkata-Perumal-Naicker, to the 
DaUfbajfi-mandabam, (or choultry,) on thi banks of the Cauvcry river, he there took 
an oath, engaging to deliver up the kingdom to this party ; and called fora crore ofc 
rupees to be given to him : in consequence the party of Minatchi gave up to Chunda- 
Saheb, in pledge for the payment of the crore of rupees, all the jewels, elephants, 
horses, and property which had been amassed by former kings of Madura ; specifying 
to Chunda-Saheb the value of each. Having received these valuables, Chunda-Saheb 
pilblicly went over to their side of the question, and entering with his troops into the 
fort (of Tric’iinopoly), took possession of it on their behalf. Upon this circumstance 
occurring, Bmgaru-Tirumali* Naickcr considered himself no longer safe : and, quitting 
the place, proceeded to Madura. While he was ruling over that portion of the king- 
dom which pertained to Madura, Dindigul, and Tinnevelh*y, Chunda-Saheb a.ssembled 
Bome forces, and gave command of eight thousaird cav.alry and some infitntry to two of 
MinateJns peojde, . named Govimhuyen and Raoauahiai ; dispatching them from 
Trichinopoly : these came and sat down before Dindigul, and took it. Having done 
so, they threatened Madura ; whereupon BanganrTiruiiiali-A'dickcr gave the office of 
his general to Mutthu- Vengadoiycn, and with it t^o thousand cavalry, with some 
infantry, bidding him take lliem to Ammiya- A'aickcrs palliyam, (or district,) and 
there encamping to give battle to Ravamiyen and Gooiiidaiycn. They engaged in 
battle in consequence : when, as the invading party had eight thousand cavalry, and 
otherwise a great force, while Mutthu- Vengadaiyens army was small, the latter was 
beaten ; and Mutthu- Venga'idaiyen in his howdah was surrounded, and from his howdah 
he discharged all the arrows he had, so that many of the enemy’s cavalry fell ; but 
he at length was deiBed (killed in his howdah). The victorious army now came against 
Madura ; and, as Bangaru-Tirumali- Naicker had no forees, he evacuated the capital, 
and went to Sivaganga, the chief town in the country of Udiyan-dever, who came 
forth to meet him ; and then escorted him, giving up to himVdlei-curcIti, and some 
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connected villages, for his maintenance ; and he there resided. Ravanaiyen and 
Goviudnijfcn having •conquered anti taken possession of the country as far as to 

Tiniievelley, iqciuding also the intermediate paltiymns, returned to Trichinopoly. 

• * 

The country being thus reduced, Chunda-Saheb shut up M'tnatchi-Ammal a prisoner 
in the pidace, around tl'liich he placed guards, and gave the charge of the fort 
entirely to his own people; thus securing it to himself. He next told the people of 
*Aiinatchit with her elder and younger brothers, to depart out of the fort. 

Thus Minati'hi-Ammal and Bangaru'Tirumali-Naicker reigned together five 
years, from year down to Nala year, or .S'. 6'. K'59 (A. D. 1737), after 

which Minatchi-Ammal was deified (or died). 


Section 14. — Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker calls in the aid of the Mahrattas — these 
take Chunda-Safteb prisoner, and place Murari-Ratfcr in charge of Trichi no- 
poly ~ whose intention of reinstating Bangaru- Tirumali-Naicker is prevented by the 
coming of the Nizam — to whom the fort is yielded up — he carries Bangaru- 
Tirumali-Naicker to Arcot , leaving instructions for his being reinstated. 

Bangaru-Tirumalt-Naicker, while residing in Sivaganga (Shevagunga), wrote a 
letter to the Alarattas at Puna-sattara (Poona), and in consequence the chiefs, Batteh- 
Singh and Ragcyi-Kosala, came with sixty thousand cavalry, and, surrounding 
Trichinopoly, encamped before it, and fought for some time; during which they slew 
Badei-Saheb, the younger brother of Chunda>Sxheb, took Chunda-Saheb prisoner, 
and placed A/tfrori-r/iyer (Morari-row) in charge of the fort; instructing him to send 
and call Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker hither, to crown him, and give the country over 
to him ; appointing an acknowledgment for the crown of thirty lacs of rupees, to be 
paid to Murari-rayer, whom they ordered to remain in charge with a small force of 
cavalry ; and then Batteh-Singh and Ragqji-Bosala returned to their own country. 
These things occurred from Pingala year down to Kaliyutti year, (two years,) being 
S.S. 1661 (A.D. 1739). 

A/«r/7n.r«ycr wrote a letter to Udaiya-deveTj j^idding him hr’ing Bangaru-Tirumali- 
Naicker along with himself. While these were preparing to set out on the journey, 
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the Nizam of Hyderabad, Asuph-Sahib, came to Trichinopoly with a hundred thousand 
cavalry; and, encamping before it, {ought against it; when (the Marattas) delivered 
up the place by<capitulatioD to the Nizam ^suph-Sahib. At that time Bangara-Tiru- 
mali-Naicker had an interview with the Nizam Asuph-Sahib, and narrated to him all 
the circumstances of his case, who heard the whole; and fully investigating into the 
rightful claimant, assigned to him the kingdom, on condition of paying the stipulated 

a 

acknowledgment of thirty lacs of rupees. (Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker) said, “The 
whole of the treasure went to Chunda-Saheb, how shall I be able to make thejpay- 
ment good? besides you have thoroughly investigated into all the circumstances of 
the case; and how can 1 tell you any thing which you do not know?” The Nizam 
inquired, “how will you give it? ” (or, what arrangement do you propose ?) He replied, 
“ I will give at the rate of ten lacs yearly, and so pay up the whole in three years." 
In accordance with tliis proposition, the Nizam required from him a written agreement, 
and then took Bangaru-TinimoHi-Naicker along with himself to Arcot; where he gave 
\\\tSubah (or rather Nabobship) to Anavarda-Khan; then taking the hand of Bangaru- 
Tirumati- N (ticker he put it into the hand of Anavarda-Khan, and bid the latter go to 
Trichinopoly, there to receive thirty lacs of rupees in the course of three years, by 
annual instalments of three (ten ?) lacs. After leaving these instructions, Asuph- 
Sahib returned to Hyderabad. 


Section 15. — Bangaru-Tirutnaii-Naicker is kept at Arcot as a stipendiary — dies 
at Arcot — his son, Vijia-Cinnara, goes to Vellcicurchi — is married there, and 
hindered from returning by the irruption of Murzafa-jing and Chunda-Saheb 
into the Carnatic — who overthrow and slay Anavarda-Khan in battle — Maho- 
mcd-Ali retires to Trichinopoly. 

The Nabob, Anavarda-Khan, appointed a daily allowance to Bangaru-Tirumali- 
Naicker of one hundred pagodas (350 rupees), and to his son, V'fia-Cumara-Mutthu- 
Tirumali-Naicker a stipend of a hundred rupees, each day. Besides, he promised 
Bangaru-Tirumali- Naicker that he would assemble the chiefs of the Arcot district,, 
with their forces; and, with the aid of these, would go and reduce into order the 
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Madura couatiy, collecting the revenue there due: and then, returning to Trichino- 

polyr would crown liim, and afterwards deliver over to him the kingdom. But 

• 

during this delay, Bangaru-TirumalhNaicker's time was accomplished. 

His son, Vyia-Cumara-Mutthu-Tirumali-Naieker, represented to the Nabob, that 
the mothhr and relatives of his deceased father were at Velleicurchi in the Siva~ 
ganga district, and that it would, in consequence, be needful for him to go thither, to 
assemble the mother, family, and relatives of the deceased ; and with them to perform 
the last solemn obsequies on account of the departed. The Nabob Amvarda-Khan 
thereupon presented *him with ten thousand rupees, and giving him leave to go 
and perform the Karmandiram,* enjoined him afterwards to return to Arcot; and 
meantime engaged to go and settle the concerns of the Madura country, and then, 
returning to Trichinopoly, to crown him; and with tliese promises lie gave him leave 
to depart. He accordingly came hither, and performed the usual ceremonies; and 
these being accomplished, Udiya-dtver brought about his marriage to one among his 
own relatives. On account of this circumstance a delay for some time occurred. 

Afterwards, when he was about preparing to journey (to Arcot), Inayithu-Mothin- 
Khan (^Hidayet-mohy-udin, or Mursafa-jing) came from the north, in company with 
Chunda-Saheb, and making a descent on the Arcot country, engaged in battle with 
Anavarda~Khan, who fell in the contest. The Nabob Mahomed- Ali (his son) 
retreated to Trichinopoly, where he safely arrived. Thereupon Inayithu-Mothin- 
Khan proceeded to Puthucheri (Pondichery), and joining in alliance with the French 
people, conquered the Soubah of Arcot. In consequence of this revolutionary state 
of things, Vijia-Cumara-Mutthu-Tiy'umali-Naicker did not remove, but continued 

s 

to reside at Velleicurchi. 


* Karmandiram is the close of the waidha or funeral rites : in the case of Branins, on the 
twelfth day ; in the case of others, on the sixteenth day after the decease ; unless great distance of 
relatives should make further extension needful. Some ceremonies take place during every day of 
this period, but the twelfth or sixteenth day is solemn and final. 
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Section 16 . — Aluma-Khan takes Madura — is killed at Trichinopofy—kis tW9 
deputies give a nominal sovereignty to Vyia-Cumara — the nabob Mahomed’ AH 
intrigues with the deputies — the attempt to depose the king produces an affray-^ 
the king forbids it, and abdicating the throne retires to Velleicurchi, where his 
descendants reside. 

t 

c 

Sometime afterwards Cbunda-Saheb, together with the French people, came to 
Trichinopoly, and besieged it. Then Aluma-Khan, on the side of Chunda-Saheb, 
came and took the fort of Madura, and thence proceeded and subdued the Tinne- 
Telley country; and appointed Nabir-Khan at Tinncvel)ey, and Mantimiya at 
Madura, as lieutenants, or governors. After doing so,* Aluma-Khan returned to 
Chunda*Saheb at Trichinopoly. Immediately after his arrival he was struck with a 
cannon shot, and killed. The death of Aluma-Khan happened S.S. 1674 (A. D. 
1752), being from (the last-mentioned date, p. 43, or) Sittartari year down to Frajot- 
pathi year, thirteen years. 

On the news of his death coming to be heard by Mantimiya and Nabir-Khan, 
these two persons came to Ramanatha-puram (Ramnad), and taking Vellciyen-Servai- 
earen with them, proceeded to Sivaganga, where they united with Tandavaraya- 
fillay; and the whole of these persons carried Vyia-Cumara-Afutthu-Tirurnali- 
Naicker to Madura, and there, in the month Mast of Angila year, they had him 
crowned; while Mantimiya and Nabir-Khan were* under him as servants, and 
fouzdnris (or military commandants). Then Alagappen-Muthaiiar was invested, 
by them, with the office of Dalagarten (or generalissimo); and the seals of this 
office being confided to him, he received the title of Dalavayi-Muthaliar. They then 
sent him into the Tinnevelley country. From that time first the title of Dalavayi- 
Muthaliar, as an honorary and royal appellation, continues to the present period. 

Thus for sometime the government was conducted in Madura: yihoxi Mahomed- 
Khan gave to Mayana- Mantimiya a female in marriage ; and afterwards, tampered 
with him, and spoke with him thus — *' So you brought the king and crowned him, 
notwithstanding that the whole country was mine, and was regularly conducted under 
my administration; now, if 1 submitVdyself to this king, and act as his servant, what 
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tdvantagewill arise thence to usf including the person spohen to). Day 

by day they will increase, and we in ’proportion shall be diminished.” But Mantimiya 
did notjEkssent^to, this counsel: he replied, “If we eject the king from the country, 
the kingdom will not remain with us : as he is by ancient usage the ruler of the 
country, knd the only *recognized enthroned king of the south, to him alone the 
authority can be stable; but to us it could not be assured for a single day.” 
Mahomed-Khan, however, daily more and more directly, held intercourse of this sort 
with that Mayana, with ten jemadars belonging to him, and also with the g^/rus; 
and by force of counsel he (Mayana-Mantimiya) was at length brought over to the 
design; and they all consulted together how best to dethrone the ruler, and to 
assume his crown. Intelligence of these proceedings coming to the knowledge of 
Velletyen-Servai~caren and Tandavaraya-pillay, they said (to Mantimiya and Nabir~ 
Khan), “ Heretofore, when we were quiet, you came, and by strong persuasion took us 
along with you, as well as the king, and crowning him, represented yourselves simply 
sa jemadars in his service; and so we and you unitedly crowned the king, and then, 
confiding in you, we left the king to your care; after which, while we continued to 
leave you in charge of the king’s welfare, can we now believe that you are capable 
of treachery? — but depart out of the fort.” Disputing together (as they went out), 
both parties halted at the terpa-knlam (tank); where, by reason of their ordering 
Mantimiya to depart, a fierce fight ensued between both parties; a great slaughter 
took place, and much disturbance arose. 

The king, Vijia-Cumara-Mutthu-Tirumali-Naicker, addressed both sides thus, 

“Why does this disturbance and loss arise between you; another day better times 

• 

will befall us (the king), and then equitable rulers will come from the north: these, 
inquiring into the ancient rule and claims of right, will crown us; and when such 
persons do this, our rule will be stable ; but as you cannot do this for us, we no 
longer consent to remain here. Fight not between yourselves on our account.” 
Saying thus, he forthwith set out; and in Adi month of Strimugam year he came to 
Velkicurchi. His son was Raja- Visvanatha-Naicker-Ayeravercal, whose sons are 
now alive: that is to say, Vangaru-Tirumali-Naicker-avercal, and Vijia-Cumara.. 
Mutthu-Jtrumali-Naicker-av&rcal, These arh living at Velleicurchi, 
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THE t»ANDI<)N CHRONICLE. SUPPLEMENTARY MANUSCRIPT, AND 
- ■ CARNATACA DYNASTY, CONNECTED. 


In tlie first volume we brought our inquiries downwards, by as cautious a deduc^ 
tion as circumstances would permit, to the eras of Vicramaditya and Salivahana . 
The fixing of the conten^orary and preceding rulers of the Pandiya-mandalam, was 
decided chiefly from indications afibrded by the Manuscripts themselves; but 
without possessing a full conviction that, in every case, the indication could be 
depended upon ; still an approximation, more or less near, to precision has been 
efiected. The very obscure portion of all native history which relates to the seven 
dynasties of foreigners, from the Abhiras down to the Maulas or Mavunals, is 
hardly capable now of satisfactory elucidation; but the period we came to was that 
oi Soma-Suntira-Pandion ; who is said to have driven these 'strangers away and to 
have ruled twenty years. This circumstance, if we admit it to be historical, must 
have occurred at a period considerably posterior to the commencement either of the 
Christian era, or that of Salivahana; but how long subsequent, it would be diflicult, 
if not impossible, to say. Should the parallels and coincidences marked be nearly 
accurate, then there must be a very considerable chasm about the period indicated 
for the ascendency of these foreigners; and we might fix Somasuntira some where in 
the seventh or eighth century; and some vestiges of the Kadamba family ruling over 
a part of the Malayalim country, wherein also these foreigners are said to have 
acquired an ascendency, would induce us to suppose that some such period is not 
far from the truth : the matter will however come under further notice with a 
reference to the Kadamba dynasty. 

But before we come to so comparatively recent a period, there is a considerable 
field open to research in other portions of '{he Peninsula; even from some time 
subsequent to the decay of the Magadha kingdom down to the tenth or fourteenth 
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century. Our professed object would not demand any discursive inquiries beyond 
the immediate range of the Pandion kingdom, with some notices of its immediate 
neighbours; but a general survey of the whole field is interesting:^ it tends to 
illustrate the leading subject; may lead to future discoveries; and has been *buf 
little treated on, having by some been regarded as a total void ; while yet ipateriaU 
do exist for fixing dynasties, sovereigns, and some events, with very tolerable 
accuracy ; approaching often, in the matter of inscriptions, to a degree bordering on 
certainty. 

Next to the Magadha empire of Behar, various indices point ;to Calinga, or that 
portion of Tdingana situated on the sea coast, near the Goflavery river. The 
Ougein or Malwa monarchy, was probably contemporary with this, and has been 
made considerably more the subject of heroic fiction and fable ; but this has not 
been left without sufiicient notice to tell us that such a kingdom once was, and was 
also, in its day, illustrious; and with slight changes of .locality, it was the mother- 
land of various subsequent powers, till finally merged in the Mahomedan princi- 
pality of Golconda. 

Sir W. Jones gathered from the Puranas, through the help of his Pandit, that 
the city of Cilacila, supposed by him to be the country of the Maharashtras or 
Mahrattas, was once the seat of power: where five persons reigned, who were called 
Bhtmanda, B-wgira, Sisunandi, Yasonandi, and Praviraca, who occupied a period of 
one hundred and six years; after which the kingdom became the prey of barba- 
rians. The Pandion Chronicle, probably from the like Pauranic source, says, that 
after the Mavunals were gone, one of the Kainguilan race, from among the Yema- 
nals\ ruled in the town called Kinguili, whose name was Vinthisaren; after whom, 
Puratyeifan, and some other kings, ruled down to Piraviren. As this last name is, 
without doubt, the same with Praviraca, we infer that the Kinguili of the 
Manuscript is the Cilacila, or Kilakila of Sir W. Jones’s account. We conclude 
that the Calinga country, a part of the Sanscrit and classical Andhra, or Tdingana, 
is the locality intended. A. D. Campbell, Esq. in his grammar of its mellifluous 
language, says, “ Calinga stretched northwards, along the coast from the Godavery 
towards the Ganges. The nation is mentioned by Pliny as Calinga proximi mari, 
and gentes gar^aridum CaUngarutn; and the people and language of Tdingana 
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are still known to the inhabitants of the eastern islands by no other name than 
CulingQ.”* We have before seen (Vo*l. 1, p. 183.) that Buddhist traditions in Ceylon 
trace their relij^on to Calinga and Mugadha; the former name thus doubtless 
denoting Tdingana. Mr. Wilson observes, f that, according to classical writers, “ the 

a 

kings of Atidhra were sov^feigns of great power in the early years of Christianity; 
and Pliny states of the Andhra king, that he was master of thirty walled towns, 
and could bring into the field one hundred thousand foot, ten thousand horse, and 
a thousand elephants.” 

Tliere appears to exist some doubt, or rather perhaps some grounds of conjecture, 
whether Vicramaditya did or did not extend his dominions on this frontier, even to 
the subverting of the 9xic\&aUAndhra sovereignty ; and if so, whether Saiivuhana, on 
his conquest of VicratTiaditya, did not extend his power also over this region. He is 
included, as usual in other cases, among the list of monarchs. Mr. Wilson says,j: “It 
is not unlikely that Vickrama may have extended his authority to the south of the 
Ncrmada; and Salivahana, whose capital, Praiishthana, now known as Pythan, stood 
upon the Godaveri, is a legitimate monarch of the Dekhin. The countries along the 
Godaveri, or between it and the Nermuda, may have been subject to that prince and 
his successors early in the Christian era; and their authority may have extended east 
and south, so as to have comprised the upper part of Karnata and the western 
portion of Tdingana or Andhra.” We rather doubt the correctness of one or two of 
these conjectures :§ but even according to them, do not perceive that “it is impossible 
to include Bhqja amongst the monarchs of the south || for all accounts make him 
a successor, more or less remote, to Salivahana. 

Nevertheless, it seems agreed on all hands, that the period subsequent for some 
centuries to Salivahana is excessively obscure; and the history of Andhra is as much 

t 

so, at this time, as any other. We meet with nothing of a probability approaching 
to certainty until “ about a century and a half after Salivahana, or in the third century 
of Christianity;” V when “traditions particularise a Mukunti-rqja as flourishing,” 


* Teloogoo Grammar, Intro, p. vii. 

f Descriptive Catalogue of Mc.KeDKie MSS. Intro. p.''cxxii. t Intro, p. cxxiii. exxiv. 
§ See vol. 1, p. 262, cf seg. || Des. Cats; Intro, p. cxxiii. IF Ibd. p. cxix. 
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wbo was of another race of Kalinga princes, and his country was **more to the south, 
in the Gantur (Guntoor) circar, and adjacent *to the Krishtta river, on its approach 
to the sea.” He is said to have encouraged the settlement ^of • Bramjns in his 
country : his capital was Daranikota, west of Condapiili, and “ his descendants 

f 

are said to have reigned for eight hundred 3 rears.”^ Little further is known 
concerning them; but we feel a deg^ree of moral certainty that Bya-raja was one of 
these kings, both because Daranikota signifies “ the fort of Dara,' (or town of 
Sa\l^a-Dhara. Vol. 1, p. 225) and because his descendants, are represented to be 
succeeded, as usual, by the Yavanas. By his descendants *we ought perhaps more 
correctly to understand generally his successors. We transfer Mr. Wilson’s obser* 
vations. When Mukunti is not considered as the founder of a local dynasty, the 
** ordinary course of enumeration is, Salivahana, Madhava-verma, Kulaketana, *Nila- 
** kantka, and Mukunti; and these princes are not held to be sovereigns of part of 
“ Kalinga only, but of the whole of Telingana. They are followed by the Chola- 
** Maharaja, intending thereby the series of princes so termed, as the period of their 
government is said to be two hundred and seventeen years ; bringing the whole to the 
'*year of Salivahana ioxa hundred and thirty seven (A.D. 515). These are succeed- 
« ed by eight or nine Yavana princes. It is difficult to understand what is meant by 
the term, as the name Yavana invariably implies foreigners, and in late times 
“ Mahommedans. In general, the only name specified is Yavam-Bhuja; but in one 
** listf we have the following, named as his descendan'ts: Nanda, who reigned sixty- 
“two years; seventy years ; Dumu/wno, fifty years; iSafyusena, forty -two years; 

“ /Shmpati, sixty-seven years ; Hefnamadana, thirty years; (Slumanfa, fifty years; Vrihasena, 

C 

“ forty-six years: or altogether, with the reign of Yavana- Bhij a, which is called forty- 
“ one years, four hundred and fifty-eight years; bringing the last to the year of Saliva- 
“ hana 875 (A. D. 963). The succeeding princes are termed the Narapati, Gajapati, 
** and Aswapati, or the sovereigns of Warangal, and Orissa, and the Mahommendans.^ 

0 

* Des. Cata. Intro, p. cxx. 

i The Pandimi Chronicle speaks of eight Yevanal kings ; but without specifying names. Vol. 1, p. 31. 
t More correctly perhaps those of VyiaiO^r, Wanmgul, and Oruta. See Mr. Stirling’s account of 
Orissa, As. Res. vol. 13, art. 3 : also Des. Cata. p. 280. 
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** It appears, therefore, that the termination of the Vavam series is, as far as the chre- 
nology is concerned, *fully two centuries too early. As to its historical accuracy, it is 
'* impos^ble too^(^r any conjecture, as nothing but names is traceable, and those names 

I 

'‘throw no light on the foreign origin of the individuals, as they are all genuine 
“ Sanscrit hppellatious. * Whether any such persons existed as these Kovanas is ques* 

“ tionable ; but the answer to the question must be sought in the countries between the 
Narmada and Krishna. Colonel Mackenzie's inquiries are, for the most part, bounded < 
“ by the latter ; except along the sea coast and the adjoining districts.”* We submit, 
what indeed is only a conjecture, but which nevertheless is invested with some adjuncts 
of probability ; and this is, that if the Yavanas are correctly supposed to denote the 
Greeks of Bactria, (See voh 1, p. 259.) then it is possible that some king or conqueror 
froth among them might have left some posterity, legitimate or otherwise, in India, 
native born and by a native mother, very possibly of high descent. In such case 
Yavana-Bhuja might denote either that son or his descendant : the term Yavana 
marking the foreign extraction; and Bhiga denoting artn or strength; while the 
other names in succession might be expected to be Sanscrit, both from maternal in- 
fluence and Indian birth. Supposing this conjecture to be accurate, then this dynasty 
of a Grecian postei'ity must have held very extensive influence, seeing that their 
rule is admitted by the records both of the Pandion and Kadamba kingdoms. Traces 
every where appearing of their rule, it must, as a leading fact, be something more than 
artificial ; though the details are not sufficiently numerous to allow us to consider 
any thing further than the mere fact, that such a dynasty once was, as historical. 

With the intention of returning to the locality of this northern power in times 
subsequent to those now indicated, we pass over to the western and southern portion 
of the Peninsula. From such Manuscripts as are in our own possession, the notices 
of the Sera-desam are faint and few. It appears, however, that the deficiency is 
capable of being supplied from existing redOrds ; but not having the Manuscripts in 
possession, all that can be done is to give the following brief outline ; one which the 
Manuscripts themselves might possibly enable us to correct or enlarge. 

*De8. Cata. Introt p. cxxiv, 
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Paurmue legends c%xry up the notice of this country to the time of Parasu-Rama; 
smd even ascribe the existence of the whole western continent to him. This asserted 
incarnation of Vuhnu made great slaughter among the Cshetriya ptini^ of the solar- 
race in the north ; and then gave their countries to the Bramins ; who, m return for 
his liberality, banished him as a murderer. Parasu-Rama having no country to call 
bis otrn, solicited one from Varment the god of the sea, who promised him an ex- 
tent of land equal to that over which he could cast his battle-axe ; the inseparable 
emblem of this avataram. Standing at Gokernam, in the north, in about latitude IS*', 
he hurled bis axe even to Canya-Cumarit (or Cape Comorin,) the intermediate space 
being what we call the Malabar coast ; and so much, as by agreement, Varunm' 
yielded to him as his domain. * 

A hasty decision might declare this whole legend to be altogether fiction. We 
suspect that the fable commemorates, at least, one great leading fact. The nearest 
conjecture we can form respecting the era of Parasu-Rama is, that he lived sometime 
within the thousandth year after the flood. Now, if the astronomical principles 
detailed in volume 1, p. 153, are correct, there must have been a great retiring of the 
mass of waters from the northern hemisphere during the period within five hundred 
to a thousand years a/ter the flood ; and, unless the level of the Malabar coast be 
greatly beneath that of the coast of Coromandel, from this also a similar retiring of 
waters must have taken place at the same time; though uncommemorated, so far as 
we are aware, by any legend, as very little concerning it was known anterior to Rama- 
Chandra ; whose era is posterior to that of the former Rama by some centuries. 

When Paraau-Rama had obtained his domain, as before mentioned, he parcelled 
it out into seven AonAans, or divisions, named respectively, Kirata, J^rata, Maratha, 
KonkanOt Hayga, Tuluva, and Kerala. Some of these names, as Kirata and 
Virata, are taken from those of northern and more ancient countries. These seven 
provinces, it seems, had a population of fishermen; from which circumstance we 
may gather the general inference, that the retiring of the sea was gradual, though 
fable has incorrectly made it miraculous and instantaneous. If it did take place on 
the principles indicated, it must have been gradual. Parasu-Rama, it may be 
supposed, on coming to this newly recovered tract of countiy, easily gained an 
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ascendency over its piscatory inhabitants. The better to secure it, and to retaliate 
on the northern Bratnins who had expelled him, he made these fishermen become 
Bramins Either%at this time, or, as more probable, aubsequently, the aforesaid 
seven provinces were subdivided into sixty-four districts; and the Bramins of these 
states formed a deliberative council of government for the whole. They reserved to 
themselves the property of the soil; let out the lands to inferior castes; intrusted' war 
and defence to ten and a half divisions out of the sixty-four subdivisions; and * 
placed the executive government in the bands of one individual, assisted by a 
council of four other Bramins, elected every three years.* It is not certain whether 
this very singular arrangement, considering its being in India, took place among the 
fishermeii-Bramins, or at ^ later period. The reader may judge; for the legend 

I 

says, that Parasu-Ratna, on quitting the country, told his Bramins th]at, should they 
at any time have urgent occasion for his assistance, their wishing for his presence 
would be sufficient to bring him among them,; a device quite common to the beroical 
period of Hindu history. The fishermen, unworthy of their elevation, felt doubtful 
of his veracity; and, in order to put it to the proof, summoned him without cause: 
indignant at which he reduced them to the rank of Sudras, in which light the 

t 

Bramins of the Konkan are said to be still regarded. We incline to the opinion 
that the Briftnins who formed the hierarchical government before described were not 
the Bramins of ParasU'Rama; but later ones, who migrated into the country at an 
after period: and for these reasons; because elective government is not purely 
Indian of the earliest ages, but originated among the dispersed from Babel in 
Chaldea and Assyria ; because the Bramins of Malabar are said to have let out thp 
lands to inferior castes ; and because, after a time, the election of a president with 
an executive council was changed into the election of one sovereign, of the Cahetriya 
or military caste, only prescribing to him an oath, to acknowledge the authority 
of the Bramins, and to do nothing contrary to their interest8,t or without their 
concurrence. This last proceeding is precisely according to the Cushite model of 
the dispersed from Babel; and it does not appear possible, according to Hindu 

t Ibid. 


* Des. Cata. Intro, p. xcv. 
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epiatona, that a Cshetrhfa prince could have derived a sovereignty, of limited 
diaracter, from the inferior caste of Sudras. We suppose, therefore, a later hnraigra> 
tion of Bramins, (possibly of Chaldean origin,) who improved or drnamented the 
legend of Parasu-Rama; reduced his fishermen-Bramins to their onginal level; 
and contrived to get the whole power of government into their own h*ands: but 
though we suppose so much, our readers will form their own opinion. 

It is said that the elected military sovereign was from another country, not 
distinctly specified; and therefore not easily determinable. We greatly hesitate 
to admit Mr. Wilson's conjecture,* that they “ had been ifiduced or compelled 
to accept a military viceroy from the monarch of Madura;” for we think the 
transaction in question is more ancient than “the early ages of Christianity,” in 
which he places it ; and we believe that an act of interference so important would 
not have escaped notice in some one of our Manuscripts had it actually occurred. 

The seven districts into which the, Malabar coah was primarily divided, ap> 
pear, after some time, to have been apportioned into the four provinces of Tuluva, 
Cuva, Kerala, and Mushica. Of these, Cuva is mentioned by Ptolemy as a town, not 
a countiy ; and from Mushica, in all probability, came the port Musiris, mentioned by 

f 

Arrian in his Periplus.t The last two seem to have been of little consequence; for 
the whole country was named after the two leading divisions of Tuluva and Kerala, 
the former to the north, and the latter to the sooth ; and this division arose from a sepa* 
ration among the hefore-mentioned sixty-four Bramin families ; of whom thirty-two 
took possession of one half, and the remaining thirty-two of the other half. On what 
apcount this arrangement took place, does not appear to be recorded. It seems how* 
over to be a necessary consequence, that the military sovereignty by election must 
have ceased : a conjecture which is confirmed by what information can be gathered 
regarding the northern portion. 

For a change in the name, from Tuluva to Kadamba, seems to have been preceded 


* Des. Cats. Intro, p. sen. 

■t Ptripbu Mar, Enfthr, p. And by Pliny in his NatunI History. It was the port made by 
llippalus, the first pilot who stretched acroro vhe Arabian golf from the mouth of the Bed sea. 
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by that state of the country which our Manuscripts usually express by the phrase of being*' 
its own king,” or without any established authority. The first king of the Kadamba 
dynasty hi Tutuva,’is stated to have been the offspring of Siva and Parvati ; or, as another 
a^unt states, he was bom from a drop of perspiration from Siva, which fell on a 
Kadamba flower {Nauclea Daduga). The country, at that time, was without a king ; 
qnd the people had recourse to acustom of which frequent mention occurs in Peninsular 
records ; this is, the letting loose an elephant carrying a garland of flowers, after the 
performance of certain ceremonies, in which the concurrence of Bramins is of course 
essential ; and the person to whom the elephant presents the garland is by that act 
considered to be chosen as king. The above-mentioned Kadamba in this case 
received the garland; and he was called Trinetra-Kadamba, from having, as 
asserted, Siva's third eye in his forehead; an allegory perhaps to indicate that he 
was rigid, or severe, in the administration of justice. He is placed high up in the 
Cali-yugam, or between 500 to 1000 B. C.; but an inscription occurs in his name 
S. S. 90, or A.D. 168. Precise confidence can be placed in neither of these dates; 
for when natives date any thing in the Cali-yugam, we have learned to regard the 
time as beyond their precise knowledge; and the very date S. S. 90, would lead to 
a suspicion that the inscription was antedated at some period when the era of 
Salivahana ’had come into general use, and that it referred to another Trinetra- 
Kadamba, so named after the founder of the dynasty. We should conjecture, by 
consequence, that if the first Trinetra-Kadamba were a real personage, the age in 
which he flourished must have been at least 500 B. C. 

Of two successors by some accounts, or five by others, little or nothing is saii^; 
but the third or fifth, named Mayura- Verma, is pre-eminently distinguished. He 
founded Jayantipur, being either Banavasi, or Kundapur, on the sea coast; but is 
chiefly celebrated for introducing the Bramins into the country: and here we meet 
with a singular contradiction; for traditions ascribe to him the division of the 
country, below the Ghats, into sixty-four districts, apportioned among the Braroin 
settlers. We feel obliged to explain this circumstance in a way which will avoid 
contradiction; and, at the same time, not be discordant to the spirit of Hindu history. 
We believe then the matter to be as already indicated; that -an immigration of 
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Bnmfaw toek ptaee at aa earlier period, who depmed the preoediog Sktiras, that 

•/ 

tike hierarehkid goYemmeot not working weH, an eleetive military* one* «ai 
eatahlUhed; that this ultimately led to a echism or rent in the ^country; thfit the 
northern portion continued aome time in an anarchical state, when possibly mdlf 

‘ I 

Bramin families quitted it for happier lands; that at length those who remained in 
uaien with the people brought about the election of Kadamba; and, that hif 
' descendant, Mayura-Verma invited another immigration of Bramins, dividing his 
northern half-country into sixty-four districts, in imitation of the more ancient 
division of the whole coast; and thus making his country a copy in miniature of 
the primitive whole. It must be noted that a regular succession of kings is traced 
after Mayura- Verma; and without some such supposition as the one indicated, it 
seems impossible to reconcile the very opposite statement of a hierarchy of Bramins 
choosing an elective king, with an hereditary king inviting Bramins, and locating 
them in appropriated districts. Besides which, it* must be remarked that the 
hierarchy possessed the whole country, whereas Mayura- Verma ruled over only the 
northern half. It follows, that the location of Bramins made by him was certainly 
posterior to the hierarchy; and we must account for that location, either by 
supposing a deficiency caused by time, or by imagining some flowing tide of 
Bramins from the north setting in towards this shore, and received with cheerful 
welcome. For a country to be without Bramins is, by established UiuJu opinion, 
one of the greatest afflictions that Divine Providence ean allow to alight on a 
devoted nation. Hence, in the former case, had a dearth of these benefactors 
occurred, Mayura- Verma would have earnestly sought to make up the deficiency; 
or if there existed only a moderate su{^Iy, a greater one would be welcomed, on 
the principle that too many of a good tribe could not come; inasmuch as they 
would bring with them a blessing, instead of proving a burden. It adds some 
weight to the conjecture, if we consider the fact, which seems to be authenticated, 
that the proportion of Bramins in the modem province of Camra (the one in 
question) is much greater than in other parts of the Peninsula. 

It appears, further, that Mayura- Verma placed four (we had almost said Levitical) 

* • 

cities, each under a Bramin governor; which were those of Kascurgudit Barkur, 
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Mangaktr, ttnd Kaiaba. Dating the teign of hie sdn the Brnnine tnede ah attemt)t \B 
leave \he country, but wefe brought back, and compelled thenceforward to leave a 
lock of hair on the forehead, as a distinguishing mark : the rest of the hair being 

slllven according to custom. The legendary account of Mayura-Verma^ is tbh 

• * 

subject of a Sanscrit Sarittiram, in the Devanagari character. It makes thh 
successors of Trinetra^Kadamba to be Madhuketwara^ MaUinatha^ and Chakra- 
Verma; the last of whom had two sons; and from the eldest of these, named aftet 
his father, came Mayura^ who afterwards became king of Bamvaai. It statee th«t 
his son was called Trinetra-Kadamba. Mr. Wilson thinks that Mayura-Vermn 
lived about one thousand years ago, or in the eighth or ninth century.* In general 
Mr. Wilson seems to us to “err, if at all, on the safe side. We believe that Mayura 
must have flourished at an earlier period. Some reasons for which opinion Will 
presently appear. 

The son of Mayura is otherwise named Csketriya- Verma, and ChandragOda. 
This prince, by treachery and cruelty, extended his authority, and pushed forward 
the Bramins above the Ghauts. From this prince downwards there follows a 
list, of names only, of some seventy princes. The question arises, is the list realf 
oris it fictitious? We should say neither one nor the other. The greater proba- 
bility is, that some of the names will be duplicates or repetitions of others; but that 
a portion of them must have had real existence, aud reg^l authority. They are 
followed, as usual, by the Ahhiraa, Mauras, &c.; and Mr. Wilson ag^in, somewhat 
too positively as we conceive, asserts, that “ the list of princes given in the Puranas** 
(to wit, as we suppose, Abhiraa, Mauras, &c.) “ could have had no connexion 
whatever with the dynasties of the south.”f We do not so plainly perceive this 
impossibility, in the face of uniform local testimony to the contrary ; though it is just 
possible that the Pauranic accounts may have been copied out into the topical lists, 
and genealogical accounts, by way of rhetorical ornament and flourish. But then we 
And that these foreign princes bring us down to a Sankara-deva in S.S, 1258, or A.D. 
1336 : fixing those foreign dynasties some centuries earlier ; as they are uniformly 
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plaeedfJM they 'Whom tibey mfty. Mr. Wilson informs tis, (€ata. p. d7.) that inscriptiom 
Off the Kadamba fiunily are found as late as the twelfth ceuturjr of the CbristiaVi era. 
Is the inscription one of Sankara-Deoat Whether it be or no, .and whether any 
foreigners iiftervened or odierwise, let us take our stand at 1200 A.D. ^pd then cAy 
upwards a list of as many princes, out of seventy, as discretion may warrant; and we 
shidf be landed at a period much anterior to A. D. 1000 as the time of Mayuriu 
Verma. Let us take the whole seventy, and assign twenty years to each reign, and we 
era cturied up to 200 B. C. But if we consider that there were certain intermediate 
serins of foreigners, and that twenty years is a low estimate as an average of each reign, 
wenoay then discard several from the list of seventy princes, and yet be carried up as 
high. We have fixed the first Trinetra-Kadamba at 500*B. C.; or say thereabouts. 

s 

At least a century must have been occupied by his immediate successors, down to 
Mayura-Verma. We may be above the true point, as Mr.Wilson is, we conceive, cer- 
tainly below it ; but we feel too much respect for his* judgment, and too great diffi- 
dence of our own, to be any way positive. We note, notwithstanding, that ‘‘ in other 
tracts” (exolusive of the Sanscrit Mayura- Verma-Cheritra) current in the Dekhin, 
the Kadamba is inserted in the midst of the common Pauranic dynasties of the Kali 
age, or anterior to the Maunas and Yavanas." (Des. Cata. p. 97.) Mr. Wilson 
considers this to be ** egregious blundering, or worse,” because “ intended to place 
the origiU of the Kadambas nearly IfiOO years before the Christian era.” The simple 
fimt, however^ that other tracts and local traditions take’ this latter view of the case, 
deserves to be weighed in forming a definite judgment. 

Having brought this line of kings down to the real, or asserted, times of foreign 
rule, we here, as in other cues, pause ; and turn to the more southern portion, or 
Kerala-detam. This seems to be the same with the Sera-desam ; unless the latter 
should be a still smaller division at the extreme south. The limits of Sera-desam 
seem to have varied at different times ; and the country has also been termed Kongo- 
deeam. The records of this principality do not appear to be so connected as those of 
o^Als ; deficient even as the best are. But a certain date seems to be afforded in the 
year of Salivahana 8 16, or A. D. 894, when the country is said to have been conquered 
by the Soren king. Utis is about the period usually assigned to foreigners ; but in the 
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brisf account* of the Manuscript entitled Kongd-desa-Ryakal, or kings of the; 
Ko$ga' Ceuntiy, Miv Wilson mal&s' no mention of any foreign rul6. This M^f. 
i^pears to us* peculiarly valuable, firom being the only ohe, as we conceive, bearing 
op this section of the south country. And, when it is considered tint Mr. Wilson 
admits his want of acquaintance with the Tamil language, and his being obliged to 
follow, either imperfect' English notes left by Cdlonel Mc.Kenzle, or the verbal 
’accounts of natives, there will perhaps appear some reason in the wish, that this ma- ■ 
BUBcript in particular could be inspected. Tlie plan of printing manbScripts vetbatim, 
with literal translatiens, as the foundation of general inferences from the whole at a 
future period, we feel convincingly persuaded is the only means of providing a safe 
chart to the general historian, in this long neglected, and supposed to be baiten, field. 
Thb errors which we have perceived, in parts of Mr. Wilson’s most valuable Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the Mc.Kenzie MSS. at Calcutta, lower onr feeling of confidence 
in results derivable from the whole ; important as they are, in the character of an 
approximation: and our having seen and conversed with one of. the individuals on 
whom Colonel Mc.Kenzie, and ultimately Mr. Wilson, must have depended foraccounts: 
of the contents of the Tamil Manuscripts, would by no means deduct from' such a' 
depreciated feeling.. Until the Tamil Manuscripts relating to Ihe Pundiya^ Sora^ and' 

t_ 

Sera kingdoms, have been examined by a European, well acquainted with Thmil^ vVe 
must hold that their contents cannot be justly estimated ; nor Would a safe badis, 
public judgment to rest upon, be provided; unless they are prints with' 

a literal version. Mr. Wilson says, f “According to this work” 

“ the series of Kongo or Chera princes amounted to twenty-six; fioni’^ Virdra^a-Chd- 

• 

kraverti io Rtga-Malla-deva, in the time of whose descendants thb kingdom' 
was subdued by the Ch'ald-''Reya." To remove the vagueness of the words put by Us in 
small capitals, we should be disposed to make every effort to' get a si^t of thb'ME.' 
were it at Madras, and not at Calcutta. What descendants, or how many of them,, 
intervened' between and the Soren conquest? seems nbedful to be 

ascertained, before attempting' the ascending series, up' to Yira^yd* We'idspect'. 
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the ordinary introduction of the foreign rulers,, whom the Soren king would be 
seprcsented as chasing out of the country, assuming it tbenpeferward to himself. 
Allowing as high op as 500 A. D. for these foreigners, we might hav^ to track our 
way upwards through the obscure periods of Boja, Salivahana, ancl Vkramaditya^ to 

w I 

whom the descendants of Rya-Malla-deva would appear i.s tributaries., until we 
came , to MaUa-4eva himself; perhaps a century B. C. ; and then allowing about 
twenty years each to bis twenty-five predecessors, if real, we should make 7/ra- 
raya to be about contemporary with Trinetra-Kadamba, of Tuluva, Obscurity 

t 

however, almost impenetrable, rests over the period in question; and all we can 
hope for is, that such a beginning has been made by Colonel Mc.Kenzie and Mr. 
Wilson, as may ultimately lead to a sifting of the contents of all the Mc.Kenzie 
MSS. bearing on the subject; and yielding, by a clear induction, from> all 
available data, something like a satisfactory and decisive basis for the conclusions 
of the future historian. 

The list of kings from Vira-raya (or the champion-king) to Malla-deva^ is 
the following one: — Govinda~raya, Krishna-raya, Kali-vallabha, Govinda, Chat- 
urbhifja, Kamara-deoa, Trivikrama-deva, Kon gani-verma, Madkava-vcrma^ Hari- 
verma, Vishnugopa, Krishna-verma, Dindikara, Durvaniti, Pmkkara, Trivik- 
vama, Bhuvihrama, Kongani-Mahadhiraya, Govinda, Sivaga, Prithivi-Kongani- 
Mahadhiraya, Reya-Malla-deva, Ganda-deva, Satyavakya-deva, Gunottama-deva, 
R(0a-Malla-deva; in all, twenty-six. Some of these names convey a suspicion of 
modem date, ((om the appellatives of Krishna so. often occurring; for whether 
Krishna were so popular at as early a period as we have conjectured for these 
kings, is doubtful. Let it however here be observed, that the Soren conquest of 
the Sera-desam, fixed in S. S. 816, brings us to a period, where, in the other 
portions of this connective essay, we have deemed it expedient to pause, in our 
survey. 

The Sora-desam next demands our attention. There are manuscripts in the 
Mc.Kenzie collection it appears, which, as we conjecture, on an accurate invest!-, 
gation, would probably yield materials of very considerable interest, as to this 
portion of the south country. We Can only attempt a distant approximation to. 
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mere accuracy, from the rough outline of materials which Mr. Wilson has 
provided ; taken in connexion with* some others of our own. 

If the statement of the Hart- Vamsa ought to be received as accurate, that the 
extreme south was peopled by descendants of the three brothers named Chera, 
Chola, and Pandiya, as we are rather disposed to believe, then it will follow 
that the statement derived by Mr. Wilson from one or two manuscripts, ivhich 
do not seem to us to be unexceptionable in point of authority, is not to be received 
without qualification. According to Mr. Wilson, Trichinopoly must have, been 
the first site of the *Ckola (Sord) kingdom, and its founder one Tui/atnan-Nak, 
a settler who came from Oude, or some part of upper Hindustan. Such a 
settler may have cleared, the, country around Trichinopoly; he may even have 
founded the village of Wariur (or Uriyur): but we greatly doubt whether 
this were the first capital of the Sora-desam. To us it appears tolerably evident, 
that the first capital was Kanchi (or Cupjeveram), and that the foundation of 
this latter was nearly contemporaneous with the original foundation of Korkhi 
^or Madura). In all the earlier legendary tales, relating to the remote antiquity 
of Madura, the capital of the Sora-desam is stated to be Kanchi; and it is from 
scattered fragments .of poets, patronised by kings of a later date, that we have, 
for our own part, met with the fifst mention of Uriyur, as the capital of the Sara 
kingdom. But we presume that circumstances afterwards pointed out the superior 
eligibility of f/riyMr, as fertilized in its neighbourhood by the Cauvery river; but 
this could not have been until this neighbourhood, in the manifold wars which occur- 
red, had been wrested from the Pandion government ; for the ancient boundaries of 
this latter kingdom extended farther north than the Cauveri, even to the Vellar : which 
is also specified as the most ancient southern boundary of the Sora-desam. But, what- 
ever may be the true state of the case as to comparative antiquity, Wariur (or Uriyur) 
was certainly the capital at one period of the history of the kingdom. It seems, also, 
that one king, named, among many others, Kulottunga-Soren, had an illegitimate son, 
who could not succeed him, to whom he assigned Kanchi, with a district around and 
beyond; part of it lying to the north, and requiring to be rescued out of the hands of a 
rude and anarchical people, by whom it was peopled. The name of this prince being; 



Adonda, or by title Tondaman-Chakrmerti ; this divisioa of the country was after, 
wards known as the Tonda-Mandokm. But therts is reason to believe that 4 . was 
held as a viceroyalty, or subordinate principality, chiefly because no separate^ records 
are known to have been preserved, nor any care taken to. narrate the genealogical 
list pf Adonda s descendants. There is also reason to believe *^that these removed, the 
seat of their government to Arcot ; partly because in Ptolemy’s tables we meet with 
the term Arcatf Regio Sara ; and partly beouise the Mabomedan principality was 
established Uiere: for the Mahomedans seem uniformly to have continued their 

t 

capitals in the towns which had been so considered, when under, the dominion of 
aboriginal native princes. 

It is stated by Mr. Wilson,* that lists of the Soren prjinces are preserved in the 
temples of Tripeti, Chandragiri, and Permatur, which give twenty-three kings, 
urhile other lists at Kondatur mid KaneJu give eighteen ; supplying also dates, or 
from S.S. 136 to 830 (A.D. 214 to 90S)| an interval of 694 years. It is about this 
period that our Supplementary Manuscript is most deflnite in its statement of 
intercourse, marriage-relations, wars, and mutual conquests, on the part of th% 
Pamdon and Soren kingdoms. In. the Vrihadisioara Mahatnya^ a Sanscrit work, 
found also in Tamil and Mahratti, sixteen kings are enumerated. W e may be satisfied, . 
therefore, that at least so many reigned, and very probably mere. The Dravira 
oountiy is said to be rich in Sasteaiumu, or inscriptions on. stone, of grants, by Soren 
princes ; but their value is reduced almost to insignificance from being dated only 
in the year of i|pme king’s.reign, without specifying either the date of the Cakyugam, 
or of SaHvahana. 

' It is exceedingly probable that neither names, nor notices, of rulers at Kanchi, 
antecedent to S.S. 136, are preserved in Braminical, lista; for this reason, that 
before that period thp Bauddhists or Samunals were supreme, if not sole, in 
power and influence in. the Kanchi kingdom. The Madura-StaUa-Puranam 
testifies to this fact uneqpivocally; and mi image, unquestionably of £udd!Aa,.was 
dug up by Colonel Mc.Kenxie’s people, near Conjeveram,t which, as shown by the 
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drawing of it given, is exactly on the same model with those recently brought in 
considerable numbers ‘from Birmab*to Madras; though it is of better proportions 

and simpler workmanship : while its having been buried, would appear to indicate a 

■ 

desire, on the part of the Bauddhist votaries, to conceal it from the eye and search 

of succeedifig kings, or conquerors, of a different faith. Whatever may be decided 

as to the common origin, connected with local variations increased by time ‘and 
> 

distance, of the Bauddhas and Jainas, it is at least certain that the former, or 
Samunals from Ceylon, had spread as far north in the Peninsula as to Conjevecam : 
or else that if the votaries of this image were Jainas, who migrated originally from 
the north of India; they then must be, in origin at least, the same sect, with tlie 
Bauddhists of Ceylon, and* the opposite coast of the Bay of Bengal. But, waving 
this discussion, whether the original founder of Kanchi were of Braminical or 
Bauddhist persuasion, is perhaps not easily determinable. The probability is, that 
his emigration from the north w^ merely in search of subsistence; that no Bramins, 
or religious ministers of any kind, accompanied him; or Were found among his 
descendants, until possibly the votaries of Buddha found their way to the place, 
and obtained an ascendancy ; giving way to the Bramins at a much later period, 
through intercourse with other kingdom.s, or foreign conquests: and, with a very 
great appearance of probability, through the contrivance of the Bramins in effecting 
the conversion of a Soren king, by introducing him at night surreptitiously into the 
Madura temple, as narrated in the, thirty-fourth TiruviUiadel * of the Stalla Parana; 
especially as thenceforward a period of amity ensued between the twer kings ; until 
the intrigue, specified in the following thirty-fifth TiruviUiadel^ led to renewed enmity 
and warfare. It may cause little surprise, considering that Bramins have been the 
usual guardians of all Hindu legendary history, when we find that accounts of Baud- 
dhist kings of Kanchi have either never been written, or have been permitted to 
perLsh. 

Hence the sixteen or more princes, whose names, with some of their actions, have 
been preserved, are probably to be dated from S. S. 136, all above that period 

• Vol. 1, p. 4o'. 
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being nearly a blank. The names of the sixteen kings are, Kulottunga, Deva-Sorent 
Saaisegara, Sivalingim, Vira~soren, Keri-kala, Bhima-soren, R^erqjendren, Viramar^ 
tanden, Kirtti-verdhana^ Vgaya, Kanaka, Sundara, Kalakala, ^alyana, Bhadra. 
But as these names are not enough to fill up an interval of 694 years, with any thing 
like a consistent average, we ought possibly, with Mr. Wilson, to give a preference to 
those local lists which increase the number to eighteen, or twenty-three : the last 
probably being most correct. It is certain, for example, that there must have been 
more than one Vira-Soren ; for while Rqjendra, who was the patron of the celebrated 
Tamil poet Kamban, is found to have reigned A. D. 886,* we have a Vira-Soren fifth 
in succession from Rajendra, who reigned about A. D. 918. We cannot suppose, 
with Mr. Wilson, that Vira-Soren and Rajarajendra were the same; for though both 
names are titular, we are forbidden by the analogy of custom, as abundantly exem- 
plified in the Pandion liste, to consider titles, usually distinctive of individuals, as given 
to one person. We rather presume, that in the list of sixteen a discretionary power 
must have been exercised in cutting out all duplicate or triplicate names, as being 
supposed to be erroneous ; whereas, a list without such names occurring, at least 
occasionally, is on that ground exposed to suspicion of delect ; for it is the habitual 
custom of all caste-natives of the Peninsula to give their own father’s name to their 
first son, and thus grandfather and grandson are usually named alike. This simple 
circumstance would afford the fullest warrant for considering the list of sixteen princes 
as being defective, and for extending it to twenty-three' ; while even that number, in 
a period of 694 years, gives an average of thirty years to each king, rather a large 
one, considering how modern is the period in question. The question perhaps 

a 

cannot be adjusted without an accurate, and not intermediate, examination, by a 
European, of the Mc.Kenzie Tamil Manuscripts numbered by Mr. Wilson respectively 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 7 t of his Descriptive Catalogue, under the head of Local History and 
Biography. 

Accounts of the Soren kingdom narrate that it merged by marriage into the 
Pandion, during a period of 570 years. That intermarriages did take place is certain ; 


* Ellis on Mirasi Right, AppeiMis, p. xvi. Des. Ceta. p. 103 and 181. 
t See List in the Appendix to this work. 
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but it is probable that, considering the length of the period, conquest is veiled under 
the softer term of marHage. Our Supplementary Manuscript admits that the Pan- 
d^a^desam was conquered by the Soren kings ; and it also affirms the counter part, 
or that the latter country was, at more than one time, conquered by the Pandion 
rulers. Thus Sora-kulantagen (which being Englished means the destroyer of the 
Sora race) is said to have resisted and killed a Soren prince, and to have conqdered 
his country : while his son Dairiya-verma (a name implying courage) reigned over 
both kingdoms ; but the son of the latter relinquished the Soren kingdom to the 
legitimate heir, perhaps as a tributary. In the next reign, Savuntira-pushana is repre- 
sented as marrying the daughter of the Soren king; and we cannot ascertain the pre- 
cise state of the relations between the two countries until we find ParakiramO’Soren 
(or the valiant Soren) conquering the Pandion country, being aided from the north. 
A period of Soren rule occurs, until Deva-manokiren, a Pandion, re-conquered his 
own country, and the rival one also; reigning over both. But these events, if the 
order of the Supplementary Manuscript is worthy of being trusted, all occurred 
prior to S. S. 136 ; and considerably before the era even of Vkramaditya. We find 
also the names of Parakirama, Kulottunga, Panjala, Loga-reUhaga ; of which names, 
the second only occurs in the before-mentioned list of sixteen ; and relates probably 
to a different individual. If we glance at the Madura Stalla Parana, we find 
(vol, 1, p. 70.) mention made of a Samunal king, ruling at Kanchi over the Soren 
kingdom, personal name not stated; of Karikala, a Soren king; (p. 73.) of Kadu- 
Vettiya- Soren, (p. 80.) the name means “ The forest-clearing Soren,” who is there 
said to have built Kanchi, and to have become a convert to the Saiva faith ; and 
of Vicrama-Soren, (p. 98.) as invading the Pandion country, and M'ith the aid of 
the Asivapathi, Gejwapatfii, and Narapathi; names which indicate that this portion 
at least of the Puranam must have been written later than 1000 A. D. let the 
invasion itself have occurred whensoever it might. We have also an indistinct 
intimation about the Soren king in the reign of Kuna- Pandion ; (p. 111.) for Kuna- 
Pandion seems to have acquired an ascendancy over the rival kingdom. Of the 
above three names, that of Karikala only occurs in the list of the sixteen. Reverting 
to the Supplementary Manuscript, and to the period immediately subsequent to. 
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the alleged ascendancy of the Yeoanal and other foreigners, we find a succession of 
five Pandion kings, named Somasuntera, Karpura-suntara, Cumara-segara, Sunla- 
ra-riffa, and Senmuka-raja, down to Meru~suntera-Pandion, whp isTsaid to have 
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ruled over the Sora^ Sera^ and Pandiya kingdoms. His son, Indra^ Varuncny is 
stated to have released the Soren king and crowned him, receiving his daughter in 
marriage. At a considerable distance of time, the Soren king is represented as 
being the second son of SudhuTu-sungaren^ king of Madura, and younger brother 
of Vira^varma-Pandion. Again, Maguda-vardanen is represented as invading the 
Soren kingdom, and being killed in consequence. After dn interval of sonic 
thirty or forty years, his grandson, Varuna-kulottmigen^ conquered the Soren 
king: but his son, Athi-vira-ramen^ (the patron of literature, *and himself an author,) is 
said to have been in the closest relation of amity with the Soren king ; so that both 
joined their forces, and between them conquered much territory. The MS. dates the 
beginning of A /A reign at 133 years before the Mahomedan conquest. 
This is said to have occurred S. S. 1246 ; the same date of the event being also given 
in the Pandion Chronicle. (Vol. 1 , p. 33 ) Hence Athi-viramen began to reign S. S. 
1379 (or A. D. 1457). This is a period much later than to that to which wc have as 
yet brought down the other portions of the present rapid survey ; but .low let us 
revert to it, by taking the names and dates in the ascending series, as afforded by the 
Supplementary Manuscript. 


Mahomedan conquest S S. 1346 


Some kinfrs (Chandra-Sc' 


gara, &c.) 

. . 75 

Kula-Vartancn . . 

. . 33 

Athi'Viruineii . 

. . 25 

Varmia-Kulottungen 

. . 30 

Vajra-Siiighu . . 

. . 25 

Maguda-Vardanen . 

. . 15 

Vira-Vagu . . . 

. . .35 

Vira-Vuriiia . . . 

. . 40 

Sadhiiru-Saiigarcn 

. . 34 

Sadhuru-Vicaren 

. . 25 

Guiiala;^’cii . . . 

. . 20 

Kavalayanauten 

. . 4 


Martanda 35 

MMgura-Tuvasa ... 26 

Mina-Tuvasa .... 
Mina-Kethana . . . . 15 

Chandra-Kulatipa . . 20 

Indra-Varunen .... 23 

Meru-Suntera .... 

488 

Allow for 2 reigns . . 30 

518 


iSJ.iS. 1246 
Deduct . . 518 

728 

Three reigns .... 80 

Karpura 64 

Somasuntera .... 20 

134 

S.S. 5U4 

A. D. 672 
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Thus the driving away of the foreigners is fixed at about A. D. 700, and though 
a little earlier, yet not very far from the period ascribed to those foreigners from 
other inferences, ag before shown. For their rule, with that of Baja, SaHvahana,9.nA 
Vicramaditya, including the alleged twenty-five reigns from Deva-pushana to Raja- 
Sartukn, as viceroys or tributaries of Vicramaditya, and thus up to Raja-Kuhttama, 
wc liavc a period of more than seven centuries ; or from the beginning of the era of 
Vicramaditya, B.C. 56, down to S.S. 594, or A. D. 672 : being the most obscure 
period of all native history. — Again, taking the ascending series, we have — 


Vicramaditya . . . . B. C. 5(1 Caliuga-Marrtana 45 

Riija Kulottuma 80 Pararaja-Kesari 53 

Deva-pushana ....... 47 Jeyapunja 48 

Raja-pushuiia 52 


Jeyapunja- Pandion is said to have been the cotemporary of Nanda; and the coinci- 
dence in the chronology is exact, beyond oOr expectation ; for Chandra-gupta, who 
killed Nanda, was cotcinporary with Alexander the Great, B.C. 320, and to Nanda a 
ivlon of 100 years is always ascribed. Continuing the ascending series, it will be as 
follows: , 


r 'I i a- Pandion B. C. 881 
Dc’ i.rduianokircii . . GO 

Logu :ctshaga-Soren . 30 

P.Titja* 'auvii ... 35 

Kuiol.i cl -Soren . , 40 

c/..:r..i{ia-Sorcn . . 30 

> i conquest of Ma- 

tiura ... B.C. 576 


Ananta-irutheya (Pandion) 27 
Aiianta-pushana ... 60 
Saviintiriyan .... 70 

Savuntira-pushana- Pandion 55 
Anyanakadori • • . . 46 

Dairiya-varma .... 33 

Sorakulantaga .... 66 


Parakirama-pusbana . . 60 

Parakirama-Sartula . . 70 

Sama-Sartuia .... 45 

Vicrama-Kcsari ... 30 
V irakesa r i (contemporary 
with Jenamejeya) . 55 

Jeyasingha 32 

> 

B.C. 1227 


By this process we come at the beginning of the era reckoned from the Cali-yugam. 
The same period is arrived at by comparing the Pandion Chronicle (at vol. 1, 
p. 33) with the Supplementary Manuscript (at p. 199), but with very different 
result. In the latter, the death of Vicramaditya, an event which occurred possibly 
about A. D. 78, is placed in the year 3179 of the Cali-yugam; fixing the commence- 
ment about 3100 (as stated in a note, vol. 1» p. 239). The Mahomedan conquest. 
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fixed at S.S. 1246, and C. Y. 4425, gives also 3179 before Salivahana, or the 
death of Vicramaditya, for the beginning of the Cali-yugam, or, as before,' 3100 
B. C. To reconcile the period as dated in the Supplementary. Manuscript, with 
that given in the Pandion Chronicle, (and more accordant with common Hindu 
opinion,) would be of some consequence ; could it be effected so as to prevent any 
just bause of rejecting the statement of the former, which is most consistent with 
common sense, and general probability. The years in the Supplementary Manu- 
script have all the appearance of being solar years. Adopt the supposition (not 
before made, that we are aware of,) that the years of the CaXi-yugam are solstitial; 
the passage of the sun from solstice to solstice, or one half of a solar year, being 
accounted as one year: then from the beginning of thb Cali-yugam down to the 

• f 

Mahomedan conquest of Madura will be 2212 solar years; and from the beginning 
of the Cali-yugam, fixed at B. C. 1227, down to the Mahomedan conquest, A. D. 
1324, will give 2551 solar years; leaving some 339 years to spare, in order to 
provide for the different length in former ages of the solstitial periods, and of solar 
years;* and also for corrections or amendments in the number of years allowed for 
each king’s reign in the Supplementary Manuscript. Add the consideration, that 
an astronomical observation, made by Parasera, both of the places of the colures, 
and heliacal rising of Canopus, is said to fix him 1391 B. C. Between Parasera &ni 
J^asingha of the Supplementary Manuscript six generations, or about 200 years, 
intervened : take this sum from the former, and 1191 B. C. remains as the beginning 
of the Cali-yugam. On these grounds we conjecture, and are almost persuaded to 
conclude, that the years of the Cali-yugam were solstitial, and that the beginning of a 

a 

period which has so much perplexed inquirers, is to be fixed between 1200 and 1000 
B. C. and probably most near to the former date. 

It further results, from the survey now taken, that the list of 16, 18, or 23 kings, as 
derivable from Mc.Kenzie MSS. at Calcutta, cannot be considered as the earliest 
kings of Kanchi ; but that after the earliest came the period of 570 years, during 
which the Soren kingdom was merged in the Pandion, by reason of marriage or con- 


* In more ancient times enoneously reckoned at 900 days. 
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quest ; and then the dynasty of the aforesaid list, down to S. S. 830 (or A. D. 908); 
while 4t is evident that there were iS'oren kings who reigned down to a later period, 
so as to cxtendto t|ie time of Athi'-vira-ramm, in S. S. 1379 (or A.D. 1457); and even 

later still, as will appear in due course of our inquiries. 

P % 

It may needful possibly to anticipate an objection as to the authenticity of the 
Supplementary Manuscript, and its being capable, not merely from the contents,* but 
their value, to bear us out in the conclusions, of some consequence, which have been 
in part derived from it. On this point it is obvious to remark, that it contains nothing 
legendary, or mytholdgical, and is an extremely plain and unvarnished chronicle ; 
that the incidents recorded, all appear natural, and the years of each king's reign 
subsequent to Vicramaditya and Salimhana are moderate, and in accordance with the 
nature of human life at the period indicated ; that the alone exception, relative to 
Vicramaditya and Salivahana, receives an easy solution, on the principle of the 
currently believed tales about them, an examination of which, as given towards the 
close of our first volume, shews that there is a dark period subsequent to them, and 
that Vicramaditya ruled in reality about a hundred years; while the remarkably exact 
coincidence with fact, drawn from other sources, of Jeyapunja being the cotem* 
porary king with Nanda of Magadha^ gives a very strong* and almost irrefrag- 
able proof of correctness and integrity, and corroborates the otherwise somewhat 
doubtfully long reigns between Jiyapunja and Vicramaditya, giving also an appear- 
ance of probability to the periods assigned to other reigns, from Jeyapunja up to Jeya- 
singha-Pandion. Invested with such features of simplicity and integrity, we believe 
the statements of the Supplementary Manuscript to be substantially authentic ; and 
sufficient to bear out the conclusions thence derived, in connection with other sources 
of information. 

This may possibly be the best place to advert to Mr, Wilson’s notice of the 
Pandion kingdom, in itself valuable, as far as it goes ; but brief and defective. In 
describing the founder of the kingdom as “ Pandiya, a native of Oude,”* we believe 
there is an error, into which we suppose Mr. Wilson to have been led by the 
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manuscript entitled in his Catalogue “ Cholamandala, Tondii-mandala, Pandya- 
mandala-rajakal;” and numbered 4,« under t&e head of Local History',’’ &c. 

which, so far as we have been able to discover, is bis only authority : which authority 

' • 

moreover is met and contradicted by the Hari- Varna ; by the manuscript quoted 
at p. 120 of vol. 1 ; and by the larger MS. detailing the lunar pedigree, at vol. 
1, p. 219. The first Pandion, by these three, being considered as the offspring of 
Duruvasu, could not be of the solar line of Ayodhya, or Oude, nor be found among 
the subjects of that kingdom. Besides, the settler from Oude is stated to have 
followed in the train of Rama-Chandra; while, if we trust the' Stalla.Purana, (vol. 1, 
p. 57, compared with p. 77,) the visit of Rama-Chandra to Madura was posterior to 
its foundation, and the Pandion being the offspring of Duruvasu, (unless indeed it 
were at a very distant remove, and beyond credibility,) the same inference arises, 
which is, that he lived prior to Rama-Chandra and the war of Lanka. Mr. Wilson 
mentions lists of 70, and of 357 princes, which lalSt he considers most probable 
“ if the origin be so remote adding, that “ with Kuna- Pandion all the lists close.” 
In the catalogue we observe the Sanscrit Hahisya-Mahatmya, (No. 121, p. 91,) the 
Perawoliyar-Purana, in Tamil, (No. 27, p. 173,) the MS. No. 4, just adverted to, the 
Pandya-rajakal, (No. 7, p. 196,) as relating to this subject ; and the last (in the notice 
of which only any names of kings are specified) is remarkably defective, when com- 
pared with other lists. By consequence, the Stalla- Parana, which only comes down 
to the time of Kuna-Pandion, must be the standard authority. The later kings given 
in our Supplementary Manuscript are decidedly not included. In the MS. No. 4, 

(Cata. p. 193,) is an account of the Marawa province, and a statement that the 
% 

Setupatis, or rulers at Ramiseram, had conquered their masters at Madura, reducing 
these to the state of feudatories for three reigns ; the same having occurred antecedent 
to the Vijia-nagaram ascendency. Subsequently we have accounts in the Carnataca 
Dynasty of the Stlhupathis, of considerable distinctness. Antecedently, the only in- 
timation on the subject that we can derive is from the Ikalla-Purana, (vol. 1, p. 77,) 
in the thirtieth Tiruvilliadd ; where the Sethu-rayen is no doubt the chief of the 
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district named after the Sethuy or isthmas of Ramiseram : (for auch it once waif 
though now an island *by the graded rise of the sea). No doubt the legend commemo- 
rates some invasion, real or threatened : but to discover the time in question, is no 
easy thing. It is of* more consequence to inquire into the era of Kuna-Pandion. 
Mr. Wilion*^y8 the Tamil version of the Stalla-Purana was written in the middle of 
the eleventh century ; and that the original was therefore probably composed in the 
'tenth, or early in the eleventh, century ;• fixing the date of Kuna-Pandion, the last 
prince whom it enumerates, to some antecedent term. The precise authority foj this 
statement we could wtsh to see ; but have no means of our own of fixing the period 
of composition either of the original or version of the Parana. The mention of 
Aswaftathi, G^wapathi, and Nurapathi, in the fiftieth Tiruvilliadel (vol. 1, p. 96.) 
strengthens the supposition of so late a composition, unless the terms may have been 
familiar to earlier age.s, and adopted in a later one by the kings of Warankal, Orissa, 
and Vijianagaratn. We further find Mr. Wilson repeatedly fixing the time of Kuna- 
Pandion about the time assigned for the composition of the Thus, (Intro, 

p. Ivi.) “ There is reason to place Kuna-Pandt/a in the ninth or tenth century 
of Christianity.” (Ib. p. Ixvii.) “ In the Pandyan kingdom the Jains rose upon 
the downfall of the- Bauddhas, and were suppressed in the re*ign of Kuna-Pandya 
which could not have occurred much earlier than the ninth or tenth century, or might 
have been as late as the eleventh.” (Ib. p. Ixxix.) “ The twelfth prince ixom. Arinurd- 
dana is Kuna-Pandya. He is placed by some accounts in the Saka year 960, or A.D. 
10€8; and this agrees tolerably well with the date deduced for him from that of the 
translation of the Halasyi-Mahattnya” We rest not on trifling discrepancies in these 

s 

passages, they being of little importance ; but could earnestly wish to see the exact 
specification of authorities literally and rigidly translated. For the conclusions we 
should come at from our own authorities would, at all events, place Kuna-Pandion at 
an earlier period. In the Supplementary Manuscript, which we regard as trust- 
worthy, no place is assigned, or assignable, to Kuna-Pandion from the Mahomedan 
conquest, A. D. 1324, up to A. D. 672, in which interval, according to the statements 
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of Mr. Wilson, he ought to be found- Above that period is the darit interim expressly 
assigned to foreigners ; when transactions, such as those of Kuna-PandioiCs’T&f^n, 
do not come within the range of probability. From Yicramadity^ up*to Jeydtsingha, 
P^iravaham, or Sittera-bagu, we find no Kuna~Pandbn mentioned. Reverting to 
the P andion Chronicle, we find (at p. 26. vol. 1.) a hiatus indicated, whic^ In dhr notes 
we Were led to consider as supplied by the Supplementary Manuscript ; and such 
seems, to us, to be an unforced inference. We there find that Kuna-Pandum is 
placed higher up than this hiatus. It is implied, in our construction of circumstances, 
that some princes succeeded Xunn-Pandion, and among thesh we look for SUtera • 
vira-bagu, the father-in-law of Aijunen, and grandfather of Pepiravahana ; from 
whom the Supplementary Manuscript carries down the genealogy with evident credi- 
bility. But if Jeyasingha-Pandion lived as early as B. C. 1227, then, allowing some- 
what for the previous interval of disorder, we must suppose Kuna-Pandion to be 
placed about 1320 B.C. : and there accordingly we had located him, as nearly cotem- 
porary with Tirudaracshasa and Pandu of Hastinapuri, before we were aware of Mr. 
Wilson’s very different location of, we suppose, the same individual. Should Mr. 
Wilson’s decision be the just one, then a very material alteration must be made in the 
whole structure of the different series, as they developed themselves to our inquiries ; 
but then also the evidence of the Supplementary Manuscript must be peremptorily, 
and perhaps unduly, rejected ; or else, to save such a consequence, Kuna-Pandion must 
be supposed therein to be spoken of under some other name. 

The point which, with us, weighs against a high antiquity as assignable to Kuna. 

P andion, arises from bis extermination of the SamunaU or Bauddhists. Were the era 
< 

of Buddhas appearance correctly stated at 2101 B. C. there would be no difficulty ; 
but if the Ceylon era (See vol. 1, p. 246.) be correct in fixing Buddha's death at 642 
B. C. then certainly some time, even some centuries, would appear to be requisite, 
in order to allow his religion to proceed by way of Calinga, Siam, and Ceylon, to 
Madura. With regard to the minor statement, by Mr. Wilson, that “ the Jains rose 
upon the downfall of the Bauddhas, and were suppressed in the reign of Kuna- 
Pandya, as he has not specified any authority, so we cannot appreciate it; but 
in the StaUa-Purana there is mention'only made of Samunals and Puttar; both of 
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which terms we have understood to be synonymous, and to denote the followers of 
Buddha; and we discdver no period of the ascendency of either at Madura, except 
in the\ reign# of Kunti-Pan^on, We add, that the Pandion Chronicle, which 
harmonizes with the ijfalla-Purana, gives eighty>five kings from Kulasegara doum 
to KunUhPU^dion; and the grandchild bearing the grandfather’s name frequently 
occurs: the same being also observable, once or twice, in the Supplementary 
Manuscript. The reader must now be pleased to judge for himseff, whether the 
origin of the Madura kingdom ought to be fixed in the third or fourth century 
before Christianity, fls Mr. Wilson infers,* or at a much higher period, as we 
have conjectured; guided by data which could only be negatived by submitting the 
evidence of manuscripts implicitly to the test of our own discretion ; and this mode of 
proceeding, to say the least, would more gracefully befit our readers than ourselves. 

In the remainder of Mr. Wilsons brief notice of the Pandion kingdom, there is a 
valuable outline of details, with which those who have perused the first volume of this 
work must be familiar ; and of which no repetition is needed. 

As yet we have done no more than advert to a few of the incidents in the Supple* 
mentary Manuscript. They are however the leading ones. The commercial character 
of KaviUajf-ananten ;• 9X1^ his perishing at sea after a reign of* only four years, is an 
incident of quite unusual occurrence. In the time of Sadhura-vicaren, we find the 
sanguinary worship of the goddess Cali had extended to the extreme south. Vira- 
varma is said to have conquered the Malayalim country ; and if a viceroy were 
sent from Madura, it would seem to have been then ; but this is at a late period, that 

is, S.S. 1018 (A.D. 1096). A little lower down, Athi-viramen, ot Athi-vira-ramen, 

• 

is to be distinguished as an author. He is popularly said to have translated into Tamil 
the Sanscrit Nishadha, founded on the interesting episode in the Mahabharata of 
Nala, and Damiyanti; though some other statements would induce the supposition, 
that he merely lent his name, and patronised the poet who was the real translator. It 
is in poetical Tamil, of the most abstruse composition : such things appearing to have 
been valued, as music now is, just in proportion to the difficulty of execution; and, by 
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oornequeDce, in false taste. The story however, in its native elements, as found in 
the MahabkaraUtt is of more simple and natural character, in which there is real 
pathos ; and there would be more, were not the instrumental cause,of Naim's Reverses, 
founded on reckless gaming. The narrative however is remarkable on account of a 
native superstition still extensively and practically connected with it. )?an^agevan, 
or the guardian genius of the planet Saturn, was Nairn's secret but real enemjr, 
throughout his sufferings; and at last, in their extreme point, he concedes a 
gift (St Nalen's request, which is, that whosoever reads or hears the narrative 
of his sufferings, should be delivered from all his enemies. The natives do 
not regard this concession merely as the ingenious device of a poet to secure readers, 
but in the letter of the promise; and actually read it, or have it read to them, when in 
circumstances of difficulty, in order to be extricated out of them ; and especially from 
such as may be attributable to Sani-bagavan; of whose malevolencet he utmost dread 
is entertained. This is a superstition of which the writer has received various details, 
and the most confirming assurance. 

Besides nominally or really composing the Tamil Nigazham, king Atki-vira-ramen 
also wrote a small collection of sententious maxims in the poetical dialect. The 
writer has made a translation of them ; but as the insertion of it would not be 
suitable here, it will be reserved for a more beHtting situation. 

Of Athi-viramen's son, named Kula-vartanen, nothing is recorded but the years 
of his reign ; and the kings who occupied the interval of seventy-five years, including 
Paracrama- Pandion, are not mentioned ; nor could they be many. In the time of 
this last, the Mahomedan invasion and conquest occurred; when he was led away 
captive to Delhi, S. S. 1246 (A. D. 1324). As we have now brought down our 
account of the Madura kingdom to a later time than others; and as this event is one of 
magnitude, we may fix it as another period; and proceed to bring down our 
general survey to about the same era; as correctly and fully as we may be able to 
accomplish. 

Thus far we have adverted chiefly to the three principal cotemporary kingdoms of 
the south, or the Sora, Sera, and Portion kingdoms ; which are g^erally found to 
be considered as connected with each other, in a more especial manner than with any 
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, other kingdoms. In the transition of our subject from the empires of Magadha and' 
Ougein. occasion also bccurrcd of noticing the Caiinga country, or that of TeUngana, 
At som^periodr nea.^ contemporaneous with the Andhra lords, there was a family 
named Chalukyat, wlms^ capital was Kalyan; but the records concerning these are 
neither {Mfil tl6r very intelligible; and their rule, though once powerful, seems ulti- 
mately to have yielded to the ascendancy of a powerful kingdom in another part of 
TeUngnna, that of the Kakateya or Ganapathi princes of Wdrankal; who, at first 
feudatories or tributaries, at length shook off the yoke, and in the end became, the 
masters. These must have been cotemporary with the Mukunti rajahs of Guntoor, be- 
fore adverted to, who were on the south, and with the G^tmpathi princes of Cuttack, or 
Orissa, on the north. The very full account of this principality by Mr. Stirling, in the 
fifteenth volume of the Asiatic Researches, will sanction our dispensing with any par- 
ticular notice of it, except to remark that, like other Hindu and idolatrous kingdoms, 
it at length fell before the alWevastating Mahomedan scourge : an event that took 
place in A.D. 1558,* when the Mahomedan general of Bengal invaded the country, 
and overthrew the independent sovereignty. The since become infamous temple of 
Jaganath, was at that time only in comparatively modern, and medium, repute ; but 
the Mahomedans first shut it up, and persecuted its votaries ; and then, by a superior 
refinement of policy, bethought of turning it to profit, by levying a heavy tax on 
pilgrim's going to visit it : a policy imitated in that locality, and elsewhere, by more 
civilized and better taught conquerors ; on the part of whom the practice, with in- 
creased aggravations, is continued to the present day : in despite of thus far ostensible 
and nominal orders from the highest authority to wipe away a stain so odious from 
the annals of a nobler and more generous people ; who, as we judge, ought never 
to have made Mahomedan prescriptive custom their guide. 

In the central kingdom, between the Gywapathis of Orissa, and the MukUnti rajahs 
of Guntoor, which, in common with the others, most probably arose on the dilapidated 
ruins of the ancient Caiinga, the Ganapathis of Warankal, were at one time power- 
ful and illustrious. The Kakuteya family is traced from an ancient source of the line 
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of Heut'mapw'i; from Janamgeya, through Satamka and C»hemaca, to the sons, of the 
two ktter, named Vyayarka and Somedra. Their sons, named respectively Vdthnu- 
Verddham and Uttunga-Bhuja, disagreeing, the last named left the veighh^urbood 
of Htutinapuri, and settled to the south of Godavery river.^^' It was however the 
settlement of a pastoral chieftain; and a foray of cattle by the Cuttack prince, led to 
the latter’s following up his assaults in driving the descendants of the royal shepherd 
from the country. At Anumaconda a mixture of mythology and fact tended to the 
establishment of this line of pnnees, in the person of Madhava-verma. From him 
seven descents arereiellcilDcdtdown to Kakati-Pralaya,^ He is fabled to have discovered 
a Parispatra, or philosopher's stone, which not being moveable, he moved his capital 
from Anumaconda to Warankal, The philosopher’s stone, in all probability, was 
the discovery of the diamond mines of Golconda. Be this as it may, this prince' was 
both wealthy and warlike : he defeated several surrounding petty powers, not except- 
ing the Soren king, and freed himself, from vassalage to the Chalukyas of Kalyan. 
This prince was stabbed by bis own son, owing to a mistake brought about by 
attempting to evade an alleged prediction of astrologers ; and the father, blaming only 
himself, nominated the son as his successor. This son, named Rudra-deva, built, it 
is said, a thousand temples to Siva, with a view to expiate his crime. He raised 
tribute from some princes of Cuttack. His brother, Maha-deva, revolted, defeated, 
and slew Rudra-deva, taking the direction of affairs, and associating Ganapati-deva, 
son of Rudra, as partner and heir to the throne : a mode of proceeding which the 
reader of the Carnataca Dynasty of Madura will have perceived to have been com- 
mon there, and fatal to the kingdom in the results. 

Ganapati-deva became illustrious; and as his predecessors had been termed 
Kakatey as, from so henceforward his descendants are called Ganapathis, from 
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Madhava-verma,, 160 years. Yenha.,, 73 years. Shuvanika-maUa. . 78 years. 
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himself. Maha-deva lost his life in fighting with the rajah of Devagiri, and Ganapati' 
aveng^ the quarrel; \>vercame thaf rajah, named Rama, and took his daughter to 
wife, lie conquered the Veinad country, and a rajah of Nellore ; a petty state 
existing there at tbi^H^e. He was a votary of Siva, and a persecutor of tlie Jainat. 
He enclosedKliis own capital with an entire stone wall, whence it was called Vega,- 
sila-mgara ; and he built other towns. He patronised literature ; and established 
‘the secular Bramins as village accountants throughout his principality, to the dis* 
pleasure of the sacerdotal portion of that order. He left no son ; and Rudratnor 
devi, his queen, assumed the government for twenty-eight years, until Pratapa- 
Rudra, (grandson of the queen, by her daughter’s marriage with Chalukya-Tilaka^ bad 
arrived to years of maturity, when the said Pratapa-Rudra ascended the throne. 
This event must have occurred about A. D. 1300. 

Tradition assigns to this prince extensive authority and power. In the usual style 
of Hindu exaggeration he is* said to have carried his armies as far north as to 
Prayaga, or Allahabad ; and to have reigned in the south from the Godavery to 
Ramiseram : to which assertion, if worth much attention, ssrious objections might be 
opposed. It is perhaps probable that his kingdom, involving various tributaries, may 
have extended from Orissa to the Palar river, westward to th^ Ghauts, and north- 
west as far as Devagiri; otherwise called Deo-gerh, and by the Mahomedans. 
Dowletabad. But this great prosperity seems to have paved the way to his ruin, 
by exciting the cupidity and jealou.sy of the Mahomedans ; now becoming rapidly 
an all-absorbing and destroying vortex for the native powers of India. And, as 
usual, these rapacious foreigners were invited by one native prince to 'destroy 
another; while both were ultimately to prove victims. The Gywapathi rajah of 
Orissa, rendered apprehensive by the ambition and increased power of Pratapa- 
Rudra, made application to Delhi for assistance,* and an army being sent, Waran- 
kal was besieged, but the assailants were repelled; other assaults shared, the same- 
fate, and successive armies were defeated. But it seems that Madhava-verma, 
before mentioned, had obtained from the goddess Padmakshi a boon, resembling the 
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one obtained by Vicr<nn<rdlu(ya from the goddess Kali; that is to say, that the said 
Madhana-verma, and his posterity, should enjoy an uninterrupfed series of pr^perity 
during one thousand years. This fortunate period having exmttdi^'^WaraHkal fell 
before the attacks of its assailants; and Pratapa-Rudra taken jprisoner, and 
carried to Delhi; where he would at least have Paraktrama-Pandion^i\it captive 
king of Madura, to keep him company. The Mahomedan historians, who confirm 
the native traditions on these points, fia this leading event at A.D. 1323, being one 
year, earlier than the Mahomedan conquest of Madura. Pratapa-Rudra was 
released after a time by the Delhi Sultan; and returning to Warankal, died there. 
His son, succeeded; and, for what cause does not appear, Warankal was 

again taken in* his reign; and, as some accounts say, destroyed, but others, and the 
Mahomedan narratives among them, do not agree in this point, since they speak of a 
subsequent succession of comparatively powerless princes, which a few authorities 
describe as tributaries to the Ggwapathis of Orissa; perhaps by reason of the 
conquest of Pratapa-Rudra. Be these later and minor particulars as they may, the 
Mahomedans finally took possession of Warankal;'^ and under their rule it became 
known to European merchants as the kingdom of Golconda. 

Mention has a little before been made of Deogerht or Dowletabad. Its foundation 
is ascribed to a shepherd, named Ramji, who discovered a treasure in the mountain, 
which he thus expended. The transaction is fixed in the year of the Cali-yugam 
2500: “about five centuries before the Christian era,” says Mr. Wilson; but, if 
our view of the construction of the Cali-yugam era, stated a little before, (at p. 72,) 
be correct, that mode of calculation would make the period to be at about 100 to 
150 B. C. It may be here noted, tliat Ellora^ or EllorCy another name of this 
place, is properly II' ur, or the town of Ila, the son of Vaivawata transformed into a 
woman, and married to Buthen, the son of Chandren; of whom mention has been 
made in the first volume (at p-p. 231, 235). The sculptures at this place have at- 
tracted considerable attention ; and, in a few ill-regulated minds, have led to immense 
absurdities of hypothesis and declamation. Mr. Wilson says they are ascribed to 
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Jla;*’ but in a pieceding page, (Ixix.) following Mr. Erskine, he speaks of them 
modem ; perhaps about the ^fifth of sixth century of the Christian era, and as being* 
the worn, in pprt, oiJainas. We allude to-the subject in -passing, chiedy to note the 
great* similarity of^wb^imanship with the sculptures at Mavaliveram, (or the Seven' 
Pagodas,) rtear Madras^' which name has been somewhat pedantically translated and' 
paraphrased into Mahabali-puram ; first we believe by Mr. Goldingham, in the 
‘Xsiatic Researches. We are not entirely convinced of the accuracy of the para* 
phrase ; but will not insist on the subject here, farther than to remark, that traditiop* 
ascribes these sculptures to a tribe of Kal-tachar (or stone masons) from the north ; 
that Jaina workmanship is conspicuous ; and, that the whole cannot be of very 
remote date. We presume the work to have been done by artists from EHorej' 
engSged for that purpose by the king of Mavaliveram; iXrho may possibly be thtS' 
king of Mavalivanam^ of whom a brief mention occurs at p. 25, and who may claim* 
some further notice. « 

A 

Reverting to Ellore, or Deogerh, its founder, Ramaji, is said to have had Hematida-'- 
Panlh for his minister, who invented the Mahratta character. This kind of letters 
is doubtless more modern ‘than > the Hala-Kanada, used we believe at Ellore, and' 
certainly at Mavaliveram. After Ramaji, come the names of Yuvanaswa, Dandaka, 
Indradyumna, Darudhya, and Rama-rcja ; which, if names of real kings, may be ' 
considered as those of persons named after an earlier line, in a different locality; 
Rama-rqja, contemporary with Pratapa-Rudra, and able for a time to resist his arms, 
appears to have been the most illustrious of the series. After him the accounts are 
obscure and confused ; and it suffices to know that this chieftainship,' like many 
others, was at length swallowed up by the Mahomedans; who gave it in their* 
language the. name of Dowletabad, or “The abode of plenty.” 

• A casual mention was heretofore made of Nellore, as the seat of an independent' 
principality. . It appears to have arisen out of a fragment of the more ancient Soreti' 
kingdom; .and. to have had its independent chiefs, until the powerful ascendency' 
assumed by the Ganapathi rajahs of Warankal. A contested succession occurring,; 
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'(ir4|uy^ir&va wat eallad io, who restored a Nellore nyah that had been expellei 
hj his competitory named Bayana ; but some -abcoants make the newly ins^led 
njah, named Ambtija-deva^ to have been a fugitive from the w^|nm eibuntty* 
impeeed on the people of Nellore as sovereign by Ganapati-^fM; the contradietiott 

t f 

howevery from the state of pardes, seems easily solvable. lOn the death" of dmiqtfay 
without issue, Mamkesata was made viceroy by the king of Warattkal. His 8<m 
was JUtOknu-Siddhi, who patronised the Telugu poet Tikkana Somaytffi, continuator 
of the Telugu poetical version of the Mahabharata, from the third to the twelfth 
poream (or book) inclusive ; the first and second, perhaps also the third, having been 
•translated by Nanniah Bhattf a poet, and grammatical commentator.** iContiguous 
to the Nellore £!ircar, was the territory of the rajah of Velnad, or Palnad, whom 
Ganapati-deva, of Warankal, subdued : but this principality subsisted after the doVn- 
fell of Warankal; and Katama, its tchief, b»ng at war with Manava-Siddhi, of 
Nellore, both rajahs lost their lives in.<the>conte8t; and the dominions of both were 
then subdued and appropriated by the Beddie of Kondavir.f 
The Kondavir principality arose out of the ruins of the Warankal kingdom, as 
did other ohscate Fallia-carer also; but this one seems to have been most conspi- 
cuous. The first of the family was a farmer, who discovered the philosopher^ stone, 
(or some vein possibly of diamonds); who from Anumaconda removed to Kandavir; 
which fort, with those of Venuconda and Ballamconda, he built and left to his 
descendants.^ Seven chiefs of note are numbered among his posterity, of whom 
Anavama-Reddi is most distinguished. An inscription at Amaretwaraf -on the 
Krishna river, mentions some of his acts, and fixes him in 6<S. 1283, or A.D. 1361. 
Cdpilesvara, rajah of Orissa, who ruled from A. B. 1451 to 1476, invaded £on- 
daeir, and took CondapiUay; beginning the work of subversion, which was completed 
in the time of Virabhadra Vama-Reddi by Kruhna^yer, of ’Vykau^ury in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Kondavir continued to be a part of this state, 
until it also was subdued by the Mahomedans. The rajahs of Kondavir seem to 
have patronised Telugu literature, during the term Of their independent sway. 
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'AnoDg other mutabilittM of earthly thbgs, the Redtti caste people are now hotmai 
-at Ma4fa8 chiefly in the humblest flihcupations. 

Fortw to the south there was a somewhat early race of princes known by the 
name of yadavat, w^ht^ would imply their having been of the line of KrUHmi 
or simply shepherds. Narayun-varam, (or the gift of Vuhnu,) was the name of 
their capital, but Chandragiri was their strong hold; and Tripeti, the moat fimtous 
temple. Wherever thereis a temple of distinguished note, we may be always sure 
that a dynasty of kings once existed in the immediate neighbourhood; and (hus 
this last-mentioned teifiple, which is still a great ‘*resort for pilgrims, appears td 
have owed its origin to the rulers in question. The dynas^ is said to have 
consisted of eighteen princes, of whom Toya-Vadava ^eems to have -been the most 
distinguished. ^Chiefly, as it would appear, from his having protected Ratnanujot 
an apostle of -the Vaishnava sect, who being driven out of be Soren kingdom, 
took refuge above the Ghauts; and at Chandragiri. By his instrumentality, and 
the aid of the Yadava king, Tripeti, which had been a Saiva^tallam, became a 
temple of Vishnu, and the' Saivas were compelled to depart, not, as is probable, 
without persecution and bloodshed. The duration of the Yadava princes is stated 
to have been from S.S. 730 to 1012, or from A.D. 808 to 1080.* In what manner 
they arose, or by whom finally overcome, does not appear. 

Still further south, and above the Ghauts, the Haysahts, or Belalas, were once 
very powerful. The founder is aaid to have been of the family of or of the 

line of Krishna. ’His celebrity arose, in the first instance, from having killed a 
tiger, receiving as'a teward a certain per centage on grain, from the villagers; aided 
by which tax, he made himself increasingly formidable by means of his followers, 
and of imposts -continually increased. The name Relala is derived from Balam, 
strength ; but it seems open to question, whether this race of kings were not of that 
agricultural caste of Sudras known the name of Velakr. The number of these 
kings is said to have been nine by aome accounts, or seventeen by one genealogical 
list Inscriptions e^end^from S.S. dS'l to 1285, or A. D. 1069 to 1313 ; being 244 
yean. The commencement of their power 'b uncertain ; but at about the latter 
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period they were certainly conquered by the Mahomedana: whether finally destroyed. 

is not so certain. ^ • 

The first capital of this state was Talcad. To Haysala, the founder, spcceedied Vina^ 

yedityot whose son was named Yerayenga, or Yttala-deaa thus far the Jain 

( • 

religion had prevailed* Vishnuverddhana^ the fourth prince, introduced the VaishnavA 
reli^on ; and patronised Bamamja^ who had been driven from the Sorm country. 
The particular incident tending to. bring about the change, may be seen. in Colonel 
Mackenzie's papers on the Jainas, in the fifth volume < of the • Asiatic - Researches.- 
Vuhnuverddhana is said to have captured Banavasi^ a large tcftvn and emporium on 
the Malabar coast ; which, in some of our manuscripts, w« find . termed Tiruvavasi, 
and sometimes represented as the capital of the Sera kingdom. The capital of tW 
Belalas was subsequently removed to Dumrasamudra, according to some tradifions,- 
by Vijaya-Narasinha. Under this prince, and his predecessor, Vira-Belala, the 
principality acquired its greatest power. A subsequent prince, termed Saiva-Belala,. 
seems to have patronised the faith of Siva. The decline of power began in his reign ; 
and during it grants appear to have been made in the name- of Danaicker, his - mili- 
tary prime minister. From this circumstance we may gather a little elucidation of a 
dark period in the account of Madura, to which we shall have immediately to advert. 
JDivarasamudra was captured by a Mahomedan army A.D. 1310 — 11; and it is 
doubtful if this kingdom ever recovered entire independency, till the time when a new 
race of princes, at a much later date, arose from a descendant of the , Vijianagara 
dynasty. 

Referring now to the Pandion Chronicle, (chap. 5, sect. 1,)* and to the Supple- 

r 

mentary Manuscript, (sect. 7,)t> it will be seen that these two authorities agree in- 
dating the Mahomedan conquest of Madura at S.S. 1246, or A.D. 1324, which being 
shortly after the conquest of the Belala kingdom, would lead to the supposition that 
the conquerors came thence. The two MSS. also agree in fi:^mg the Mysore 
conquest at S. S. 1293, or A.D. 1371. Hence we should infer that the Mysore 
kingdom must have, to some extent, recovered itself during the interval of about- 
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forty-ieven years. In following particnlara die two MSS. widely differ, as a com- 
paratwe statement will shew. 


' PANrflON'QIRONICLE. 

SUPPLEMENTARY 

MANUSCRIPT. 

Mahomedan Invasion 

•Ns.s. 1246 

Mahomedan Invasion 


. . S. S. 1S46 

Mafaomedan Governora 

a 

. 48—1294 

Mysore Conquest 


.... 1293 

Mysore Conquest 

• 

. . 1293 

Soma-Segara • • • 


. . 17 , 

Three persons ruled 


33—1326 

Soma-Suntera . • . 


. . 33 

Add one year . . 

• 

. . 1—1327 

R^a-R^a . . . 


. . 23 

Leckina-Naicker . , 


. . 47—1374 

Raja-Kunjara . . . 


. 16 

Five persons . . . 

• 

. . 46—1410 

Raja-Segara . . . 


18* 

Narasi-Naicker . . 

• 

j . • 3 

Raroa-Varmen . . . 


30 

Tenna-Naicker . . 


. . 16—1487 

Vartha-Raja . . . 


19 

Narasu Pillay . . 

« 

. . 4 

Cumara-Singhu 


10 

Timmapa-Naicker 

• 

. ? 6 

Bhima-Sena ^ . 


40 

Kattiya-Naicker • • 

• 

. . 2 

Perataba-raja . . 


15 

Chinnapa-Naicker 

• 

. . 4 

Vara-guna . • • . 


27 

Vijaya-Naicker . . 

• 

. .. 5 

Cumara-Chandren 


22 

Visvanatha-ayen . • 

• 

. . 9 

« Varatungeii 


8 

VaratIumMneu 

Kulottungen 


19 

Dumichu-Naickcr 


. . 1-8 

Chandra-Segara • • 


35 

Visvanatha . . 

• 

. . 1-4 

Fifteen kings ruled 


345 years, 

Vittilpu rajah . • 

• 

. . 12 



or to S. S. 1638 

Three Naickers . 

• 

. . 3—1484 

Conquest by Nagama-Naicker 1364 

Visvanatha-Naicker 

• 

. . . 1481 





A difference so entire, as regards rulers, can only be explained, so far as we know, by 
reference to a practice which appears to have obtained in weak Indian governments, 
wherein the king seems to have been a mere pageant; and all real power in the 
hands of the commander of the army. Even so we have seen, just before, that 
while Saiva-Belala was king of Mysore, the real power was in the hands of Danaicker, 
his military prime minister: so that even what ought to have been royal grants 
were made in the name of the general. And by reference to the last section of the 
Camataca Dynasty it will be seen that VyiO’Cumara, the last sovereign, nominally 
such, of that race, was a mere pageant of state in the hands of My ana. We 
presume, in consequence, that when the Mysore general, Campanadiaver, had driven 
away the Mahomedans, he set up the Pandion race, according to the statement of 
the Supplementary Manuscript; but that bimself and his descendants held all real 
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» Bue h6ocft recorded in the Pandion Chronicle. The reader may aleo, if 
he pleases, consider the uniform tendencies of all past Hindu governments to selit up 
into small principalities, under ambitious chieftains; and if such irereHhe ca4e then, 
H might in another way account for one king nominally reigni|;>^, but over a portion of 
the country only ; while feuds and fightings among the chieftains would Account for 
their number, and for their piissing so rapidly off the scene. As regards the acces> 
sion of the Garnataca lords, the Pandion Chronicle passes by Nagatna-NaickcTf and ' 
speaks of the accession of Visvanatha-Naicker as in S. S. 1481 (A. D. 1559); while 
the Supplementary Manuscript dates the conquest of Madura by Nagama^Naicker at 
S. S. 1354 (A. D. 1432). We are persuaded that this last date is too early by about 
one hundred years; being perhaps the mistake of a wrOng figure, 3 for 4, by the 
writer or copyist of the manuscript For the date of S. S. 1454 being assigned to 
hlagama-Naicker, will agree best with the period of Krishna-rayer's reign, as fixed 
by the best authorities ; whose general ^agama-Naic'ker *vras. Besides, while the 
Supplementary Manuscript gives to fifteen reigns 345 years, and makes out the same 
number by distinct specification, it brings us thereby to a period too low down ; while if 
we take 1293 from 13.54 we have only 61 years for the fifteen reigns, or an. average of 
4 years each, which is too little; while by adding, an hundred years more to 1364 
we have an average of nearly 11 years to each reign, which is still little enough. 
Between the first conquest of Nagama-Naicker ; his usurping the kingdom ; being 
deposed ; the death of Chandra-Segara; and the final election of Visoanatha- Yakker, 
an interval of some few years must have occurred. Hence, to fix the first conquest 
by Nagama-Naicker at about S. S. 1460, and the instalment of bis son, Visvanatha. 
Naicker, at about S. S. 1480, seems^to us best to accord with the true state of the 
question : supposing that the interval of twenty years may be tolerably well accounted 
for ; and not pretending to exact and definite certainty. 

During this interval from the place where we left them, the Sira and Soren kingdoms 
must have had their mutations. Being of opinion that manuscript materials exist for 
making out a somewhat connected account of this period, with regard to these king-, 
doms, we would not, without timidity, enter on any further notice of them with defective 
data. The conquest of the Sera-desam, by Aditya-verma-Soren, in S.S. 816,- did fta . 



lead, we are informed by Mr. Wilson,* to a lengthened rale by the Soren kings onl 3 r 7 
but th^ principality seems not very long after to have lost its distinct name, and to* 
have b^n partitioned out between the Btlala, Pandion, and Soren monarchies. The 
Kerala province wouhi^ appear to have passed from the Belalas to the Rayersoi 
Vyianagaranit who deputed viceroys; of whom- eighteen are recfccmed as rulings 
during a period of 2 IC years. The last of the series wa% named Cheruman^Perumal,' 
who- turned Mahomedan: and,- as a consequence, his state was- divided into eighteen 
separate principalities; either by- himself, as some accounts narrate, or, as periiaps> 
is most probable, by the setting up for themselves of so many feudal chieftains^ 
consequent to what would be deemed his apostaoy. It is stated that these things-^ 
occurred in the ninth eentury, which could not be; both because Mahomedanism 
had not become well known and formidable in the south of India before the thir • 
teenth century, and because any ascendancy of the Payers of Vijiana garam, we 
may be certain, could not take place except between A. D. 1200 and 1600. Hence there 
must be a long interval between S. S. 8 16*, or A.D. 894 , and A.D. 1 290, very imperfectljr 
filled up. The greater probability is, that during that period the three states before* 
mentioned, or the Mysore, Madura, and Tanjore sovereignties, ruled the Malabar 
coast, alternately, or conjointly. The statements in the Supplementary Manuscript 
(sect. 6,) would appear to confirm such am- opinion ; for Meru-Suntera- Pandion; 
therein fixed by calculation at S.S. 628, i» said to have ruled over the Sera king- 
dom; and Ftro- Farmu (S. S: 959,) to have* conquered it; that is, as we presume, - 
from the Soren king,- whose conquest we have seen dated at S.’S. 816': but as this 
would make Vira-Varma fight against bis own brother, it' becomes -rather probable 
that he united with him to repel the Belalas; who, between SS: 816 and 959, 
might have acquired the- Malay alim country,^ while the Pandions eod Sorens were 
fighting with eaeh other, as we infer^ from the Supplementary Manuscript, was the 
case in the tim& of Sadhuru- Vicareti, who preceded Vira- Vatma about sixty years. 

Turning -to the Soren kingdom, we 4ind ihat Rq;arqfendra, (adverted to at p. 68,) 
who it is possible reigned in the middle -of the- ninth century, was a< powerful and 



warlike prince. He is described as an almost uDiversal coa^eeror ; and of the Pandion 

king among others; although from the Supplementary Manuscript we can find 

BO place for such conquest, except in repelling the invasion of M^gudaFvdrdatm^ 

but then his era is fixed by the same authority at about S.S. a di^reement of 

more than a century, in point of time. So uncertain however are these dates, that a 

century more or less, may po|sibly be a tolerable approximation; and it is just proba« 

ble that the conqueror of Maguda-vardanm may have been Rqjarqjfndra^Soren.* 

Sooi^ after tbe Soren princes appear to have extended their conquests and their .power 

far northward; and we should presume this might be in Ihe time of Athivira- 

ramen, (S.8» 1379,) who united his arms with those of the Soren prince; and who 

perhaps ought to be placed a little earlier in date. But the Vadava princes checked 
« ^ 
the progress of the Soren invasions in the eleventh century;* and the Kakateya 

princes expelled them from the northern provinces in the twelfth century. In that 

century also the persecution of the Vaishnava zealot, Ramaniffa^ is fixed. There 

must have been a continued succession of Soren princes, down to the visit of the 

Rayer's general, Coitiya-Nagama-Naicker^ to replace Chandra^egaren on the 

throne; and still running parallel with the Pandions^ from Aihimra*ramen down to 

tbe last; though, as we presume, never conquered by the Mahomedans, and most 

probably benefiting by tbe unsettled state of the Pandion kingdom after dieir expuU 

sion, and down to the actual driving of Chandra-segara from his throne : leading to 

his appeal to the Rayer^ and to that entire change which brought about the 

supremacy of the Carnataca dynasty; at first as viceroys from Vyianagaram^ and, 

on the fall of this state, as independent sovereigns. 

We have in vain looked for distinct indications, as to date, of the removal of the 
Soren capital from Uriyur. Tradition uniformly assigns as tbe cause a shower of 
sand, which buried the town, and destroyed many of the inhabitants. A legendary 
and absurd mythological reason is assigned, in the profanation of a munCo garden 
and stealing from it some Sinendha flowers, inducing him to pronounce a malediction 
on the city ; a tale too inane to be dwelt on for a moment ; but the fact itself, of a 
shower of sand, or mud, which seems to be well attested, and to border on the 
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• marvellous,, if not miraculous, ma^ admit of a few observations as to possible 
secondary causes. We have more than once seen, at Madras, sand-clouds raised to 
some height, add aadistinctly defined as other clouds; but distinguishable from great 
peculiarity o^ colour: these have been only slight and partial phenomena. But 
particularly in August 1824, and in June 1833, we noticed the whole atmosphere 
lytusually darkened; and a strong wind, followed by considerable deposit of sand from 
a loaded atmosphere, which did not become clear till after the lapse of a quarter of 
an hour. The last occurrence of the two was the most remarkable : both took piece 
after a period of unusual drought, and in the season of the strong westerly winds. 
Let it be supposed that a superincumbent rain-cloud should discharge its contents 
over this substratum of fine'sand raised by the wind ; and then, in such a particular 

• a 

locality, a shower of mud must literally descend ; such as tradition declares did rain 
down on Uriyur. The miraculous part of the business, which at the least seems to 
partake oi a special visitation of Divine Proyidence, is the pouring down of such a 
mud-shower on one precise locality, the capital of a kingdom. The seat of govern- 
ment was removed, it is said, to Combaconum, which retains some tokens, though not 
strongly marked, of having been the seat of power. At Maiyaveram, about twenty 
miles north, there are the remains of a palace and of a choultry on the plan of that 
of Trimal-Naig at Madura, though smaller and less splendid. At what time the 
capital was transferred to Tanjore, we have not discovered. It roust have been 
antecedent to the march of Cottama-Nagama-Naicker to restore Ckandra-Segara 
(about S. S. 1460, A, D. 1538) ; for his dethronement is specifically attributed to the 

, s 

king of Tanjore. We find notices afterwards, in the Carnataca Dynasty, of differ- 
ences between the king of Tanjore and Visvanatha- Naicker, leading to the transfer 
of Trichinopoly from the former to the latter. By the end of the seventeenth century 
the Madura lords had become too formidable to the king of Tanjore, unaided. 
Having invoked the aid of the Mahrattas, Ekoji, the half-brother of Sivqji, at the head' 
of an army, defended him from his neighbour, but proceeded to assume the govern- 
ment ; * thus commencing the Mahratta dynasty of Tanjore, and ending the ancient 

a 
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Soren line of prinees, about two centuries after the extinction of the ancient race of 

^ r 

Pandiont. c 

We have now only to add some notice of Vtjianagaram, and shall haTe cdmpleted 
the outline survey, which connects the leading manuscript in this volume with those 
in the preceding one. 

l^be origin of the VijUmagaram kingdom is not without attendant obscurity, bot^ 
as to manner and date. A distinguished scholar, named Madhava, with the titular 
appellation of Vidyaranya (or forest of learning), according to the mythological part 

e 

of the statement, propitiated the favor of the goddess Bhuvanesoari, (a form of 
Parvati^ and was in consequence directed to the discovery of a hidden treasure, 
which he bestowed on two brothers, named i/iciri/tara'and Bukha-Raya. These 

• m 

last two persons appear to have been sons of Sangatna, most probably a feudal 
chieftain of Tuluva, under the Belala rajas: but they themselves were, appa- 
rently, soldiers of fortune, who had been in the service of the Warankal kings; 
and, on the overthrow of this state, by the Mahomedans, all accounts agree, that the 
two brothers carried with them a remnant of military forces, who were Tdinganas; 
and, by their means, aided by the counsels and wealth (however acquired) of 
Mudhava • Vidyaranya, founded a new city on the south bank of the Tungabhadra, 
or Tembudra river; which afterwards became very extensive, connected suburbs 
being on the north bank. The date usually given for this location is S. S. 1258, 
A.D. 1336 ; and the building, according to the first plan, is said to have been finished 
S. S. 1285, or A.D. 1343.* This date Mr. Wilson t supposes may be too early, 
l^cause the earliest of the grants of Bukha-Raya is dated A.D. 1370, and the 
latest, 1375. But this might very well be, if Harihara reigned, in chief, down to. 
A. D. 1350,;{; and Bukha-Raya' tbeuceforwards and down to 1378. And if, as 
Colonel Wilks has stated, § the capture of Warankal, in A.D. 1323, led to the 
formation of this more southern kingdom, which was destined,, for two centuries, to 
check the progress of the Mahomedans, then it would seem that the foundation 
must have been as early as A. D. 1336. Mr. Wilson indeed admits that the. 

* Hamilton's East India Gaxetteai— Art. Bijnagwt. f Cata. Intro, p. cxliii. 
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traditionary chronology is probably not very far from the trath. A Hst from 
Permckur, it may be noted, fixes that foundation so early as A. D. 1215. The 
descepd'ants ot Harihara (who is sometimes called Aka-Hurrybur) have been 
termed the Uurryhur dynasty; and sometimes that of Kuruba. The number is 
thirteen.* The names are — Vyaya, thirteen years ; VUvadeva, eight years ; Rama- 
^eoay seven years; Virupakshot five years; Mallikatjuna, seven years; Rama- 
chandra, seven years; Saluvaganda, seven years; Devaraya, fifteen years; Kumb- 
kaya^ five years; Kumara, four years; SaluagandOt years; Saluoa-Narasinb, 
forty-nine years; Immadideva, eleven years; coming down to A. D. 1488, 
and dating the accession of Vyaya in A. D. 1341. Some of the names are also 
conjectured to be interpolated.'t The names and dates substantiated by grants 
are stated by Mr. Wilson to he—-Bukha‘Raya, A. D. 1370 — 75 ; Harihara^ 1385, 
1429; Deva-Raya, 1426—58; Mallikarjuna, 1451 — 65; Virnpakshat 1473 — 79. 
It is not indeed necessary to suppose, that .every prince must have made a grant, 
and every grant recorded ; yet still the difference between A. D. 1479 and 1488 is 
unimportant. Details of events in this interval, after the foundation of the capital, 
are not attainable. The name of the city is said to have been at first Vidyanagara,% 
or the City of Learning, in compliment to Aladhava: but was afterwards called 
Yijeyanagara, or the City of Victory. The progress of the state appears to have 
been considerable in Tuluva, Karnata, Tdingnna; but checked, on the north, by the 
Mahomedan Bhamini sultans. A rising state does not usually at first attract jealous 
notice from its neighbourhood ; and, at a somewhat later time, the resistance made 
to the attempt of Mahomed III. to remove his capital from Delhi to Deogerh led t^- 
great weakness, dissensions, and divisions among the natural enemies of this state; 
by which means, as Colonel Wilks has remarked, the rising kingdom was allowed to 
gain strength, before the subsequent struggles, which finally ended in its overthrow. 
Nevertheless, from circumstances only obscurely recorded, a change of dynasty 
t<9ok place by the accession of Narasinha to the throne. At all events -he came 
to it irregularly; and was of a different family and country to those preceding him. 
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Ilia reign was twenty 'One years, between A. D. 1488 and 1509.* His illegitimate 
son, Krtskna~Raya, was the most famous of all the Narasinha dynasty: bis 
conquests were extensive, and his power, nominally at least,, very great. ^ It is 
not certain that internal good government kept pace with external splendor and 
C0Dque.«!t; probably not so. His reign is fixed at A.D. 1509 to 1529't or twenty 
year's, Mr. Wilson states | that it was this prince who sent Nagama-Naicker t^ 
assist the Pandion king against the invader. In the Carnataca Dynasty^ 

or smaller MSS. we do not find the name of the Rayer specified. Colonel 
Wilks (in a note, p. 54, chap. 2,) says that Nagana-Ntudoo founded the dynasty 
of Madura Naicks, being sent by Achuta-Rayir, (successor to Krishm-Rayer,) at 
about A. D. 1532. This is seventy -two years later than we had taken the liberty, by 
a conjectural emendation, to place him (p. 88) ; and it does not consist with the date 
usually assigned to Krishm-Rayer. The Carnataca Dynasty does not give us the date 
oi Nagama-Naicker s usurpation, nor that of the accession of Visvanatha-Naicker ; 
but it fixes a very important proceeding in his reign at S. S. 1354, or A. D. 1432, 
being the same date which the Supplementary Manuscript assigns to the conquest 
by Nagama-Naicker, and considerably antecedent to the accession of the Narasinha 

4 

dynasty. We presume, therefore, that this date is much too early, because some 
considerable time must have elapsed between the two events, and for reasons before 
urged. Upon the whole, there would seem to be a greater concurrence of circum* 
stances in the.person of Krishna-Rayer than any other ; but the dates do not accord. 
Suppose we adopt the conjectural emendation of 3 being written for 4, adding one 
hundred years to the date in the Supplementary Manuscript, which is S. S. 1354; 
then S. S. 1454, or A. D. 1532, brings us to the third year of either Sadasiva or 
Achuta.Rayer, and to the precise date given by Colonel Wilks ; which, by the way, 
we had not noticed when adopting the conjecture in question. Possibly this date 
may be the exact truth ; but if so, we must cariy the correction along with the dates 
given in the Carnataca Dynasty. It is some confirmation that it accords with the 
date assigned to Visvanatha-Naicker in the Pandion Chronicle, which is S.S. 1481, 

♦ 

* Des. Cata. p. 282. f lb. I Ib. Intro, p. Ixaa* 
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* or A. D. 1559, allowing twenty-seven years for intermediate events. The matter may 
perhaps- be further attended to as we proceed. Nagama-Naicher, at all events, must 
have been general to Krishna- Rayer, having the southernmost portion of that king’s 
extensive conquests assigned to him as his military government. It is also probable 
that the complaint of Chandra-Segara-Pandion was preferred to Krishna-Rayer 
towards the close of his reign ; and that the orders to repel the Soren and replace 
the Pandion king were given by him. During the accomplishment, Krishna- 
Rayer in all probability died ,* and the circumstances immediately following his 
decease would no doubt encourage Nagama-Naicker to set up for himself in the 
newly conquered kingdom. For Krishna-Rayer had no legitimate male children ; 
and ^chuta-Rayer, the nearest heir,* variously termed brother, cousin, and nephew, 
was absent; and the late Bayer’s minister, ostensibly according to the deceased 
king’s order, set up Sadasiva, a pageant prince, under his own tutelage, until the 
return of Achuta-Rayer^ and his assumption* of the sovereignty. Here are circum- 
stances very favorable to Nagama-Naicker's rebellion; and even without express 
treachery to his former ma.ster. If such were the state of circumstances, we 
must presume that though Visvanatha-Naicker rose into notice and employ under 
Krishna-Rayer, yet that it was by one of the latter’s successors, that the founder 
of the Carnataca dynasty was formally designated to the viceroyalty of Madura. 

As the decline of the Vyianagaram state after Krishna-Rayer, and its total over- 
throw by the Mahomedan princes, after the battle of Tellicotta, in which Rama-raja, 
the ruling prince, was slain, must come under further notice in the progress of our 
annotations on the Carnataca Dynasty, it will not be needful to proceed with the 
subject in this connective survey. Our inquiries have had a wide range, often with 
feeble light to guide them : the conclusions come to by consequence are not always 
certain ; but they give us at least some rude traces, and general outlines, sufficient 
to enalble us to perceive, that the course of public affairs in the Peninsula of India 
was, on the whole, as busy, as fluctuating, as sanguinary, and as iniquitous, as those 
of any other portion of the world during the same period. 

‘ 1 

4 

* Dei. Gate. Intro, p. czir. 
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PANDIGN CHRONICLE.— Chap. IV. Sbc. 5. 

The Rayer dynasty in this section is not placed in its due chronological order; but 
considerably too early, as the foregoing survey will suffice to make evident. The names 
also of the different rulers are^not given in regular order; and the periods assigned to their 
reigns appear too great. The names and dates given in a page a*little preceding this, were 
taken from the first volume of Professor Wilson^s Descriptive Catalogue. It may not be 
amiss, for the sake of general comparison, to add the names and dates as they are given, 
from materials furnished by Coloflel Mackenzie, ^by A. D. Campbell, Esq. in the Introduc- 
tion to his Teloogoo Grammar.* It is described by that gentleman as, Translation of an 
extract from the Gutpurtee Manuscript in his (Colonel Mackenzie's) valuable and extensive 
collection, containing, in the form of a prophecy, a chronological account of these kings;” 
and is the following one. < 

• Y. M. D. 

^^A.S. 1258, A.D. 133S — 1 In the Saleevahan Sakum 1258, in the year Daatoo, 

on the 2d of Vy sakum month, on the new moon, /iur- 
ryhur Raya will commence his reign at Anagoondy. 


The whole of his reign will be 14 O' 0 

1272, 1^0 — After him, his brother Booka Royal oo will succeed 

in that kingdom and will reign 29 8 0 

1301, 1379—3 Next Hurryhur Royaloo tim second will rule . . 22 0 0 

1323, 1401—4 After him Veejaya Booka Royaloo will rule ... 17 0 9 

1310, 1418—5 Upon his death Palla Booka Royaloo will rule ..1600 

1356, 1434—6’ After which Ganda Dava Royaloo will rule ... 20 0 0 

1376, 1454—7 After him Raja Saker Royaloo will rule 0 9 0 

1876, 1455—8 After that Veejayooloo will rule 0 10 0 

1378, 1456—9 Proudha or Pratapa Dava Royaloo will rule ... 21 0 0 

1399, 1477 — 10 After him Veera Royaloo will rule 4 0 0 

1403v 1481—11 After him Mallicat Royaloo will govern .... 600 

1409, 1487 — 12 Ramachundra Royaloo will next rule 10 0 


* l^age. xi, nets. 
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Y. M. D. 

A. S, 1410, A. D. 1488—13 Veeroopaeha Royaloo WfU govern '200 

1412, 1490 — 14 Narasinga Royaloo will rule 6 0 0 

1417, 1405—15 After him Naram Royaloo will rule (including 5 * 

year* in the name of) 13* 0 0 

1426, 1504—16 Hie son Veera Narsimha Royaloo from the Cycle 

year Raktachee A. S. 1426. 

' 1430, 1500 — 17 The second son of Narasa Royaloo, named Krishna 


Royaloo, will rule from the Cycle year Sookla of the 

Visaka month 21 0 0 

• 1452, 1530 — 18 From the Cycle year Veecrooty Achoota Dava 

Royaloo will reign . * 12 0 0 

1464, 1542—10 From thence Saleca Timma Raaze. From the begin- 


ning of the Cycle year Soobacroot in the Jasta month, 

Rama Royaloo will rule 22 years in the name of . . 22 0 0 

I486, 1564-26 Sadaseevoo Royaloo and keeping him in his pos- 

session. The kingdom of Veejeyanagur will then end 
with Rama Royaloo. 

- - « 

J45I, 1569— The country will be in great confusion then for 5 0 0 

1461, 1569^21 In the Cycle year Pramodoota Teroomal Royaloo 

will establish himself as king, at Penoogonda, and 

' will rule 0110 

1404, 1572—22 His son Sree Runga Royaloo will then reign from 

the Cycle year Angeerasa of the 10th of Vysakam . . 14 0 0 

1507, 1585—23 After which, from the Cycle Paardeva of the 10th of 

Maugum of the full moon Vencatapntty Royaloo will rule 28 8 15 

After him, of the kings of the Chundra race none 
will remain; and foreign kings will rule the land, de- 


riving their authority from no legal right. 

1536, 1614—24 First Chicka Royaloo will rule 0 4 0 

1552, 1680—25 After him Rama Rauze^ changing his true name 

to that of Ramadava Rayelj for 15 5 0 


After this, the country will be in great disorder for 
some time, and prodigies and portentous omens will 
appear between the year Bahoodanya and Nundana . 15 0 0 

(Here the Account terminates in a prophetical annunciation of a Deliverer of the Hindoo 
race.) From circumstances, observes Colonel Mc.Kenzie, we may infer that this account 
was written A. D. 1630.*^ 



PANDION CHRONICLE, Chap. V. Sec. 1.- SUPPLEMENT ARY 
MANUSCRIPT, Sec. 7. 


The irruptioii of the Mahomedans into the Peninsula seems to have been accompanied 
with as much vigour, rapidity, success, and barbarity, as in any other instance of their well 
known predatory invasions. The first Mahomedan force that crossed the Tapti river was 
led by Alla-u^din, nephew and afterwards successor of Farvse^ the Patan king of Delhi, in 
A.D. 12.93. This expedition was directed against Deva-^jiri^ or Deogerh, heretofore m%nti- 
H 3 ned (p. 82 — 3), the Tagara of Ptolemy, and the modern Dowletabad. The place was then 
plundered, and the extent of the spoils encouraged another invasion, when the place was 
finally taken, and Rajah Ramdeva was carried prisoner to Delhi, in 1306, by Kafoov, or 
Melick-Naib, general of AHa-u'^din. The first army that crossed the Kistua river was led 
by Kafoor against Dhoor^StirnmoodeTj\ (more correctly Dwara-Samudra^) the capital of 
the Belala kingdom, then under the government of BelaUdeva. This was A.D. 1310.- It is 
intimated by Ferishta J that this incursion was partly caused by the failure of an expedition 
sent against fVarankal in the preceding year, ^e tells us, that In A.D. 1309, Alla 1. sent 
to reduce Waravkal^ without success; and next year Melick-Naib was sent out by him, 
who invaded the Carnatic, (meaning the Mysore country,) took BehiUdeo prisoner, and then 
pushed on his depredations to SeM Ba'nder Ramqssar^ a Mahomedan way of expressing the 
SethUj or (in former days) isthmus of Rarniseram. It is added, that this general built a 
mosque there ; § and that ho again invaded the Dekhan (or South) in 1312. The same 
author, in another work, according to Colonel Dow's translation, assigns a further cause as 
the excitement to the attack and plunder of Bclal-deo. Alla I., who had come to the 
throne by the murder of his uncle meditated the placing Mmself at the hoad of a 

new religion, and also devised a scheme of universal conquest. Afla-ul-malk^ the chief 
religious authority at Delhi, put his life in his hand, and ventured to dissuade the monarch 
against his scheme of a new religion ; prevailing unexpectedly in this point, the king sought 
to gain his approbation of the plan of universal conquest, preparatory to which he had 
already vaingloriously assumed the name of Sec under or Alexander tlie Second: the 

religious man pointed out strong reasons against this measure also, and advised the 
prosecution of conquests in the south of India.|| This advice prevailed ; and Melick-Naih 
Kafoor was appointed to the command. If any thing could add to the ignominy of bein^ 
conquered, it might be found in the infamous character of Alla I., and the, if possible, still 
more detestable Kafoor. The spoils of this expedition against Dwarn-Sainudra were 
immense: the historian speaks of 96,060 maunds of gold,^ and chests of jewels and pearls; 
silver, being thought an incunibrauce, was thrown away by the soldiers in their return. 
Some allowance must bo made for exaggeration. There is no doubt however that eu- 


* Colonel Wilks, Sonth of India, chap. 1. 

t Its site has been identified by Colonel Mackenzie with the ruins near to Hallabi^ 105 miles N. W. of Seringapatam. 
Colonel Wilks, lb. , • 

^ Histoiy of the Dekhan, Scott’s translation. § Scott's Ferishta. I Dow’s Ferishta, td edition, vol. 1, p. 261. 

f Ib. p. 277. 
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couragemeDl to a great extent was gifen to an inTasion of the South. How far Kafoor 
penetrated in his second expedition, does not distii^tly appear. Our manuscripts fix the 
eonquest of Madura at S.S. 1246, or A.D. 1324; and, as this date agrees with the statement 
in Dow^s Ferishta, it renders the account of Kafoor^s having penetrated to Ramiseram 
rather questionable. For the complete subjugation of the South is therein ascribed to 
Mahomed HI.,* and stated to have been accomplished in 1326. He is said to have reduced 
the Carnatic to the extremities of the Dekhan and from sea to sea, obliging all the rajas 
to pay him tribute.’’ This Mahomed HI., of all humap monsters, was one of the most 
extravagantly absurd and ferocious. His leading out his army on a hunting excursion into 
a peaceful district, then telling them they were come to hunt men,t and carrying back 
thoufiands of heads, hanging them over the city walls, is a sufficient specimen. From the 
expressions used in the Pandion Chronicle, the Mahomedan conquest would appear^ to 
have been attended with great cruelties ; and it must be remembered, that at that period 
the Mahomedan armies were endued with a religious frenzy, as considering thenoselves 
divinely commissioned to root out idolaters and punish idolatry,]; wherever they could 
acquire the opportunity and the power to do so. Under these circumstances, the rembving 
the image of the tutelary deity into a place of greater safety, in the Travaneore country, 
was but a natural proceeding on the part of the Bramins. We, on the other hand, may feel 
more sympathy with the people than with the images. The Mahomedan rule at this time, 
under various chiefs, most likely generals or military commanders, is fixed at forty -eight years 
by the MSS. or from S. S. 1246 down to 1293. This latter date, loft blank in the Pandion 
Chronicle, is given in the Supplementary Manuscript. It may be observed that the con- 
struction of the manuscripts, the names agreeing with plural verbs, induced us to translate 
as there written. Wo have subsequently been inclined to conjecture that Nemian might 
not mean a proper name, but one nominaied from Athi-sultan^mulk^ although the construe* 
tion rather favors the translation given. Before the death of Mahomed III. he had lost, by 
his absurd and impolitic measures, whatever had been gained by bis predecessors or himself; 
and the Patan empire of Delhi, we are told by Ferishta; was reduced to the same limits 
which bounded it before the successful reign of Alla.§ 

PANDION CHRONICLE, Chap. V. Sec. 2, 3.— SUPPLEMSINTARY 
MANUSCRIPT, Sec. 8. 

We have before adverted, (p. 87) to the difficulty of reconciling the differences, in these 


* Dow’t Ferblita, vol. 1, p. 801. t lb. p. 308. 

t Wc Bfetl not perhaps be surprised at surli a persiiasiou resting en their minds, when we find the snre word of 
prophecy *' declaring what slionld be the character of Mahomedan armies. Reeelation, chap. 9, ▼. 15'-21. The reader, 
who may not have attended to this view of the subject, will do well to consult Bishop Newton's sound and judicious 
eapositioii of prophecy (vol. 2, chap. 0). The period assigned to their licence he files between A. D. 1281 and 1672. 
The calculation, however, pertains to Europe and professing Chrutians, and also relates more especially to the Turco- 
mans. The Afghans, or PaUns, and afterwards Uie* Moguls, appear to have had a somewhat different office assigned 
to them in the mysterious dispensations, or permission, of Divine Providence. 

^ Dow’s Ferishte, vol. 1, p. 323. 
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places^ of the two manuscripts, and may now simply refer the reader thither. We should 
be quite at a loss, but for the Mahometan annals, to account for so speedy a recovery of the 
Mysore power after the defeat of Belala-deva and plunder of his capital in A. D. 1310—11. 
The Mackenzie MSS. or inscriptions, yield no distinct traces of their power or influence after 
that disaster. But from Ferishta we are enabled conclusively to infer, that either the 
conquered king himself, or his son, must have retained the kingdom, most probably in the 
character of a tributary to Delhi. It will be remembered also, that in A.D. 1323, 
fVarankalj the capital of the Ganapathi kingdom, fell before the Mahomedans; and, 
..According to the account given by Ferishta, in A. D. 1313, Kisnanaig^ son of Lidderdeo, of 
Arinkil (or kFarankal), went privately to Belal-deo^ the prince of the Carnatic, (that is 
Carnata,) and represented to him the importance of combining against the Mahometans. 
For such a league the time was certainly favorable: since Mahomed HI. had wasted all his 
means; had made himself ridiculous and hateful in the eyes of his subjects; had depreciated 
the currency of the country ; and had failed in an expedition against China, wherein numbers 
of his best troops had perished, partly by the snows of Himalaya, and want of supplies, 
partly by the Chinese ariny opposing the invaders. Under suoh circumstances the league 
formed by the aboriginal native princes proved formidable and successful. Ferishta says, 
that BelaUdeo built a strong city on the frontier of his dominions, and called it Bigur; that 
the Mahomedans were driven away on all sides ; and, that within a few months Mahomed 
had no possession in the Dekhant except Dowletabad: being the city which he had so' 
injudiciously sought to make his capital, giving it this name, instead of its former one of 
Vwara-Samudra. Whether Bigur be the same with Bednore; or whether it may intend 
Vijianagaramy or some other locality, we do not determine. Ferishta states, that at the 
death of Mahomed III., A.D. 1446, a kind of empire was long established in the Dekhan 
independant of the crown of Delhi. J This empire must, apparently, be the rising kingdom 
of Vijianagaram ; and though its origin is not very clearly stated, either in Mahomedan or 
native annals, yet it is probable that the beginning of real power must have been ante- 
cedent to the foundation of Vijianagaram, as commonly reputed, in A.D. 1338; and the 
league before mentioned, which may have had the aid of counsel from Madhava^ Vidyaranyay 
might have been its real commencement, or between the overthrow of fVarankal, A.D. 1323, 
and the era of the foundation, 1836. 

It is sufficient for our immediate object thus to have a clue given whereby to trace the 
possibility of a Mysore army driving away the Mahomedans within so short a period of time 
after the sacking of Dwara-Samudray and forty -eight years after the capture of Madura ; 
the date assigned to this rescue S. S. 1293, A.D. 1371, agrees very well with the other 
indications given. Campanudiavery the general of the Mysore rajah^s forces, wo suppose to 
have been a feudal chieftain as well as military commander: for Udiaver, we conceive to 
be the Tamil mode of spelling the word which Colonel Wilks terms Wadeyar, that is, the 
lord of thirty -three villages; a title subsequently assumed by the Mysore kings of another 
dynasty, and borne also as a title by the Jangama priests. The reader must be apprized^ 


t Dsw'i Feriihta, vol. 1, p. S12. X Ib. vol. 2, p. 45. 
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or reminded^ that the reigning* dynasty at Mysore did not succeed to the throne until a later 
period than the one now in question. In the Prefacfi to this work,, a conjecture was thrown 
out as to the possibility of this Mysore general having established himself, or his own 
descendants, in authority at Madura; but, if so, it must, in all probability, have been in the 
character of Dalavayi, or military commander, often more authoritative than the regal post 
itself: as the question has been discussed, at p. 87 of this volume, to that we must again refer. 
Whether the Mysore general extended his authority to Tanjore; whether the Mahomedans 
had^acquired any power there; or whether the capital of the Soreri kingdom had yet been 
removed from Vriyur^ we cannot determine; though some of the Mackenzie MSS. wouI8^ 
probably yield, on examination, the requisite data. The Mysore general, most probably, 
caipp to the rescue of Madura direct from the Ghauts, by the Gajulhuttee pass. 

The miracle in the Madura temple, on the entry of Campanu Haver ^ will not be so surpris- 
ing to the reader— who considers the various inodes of entry accessible to the Brainins — as the 
same miracle seems to have been in the eyes of the Mysore general. Most temples have 
private doors, or else wickets in the greater gates ; and, besides, a little light is thrown on 
this subject by the thirty-fburth TirmilliadeL 


PANDION CHRONICLE, Chap. V. Sec. 4.-SUPPLEMENTARY MANU- 
SCRIPT, Sec. 9.-CARNATACA DYNASTY, Sec. 1. 

We now come to the point where the last-mentioned manuscript, the leading one in this 
volume, meets the two others. The much greater fulness of details in the latter manu- 
script will enable us id dispense, for sometime, with any further minute attention to cither 
of the two former ones. The discrepancy of dates in these two, as to the commencement of 
the rule of the northern viceroys, has been adverted to and reconciled:* we have no dale 
mentioned, in the last one, till section 5; and by the time when we come to that section, we 
shall have had the assistance of dates in some minor manuscripts, to be adduced in evidence 
on various details. 

The writer of the History of the Carnataca Governors, termed by us, for brevity's sake, 
the Carnataca dynasty, has made a slip of the pen at the outset, inasmuch as Penukondai 
ii a distinct place, at some distance from Vijianagaramy and of later foundation; but he 
probably intended Amujumli^ and being a Souf hr on ^ confounded the two together. Ana^ 
(fuiuii was a suburb on the north bank of the Toomboodra, and V ijiawigaram^Vf o)^er on 
the setuth bank; somewhat analogous, in the main feature of the case, to the city of London 
and the h<irough <if Southwark. The remaining ruins attest the ancient extent; and, to 
some degree, the bygone splendor; though on the latter point European and Asiatic ideas 
widely differ. The Durga referred to in this first section, is most probably the form termed 
Bhiivanvsirari^ which the sage Madhava Vfdyaranya is said to have propitiated, so as to 
lead to the first foundation of the town, by the two brothers Harihara and Biikha-raycr. 


* p|!. 88, 94. 
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We infer, that from the time of Vicramaditya doiirnwards, the worship of the sanguinarj 
goddess Kali had continued to prevcul in those northern portions of the Peninsula. The 
Nava-rattiri, a festival of nine days to her honor, was 'publicly observed, we shall see, by 
the offset kingdoms in Mysore and Madura; and, from the mode of celebration in these, wo 
infer *that a main point of the amusements was in the combats of gladiators with wild 
beasts, on the*model of ancient Rome and modern Spain. This festival in honor of Darga 
■till continues to be celebrated in Saiva temples, and throughout the Peninsula; though, of 
course, not in the same national manner: it is held in the month Peratasiy or Septediber. 

' Xt that time peons, or soldiers, pay homage to their weapons, the same in kind as to their 
idols; the artisan worships his implements ; the writer does divine honors to his pen ; and the 
school-boy makes pujei to the books he is learning. So puerile is idolatry in its coneomi- 
tants! as if the instrument were more than the hand that wields it; not to say any thing 
further of the system. Our readers of course are endowed with reflection ; and they will 
not, we presume, require any further remarks on the contents of this section of the 
manuscript, whether legendary or historical, either to strengthen their credence, or add to 
their* information. * ^ 


CARNATACA DYI^ASTY, Sec. S. 

Previous to making any observations of our own, on this portion of our subject, we would 
introduce the mention of some minor manuscripts in our possession; which, from the 
preface to them, appear to have been copied out and put together by the head Brumin at 
Madura, in consequence of the visit of the late F. W. Ellis, Esq. to thaf place, in the year 1819. 
They stop at diflereiit periods; leaving open the conjecture of their having been originally 
written at earlier and various dates; but, as a whole, they form one native book, as large as 
the manuscript under annotation. With a slight exception of some frivolous or wholly 
irrelevant matter, they bear on the elucidation of this northern dynasty which ruled at 
Madura. Hence, notwithstanding their containing some repetitions of matters before 
narrated, we shall introduce them, svriatim^ as they generally add something new, or put 
some known fact in a new point of observation. We know not if these MSS. came into the 
possession of Mr. Ellis, but suppose they did not, from his having died at Ramiserara s*o 
soon after his visit to Madura. The head Bramin was then named Miriahjnja^Patlar ; and, 
in order to avoid circumlocution, we shall refer to them as the Mirtanjeya Manuscripts. 
The first of them, goes over the matter of the opening sections of the Caruataca Dynasty ; but 
with a few additional circumstances. It is the following one. 


2 a 


▼OL. II. 




A DESCRIPTION OF THE CARNATACA LORDS 


Who ruled in the Madura country; at first governed by Kula-Segara- Pandion, 
,• and lastly by Chandra-Segara-Pandion. 


The Malta Raja, who ruled iaVijianagaram, had placed Nagama-Nakkcr in 
charge of collecting the revenues, or tribute, arising from the southern countries; being 
Nanclii-nattu, or Travancore, and the district of Arcot. .The Rayers own army 
consisted of 20,000 cavalry, and 6,000 elephants, which were placed under 
I^'againa-Naicker's command;, besides which, he had of his own retainers 6,000 
cavalry, and 20,000 infantry. While he thus held an extensive and responsible charge 
under the Rayer, he made a pilgrimage to Cast, in consequence of having no child; 
and there, in the presence of the god called Visvanatha, he, during forty days, 
maintained a restricted diet, without salt, and was engaged in performing devotions. 
On the forty-first night, in the third jamam (or watch), tl)e god Visvanatha appeared 
in a dream, and said, “ For a length of time you have been paying homage to me. 
To-morrow, when you are performing the morning ablution in the Ganges, we will 
exhibit to you the image of an emerald lingam; if you render homage to it, you will 
receive a son, and will acquire great fame.” According to the dream, on the morrow, 
when they bathed in the Ganges, an emerald lingam struck upon their feet. On 
examining the ground with their hands, they found a very beautiful lingam. Taking 
it up with unspeakable joy, having come into the presence of the god, and having 
performed many charitable donations, receiving the favor of the god, they again 
returned to Vijianagaram. While they were occupied in performing ceremonies of 
worship to the emerald lingam, the wife of Nagatna- Naicker was delivered of a son. 
They named the child Visvanatha- Naicker, and day by day had him instructed in 
learning and general knowledge, and in the* art of fencing; until, at the age of 
sixteen years, the young man had become very accomplished. 
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At that time, according to the established custom of the capital, it was incumbent 
on the Rayer to go out to hunt during the Nava-rattiri feast; and having spread 
nets, on St wild buffalo being caught, then it must, according to rule, be presented as a 
sacrifice to Durga. Visvanatha-Naicker, being sixteen years of age, went out to the 
king's hunt at the Nava-rattiri feast, when the animal, as usual, was caught ; but it 
had uncommonly strong and lengthy horns, extending even to the rump, so that no 
one could, by a single blow, separate the head from the body; and there was great 
grief, arising from an apprehension of danger threatened to the state. The Durga 
appeared to Visvanathay and bid him go and offer his services on the occasion ; 
adding, that if the blow were struck with his hand, the head would fall from the 
animal's shoulders. Accordingly Visvanatha- Naicker went to the Rayer; and on 
cisking permission to cut off the aiiirnars head, the same was accorded. On striking 
the beast, he severed the head from the shoulders at a blow. The Rayer was 
greatly rejoiced, and praised him highly, giving to him the royal jewels which were 
on his own person; and said, ‘‘As you were born by a peculiar favor of the gods, 
1 shall make you ruler of some kingdom:” thus giving him a promise of future 
promotion. 

Soon after the kings of the Atiga^ Vanga, Callnga^ Casnitra^ and Nepala 
countries withheld the tribute to the Rayer which they had been accustomed to 
pay; of which he received information from his agents employed in the different 
zillahs. The Rayer^ being displeased, sent V\Hvanaiha-l^aichii\ at the head of an 
army, and he conquered all these kings; and having carefully arranged for the 
future })ayment of the tribute, according to past customs, he returned to the Rayer 
and, on reporting his proceedings, the Rayer was much satisfied with him, made 
him many presents, and kept him near his own person, he being in bigh favor. 

During this state of circumstances, Vira-Sigara-Soren, king of Tanjore, forcibly 
took possession of the kingdom of Madura, ruled by Chaiulra-Svgara- Paadion ; in 
consequence of which act, the latter came to the Rayer and preferred a complaint. 
The Rayer sent for Nagama-Naicker, and said to him, “ Since the country of 
Chandra-Segara-Pandion is within the boundaries^of your jurisdiction, you will go and 
conquer Vira-Segara^Soren; and, by every available means, having obtained posses- 
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sion of the country, you will then restore it to Chandra'Segara-Pandion." Nagama- 
Naiclcer, as he was ordered, conquered Vira-Segara-Suren ; but instead of giving up 
the country, he retained possession of it for himself. On this intelligence reaching 
the Raifcr, he sent for Visoanatha-Naicker, and said to him angrily, “Your father, 
instead of giving up the kingdom, has kept it for himself.’' Visvanatha having 

obtained the Rayer's permission, put himself at the head of the royal forces,* and 

• 

’advanced near to Madura; and then sent word to his father to give up the kingdom 
to the Pandion, or else it would be needful to take him by the hand and lead hyn to 
the Rayer; yet he {Nagama-Naickef) did not come peaceably, but assembled an 
army, and came against his son to offer him battle. As Visvanatha was born by 
divine favor, he overcame and dispersed his father’s forces, and took his father 
prisoner. On his afterwards restoring the Pandion, the latter, overcome with joy, 
said, “Your father before settled the difference between me and the Soren by con- 
quering him, and now you have overcome your father on my behalf, and have given 
me the kingdom: what equal return shall I render to you? As my family is dimin- 
ished, and 1 have no heir, the Horen, after my death, will take forcible possession of 
my kingdom, You therefore are my adopted son; and to you I wish the kingdom to 
descend after me.” Saying this, he conducted him to the temple, where in the presence 
of Mmatchi he had him invested by the Puttar, or head Hramin, with the crown, 
the dagger, the sceptre, the seal, and the fish-umbrella, even as if delivered to him 
from the hand of the goddess herself. Visvanatha- Naicker placed Ariya-Natha- 

Muthaliar, and also the commander of the forces, named Kesavapa- Naicker, with the 
Pandion, as his assistants; and then, taking his father along with him, he returned to 
the presence of the Rayer. On reporting the success of his expedition, the Rayer 
was much gratified, and said, “We forgive your father in consideration of what you 
have done ;” adding many presents. 

Some time after, intelligence arrived that the Pandion was deified (deceased). On 
the announcement being conveyed to the Rayer, he said (to Visvanatha- Naicker) 
“ Since that Pandion adopted you as his son, giving you the kingdom and the seals, 
and also in fulfilment of ray former promise to you, (the government shall be 
yours).” The Rayer had him anointed, gave him the goddess Durga, which had 
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precedence over the royal throne^ with much wealth, and inveated him with the titles 
of Chief of the Pandiya country and Lord of the Southern throne, together with 
royal banners ; and then sent him away. 

On coming to Madura, he constructed seventy-two bastions to the fort; and 
appointed seventy-two Palliya~carers, corresponding with the bastions. He also 
caused the fort of Trichinopoly to be built. He likewise conquered the five ibde- 
‘pendent princes to the south, who acknowledged no earthly superior. He reigned 
twenty-six years. His second in power, Ariya-natha-MuthaUar, constrqpted 
thousand-pillar’d choultries in Madura, Tinnevelley, and other places. 

The son of Visvanatha-Naicker was Raja-Periya-Kistnama-Naicker. 
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CARNATACA DYNASTY, Sec 3. 

• As the name and influence of Ariya^natha-Muthaliar appear so very conspicuous in this 
and following sections, we shall here insert two others of the Mirtanjeya Manuscripts : of 
wbich, one relates wholly to him, and the other principally so, though in part adverting to 
other matters, and carrying forward the Carnataca line of princes to a more advanced 
period. It will hence appear that the part taken by Ariya^natha-Muthaliar in the change 
of the royal dynasty was not a trifling one ; but any conjectures founded on these indica- 
tions may for the present be spared. A summary retrospect may be entered on afterwards. 
The two manuscripts alluded to will now follow. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF ARIYA-NATHA-MUTHALIAR. 


If Uie greatness of Ariya-natha-Muthaliar be inquired into, it must be replied, 
that it was boundless; and that mtmy, even kings, have not been equal to him. 
Tradition has handed down the following things concerning him. 

When Ariya-natha-Muthaliar was twelve years old, one named Nambiyan, who was 
performing piyei to Pulliar (Ganesa), saw a cobra-capella defending him by the 
shadow of its head from the sun’s rays while he was sleeping; and going to him, 
took him by the hand, saluted him respectfully, carried him home, gave him food ; 
then received from him a written document,* and advised him to proceed to the 
north.. As soon as he had gone thither, and was connected ^ith the suite of Panja- 
Muthalif elder brother of Nagama-Naickers agent, the Rayer gave to the said 
Muthali a royal palanquin.f Nagama-Naicker introduced Ariya-nathen to the 
presence of the king, when two circumstances of propitious result occurred : the one 
was his explanation of the almanac and astrology, and the other, his pointing out 
the means whereby the buffalo’s head might be struck off at one blow. In conse* 
quence of the Royer's approbation hence accruing, Ariya-nptha-AIuthaliar was 
numbered among the ministers of state, and placed at their head. He then had a 
plough and an ox-goad made, both of gold, and sent them as a present to his elder 
sister. And on occasion of his own marriage, in the presence of the Rayer, he 
expended ten lacs of gold rupees, fed forty thousand of his relatives, including botli 
those grown up and children ; and he provided the marriage expenses of a great 
number of bis relatives, at various places, on their return towards their homes. • 

Subsequently he procured an interview of the Patzdiya-rqja with the Rayer; he 
assembled the various chiefs, or commanders of forces; and, taking Visvanatha- 


* Verbal traditioa says, that the Bramin Nambiym foretold to the youth that he would become 
wealthy, powerful, aud illustrious ; and on the young man objecting that he was merely a husband- 
man, the Bramin reassured him ; and to shew his own confidence in the prediction, took from him a 
written engagem^t that when his prosperity should happen he would give half of his acquirements 
to the said Bramin. 

• • 

t The writer intends to intimate that this magnificent and rare doj^tion came to the Muthali 
through the propitious influences attending on Ariya-nathen. 
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umrmaSeSaerQjppGuQ^AQaeoeOinh^ ^pifQptl^^pmiBJ(^(BpjpS)ppuif.a(^inriuirQt 
!taerTQpeargpa(^ pij^s(^a€Sliun9sarLipL^ppi3€aruipiL(ipL^Q^paSi€arQpaa>ptuirlrQjeSiuSGed 
^GearaiLGuQ^iQiLs^iuirmiL umaaSeS^e‘irlrL[^jiaa>iruua‘mi 9 ^tUJnr^naii(^ iririuir 
Gui-i^umaaiSieSie^erUnZsn-uJUUL^QL^eoaOirui onui^uir^uJiiGMaLCiinSpGirpjfiL^Gear 
QfipSiuirMatlraGir€S€rai^p^ujaaea>irtLiiLm»^L^Lp~Qasresar®mtp^ uimrifLViGpap^Gea 
g^Q^ppe^SiuQu^9C€0ml^pjiuirmLf.aj!nre‘irQii(i^Ui^L^fB)aL^ifueStLefeSerQJ^p^uji 
z^(— 8arrttJ/rtt9 GpQfiafB^QanSjfiQoi^^ira^uJLh^gpuiSeS^er QuIH 
UJuatariupjii^Gear lo ja€a>ffttSGeug)(T^i(^iLGuirjiaiL.iGag)(i^pjfQQj(^Ga^p9frp 
jfiL^Gear LS0i^if,iuirQipji(ffiu!fGu/IGe^ QQiQe^mao>L^umjga(^pGurjl 

UbjsimirtiSGeo S)Q^pjpQfipSiuir(T^iLQ^^peirpjpu,Qear GurnSemmL^uesai^^p 
Guw^^ppq^Pjt^ (Aojrrriua (ifiif-pjiGua(ejpQaiiBinSlGe^ jrrajf^§ij^paiL0er(tf^ 
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hfakker with him, came to the pandion country; and having; there rectified all 
existing^ disorders, he caused the Pandion king to he crowned, and instructed him to 
prepare and send to VuvanathOf as an acknowledgment for the crown, a large sum 
of money, made up in parcels, the contents not being counted; while he himself 
remained at Madura with a large army. But when the Mahomedans and Mah^ttas 
•had invaded the Royer's dominions, he proceeded thither from Madura, with a great 
force; and when the Rayer fell in the midst of the battle, the Royer wrote and gave 
him a bequest, to the effect, that after his decease the Muthaliar should be accounted 
as bis adopted son; and, giving up the country to him, bid him conquer the* 
invading army, in obedience to this command, having paid homage to Durga, by 
her approval and aid he overcame the Mahomedans and Mahrattas; and then 
expressing his desire to assume the crown 'to his relatives and other friends, they 
advised him not to do so. He therefore divided the /{oyer's. dominions among the 
three following persons: that is, Vuvanatha^Noicker, the son of Cottiya-Nagama- 
Naicker; Vira-ragava-MopaU-Naicker, of Tanjore; and the ruler of Srirangham 
(Seringapatam), of the Mysore country. He retained the oflBce of commander*in-chief 
of the forces of all three of these king;doms. He built many*<%iiva and Vaishnava 

• t 

temples, /{oyer-towers, and pillar'd choultries; and caused many repairs of sacred 
places to be made. • In the ceremony of anointing (the image) in the night of Siva, he 
expended twelve thousand gold rupees. Afterwards he built walls and fortifications 
<at Tirisira-puram ‘(Tricbinopoly), at Madura, at Tanjore, at Seringapatam, and at 
Raya-vellur, (in the north,) and at Palamcottah; as also at other places. He 
established two thousand of bis relatives, at the villages of Sora-kulantaren, Nagefi, 
Tirumangalam, Putta-neri, and other places: building them houses, and giving 
them lands for cultivation. He also gave countries to seventy*two PaUiya-carers. 
He besides appointed villages to remit hundis (or bills of exchange) to Cast 
(Benares)', for -the puipose of .daily feeding there one thousand Bramins, in the 
name of the before-mentioned officiating priest of PuUiars temple, named Nambiyan, 
Thus he caused .many charitable acts to be performed ; and was very illustrious for 
•h'lB bravery and skill in combat. Agreeably i.9 this description an equestrian statue 
may be seen, as cut out in the thousand-pillar’d choultry, and also in the new 
icbooltry (of Trimal-Naig^ at Madura). • 


won. u. 


2 « 
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Q*B‘Q/BfijPfiiLoi(^iSfisr€OLLfiLai^iSeirim‘fiQiLiarjiiQnr»nS 9muek9inu^iljLfQsf(B/g 
^91 jSfiuirtairiupets>fiQ«‘iSiaQeir9iSianri(QQsir(Bfifiut^i(^jf pests 

* 

SJ^Sjfes)uaSQ)(Sei>Jl^ieirLS(^i^if.iulrurtanupaipQe‘iuiLuteBrtaiisrriulruL^i-ihpir 

iStJti^L^Qsirae’eiTQm gpQLaearjp pt^(yiLJBL.pe^esr(yt9itpuKk QuSliULaggie^teir Gseiri 

• # 

0 iKSuiTjp^uuif-JkQQLLc^ii^ UL^i^thQoiQssrL^fQLCimr^ Q^ircc^eSi^L^ir^aeir^Op 
Qu^es)tri(^!rtriulr^u^eir\)jgir0srLh9€s>Ui6B)tuQairL^ijfLiULj^jSir sm^tuSsIrQ^LOirireBreSl^f^fiir 
iu^a»0«ff0^0Ljr&/0L&^(^^/rg^/f€if/finr<SQiLD/rL!/LS8srr0(Uds0«0Ln9ifas;<ffLJZ-.iL.aorLD 
LCiuS^ir0ea^Li:i^p/B$(r^S(^LLg}uutf^AQUL^L^iEJsi^ifL^^Sr(Lpjg^tuirirQilrs^^fifiQpeorjp 

u 

e^Uiei:ppirBK‘pjiS(^i2i(2iAeoirsperrappui Gd‘^fSu^tuira§)Q^pja OsiirmCB^Q^arsihS 
Qi^peotltSeifiJBii^peodhGfiirjflLhTtnuIrG^irL^pQfiiii^itSpssireOUieafsrL^uQ^il^Gesrsi 
SoJir/rp^ifiLjar&f ffiruSpu^Qu^ir ^sfr^QeooiiueeareBtSl ^iSGel^m&SL^LJen' 
lU^UiO^^itSeQi^Sr ^uuire$ ^S\& pLftTLLQsir L^m>L^ u^jpssitrG mw L^€SiL^p(^^ir ^IrG SRL^ 
iJL.L»iBsrLo(?tf /ri»0S)z.Finu(?flj^^/r(?<sjrL^flS)L.Li/r8sn’(UL2(?iSirL.«]»L. (y^pcotrQiu 
QRH^mbpeom)i^el^eoQsffL^ss>L^iu(^iliSL^i^€S)^pjipas)Befr^pSm(Lp'35>piuiiq^&^Q^frip 
^90irppir€arpafl^(T^LcauseoiiiuippQ€arf}(ippei)R8uj8(^LDisJ^€il^Qirm‘L^iraStrLL^(SLnu 
p jlL.Gcor^q^isRSQ^ir^eORSiue^inup^L^Gear g)(j^sfi^Q^ireoSeSL^(B(^(Bpjl -crcDe. 
uuirtsfriuui^Qa(^il&ea)u:^eSL^(B^(3p^(tp9sriSetTi$(nutrlr^ei!>0umjgiJQe^ppLLi3iutr0ii 

0£jr 9iiSGeO fip^oJULp.i(^i30L£^^^i(^^^9pGuir4F€ariDpt^i^iiuL^iunuS^mLf^ 

i 

lU(^Lh9(i^iJi(EJS(^il^eSu,(Sl^(Bppfrlrg}LJLj£f^A^^GearaLhL^m€BtSliuauAtBtrLjm€BSeS^Sr 

0^(^e^QfflaJU(^i8pu^ia^(^L^GGsr8pp^e^r^aJirR^^(j^ppirlra‘uGuirjli}i§}flfLJifLiltLJ 

u.u.^Siiup irius^pfStur Ra>ir(i^ ^esiiroSeai Q ljS\ ^o^uSirairco Lomt^upjfl^RsS (7«UflL/ *oLy 

* 

jguseau.up^^eeilQMiLiiItOe‘iiSfi(^^^peiDpi^urp^Osrea‘erQpiflaJenr(gijL 
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• THE ROYAL LINE OF THE CARNATACA PRINCES. 


' Sometime after the year of Salivahana 1400, in the Kaliyutti year, in Panguni 
month, the 15th day, Cottijfam-Nagama-Naicker having entered the Madura kingdom, 
he placed a fortified camp to the south of the town of Tirumangalam, and to the 
south of the Camandala-manda river, and remained there some time. Afterwards 
having come to the town called Cayatatur, on the 15th day of Kartiki month^ and 
Ravuttiri year, on the first approach to Gayatatur of Visvanatka-^Naicker and Ariya- 
,natha-Mutkaliar, accompanied by an army, Kistnama-Naicker * died. The matters* 
which were in consequence needful to be done, were accomplished by Visva- 
natlia-Naicker and Ariya-naiha-Muthaliar, in conjunction; when they returned to 
Madura. 

In S.S. 1482, on the 1 1 th of Margali month, and Ravuttiri year, on a propitious 
day, Visvanatha-Naicker was anointed and crowned, in the presence of the goddess 
Minatchi; and Ariya-natha-Muthaliar was appointed to the station and authority 
of principal minister and commander of the forces, and he assumed the two seal 
rings of both offices. While discharging the duties of lioth these responsible 
stations, the extent of country acquired was from Utatur and Valikondapuram,'\ on 
the north, even to Caniya-Cumari (Cape Comorin) on the south; to Coyambutur, 
Irodui Taraburam, and Mek-Mali, on the west ; to Ramiseram, and the sea, on 
the east. 

While the Maha-raja, Visvanatha-Naicker, was holding the sceptre in Madura, 
he caused his son, Cumara-Kistnapa-Naicker, to'be anointed, on the 11th day of Tai 
month, in Rudirotkari year. During the reign of this prince, in the Acheya year, 
Ariya-nayaga-Muthaliar called some of his relatives from Peru-nadu, in the Kancki 
district of the T&ndamandalam, and constructecT. for them a fort, at a place called 
Sora-vantan, in which he. built three hundred houses, and gave to them : he also 


* What person h intended is not known. 

• f 

t More commonly sp^lt Ootatoor and Wolconda : the former is a town, thirty miles north of 
Trichinopoly ; and the latter, a fort and pettah, about five miles from Toloor, on the bank of the 
Vellar river. 
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ptgtdiup^ - (^D«DU00a0i^(D(9a. -QsgtLi^iULaprsLDpraj^aifuS-mf^iiip^mri 
04U#^^0U)a>««)jtf^«0^ Qpp(Si«LatmL.M LawirL.pfii^pQppiQ» QsriLmt- 
GurtL(B*0jp^pg9SI(^p^ JlpmGufip«LipprpjiS^^pfi(^AQpQuir^fmip0 
fi~(^3*g^p^te>si£’'0(giei. ~ «S«ajfigppgtJB*fmjn-M^iijfSlLiprus(tppJBiajgfmif'e, 
^pptirg^QuipLAgPisLipprp/BgDQip^paQggrLCgp^lfp^miSt^tBarLapguia^Jf^gjg- 

0Lbg tmuaw iiwQai G mure iljtS(iif JULor (0 if ^ p p(^pL~As Gaiaigif.aj^Lagi Qfigg>**4rgQ 

aaipg ppgui*gpia)gs(^t}iPjiltupgiueQpp^iugii^ai^s(^tigk.LSl(^p^9saOQp (tp 

SutSp«ji^f^tiuLc>^fn%i(^m)p^vg^aigm€aresgpptl i^GiapP^mi 

M fimpgafpfiifl-(^iUigS'«^L^idg9^--«^gatpfi»u£^d.0iuilLc>geirfmgtSlpgtarp^gg 
i^gr^pgpuk*gatge^i(^iliud.L^gtSGg^(QQ9Ug&i^ppifi*ppilnSppgt&iat3i§^g 
ggg(Bpifi*gffQfiilpiitiupg£is(yip^iuggmi^sij^i(^i(^(B^^k.uttjGLDgfiSQpppii^^i 
Osgiiar(Bpipsppilji3ppggJiisilugssrjguSppghgi^ao^t~iGifa.miLt^p^jfgS^oifSQsg 
gggu.gL\S(yuhQppG* *girgiiLaa ^LaUmtagi^JiGippG* Q^giuiLir^p^}iiiGgg(Bpff 
ggUfifGLaGm) LDSKiQfippQariGs g)irir(7LD«fft£Car«x_*)a;aD<ri00 ^eoLaSL^ipuafitog 

aS LaggggeLogg^OJggf^ - tSgfupgppirUJAsgmifmeirQ^siGaga^Q^^p^Qp 

Sv iSa) jyai ^ectr i^p ^ ?«r0LDir p Sa^taigLDpg gjds f a/^#(j040 La^gogiS ti 0 p^ Ggg 
gg fi ~(^ii€o>ptff^Sis£t^- UL.t-gi3Ggkfa^QgFgjj!gge0nuggiliQi6gs,8pgg9ep^Ggijf 
gg0UigeSiiugff^Plfiajpgiug(tpp^iuggaiggtiTQpgggggg>i—LagggL.M i^eg 

(^0L^n^9es)LLiSG«>ttS(j^ppQu(r^pguifLtO9.p€SmQpmpiugSpQjpi^Qumgfuf$utgg‘ 

p jptfQeg !pgtppt*i^Qg^t-iin—uf-o-i*^(d3*(SP pog^gggSQm)Q*gi^«ioL^OugLJ3MQgg(S 

p jg^^a(iQptsr,gfgjlnS(Biuai—tfjaQgir(Bpjil ^P/)cir|^AL/irsi00tf corojuir ^aagstgff 
HfLaaiaaiieirp^LtiL-g SfO L>(ipaMttlef.gOgg(Bpjppffi^0p^^a)^OpgjOaip0gJvQgg 

mgL.(^«a’^Oggm)^pQpg€mtB)4^LDtBBri-m)pfi^0pjlaippt.p«Smg(Xfifs>piug0s^Lo9 

■* > 

mipOd^ifigiQ^iugi pp(^ QaiamggggiSarigg ^gs(QtLt^tugggr(ippg^u(^istQ*ggo to or 
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called thither the gvS^u of Kanchi-purim, toid' constructed for him a temple and' ' 
dwelling; giving him instructions to perform the rites of worship^ and present the 
usual , offerings {of fruits, &c.) In order to perform the needful services to his 
relatives from Tondamandalam, he placed Vellan-fillayt VirarKtUtiyat, Peran' 
Kollen, Tachen, and, under these, eighteen other laborers in their different traides ; 
together with Pariars for free-hired work, and other -Pariarg who were sluves. 
Having appointed these people to their several occupations, he recommended his 
relations to live and prosper; and thus those who came from Peru-nadu lived io^the 
place called Sora-vantan. 

Down to the 19th day of Kartiki month of Angila year, iCumara.Kistnama- * 
N'aicker) held the government; and from the 20th of the same month and year, down 
to Avani month of Mantnatha year, being twenty* two years and nine months, his 
son Virapa-Naicker reigned. From Peratasi month of Manmatha year, down to 
Vyasi month of Pilava year, *or five years and nine months, Cumara-Kiitnama- 
Naicker (reigned). On the 7th day of Sittari mouth of Survari year, Ariya-nayaga- 
Muthaliar delivered up both seal rings to his lord, and obtained the world of Siva; 
(that is, died). Ariya’-nayaga. Muthaliar held the united offices of minister and 
generalissimo during four reigns, or thirty-eight years and nine months. From Avani 
month of Pelavi year, down to Tai month of Dundami year, or twenty-one years 
and eight months, Mutthu-virapa-Naicker reigned. From the 7th of Masi month 
of Dundami year, to the 4th of Masi month of Velambi year, or thirty-six years, 
Tirumali.Naicker reigned. In this time the office of generalissimo was held by 
Ramayer. From the fifth day of Masi of Vdamba year, down to Vyasi month of 
Tigari year, or four months, Mutthu-virapa-Naicker reigned. From Ani month of 
Vigari year, down to Ani month of Dundami year, or twenty-three years and two 
months, the adopted son, Choka-natha~Naicker, reigned. In his reign Chinna-tambi- 
Muthaiiar was generalissimo for seven years. After that time Bramins held the 
office. From Adi month of Dundami year, down to Sukita year, or eight years, 
Ranga‘Kistna~Afutthu~virapa~Naicker reigned. . From Pramotutha year down to 
Vicrama year, or nineteen yeax&,Vyia*Ranga-Chokapa Naicker\i€mg a minor, Man- 
gamal ruled: from Fisua year down to VirMikirathi year, the third of Masi month, 
is thirty-one years. Down to that time is the period of the Carnataca line of princes. 

2 » • 
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fi00mfjmuLjLAJ§i QmrLJB^Q^irifitiireSisttar^famMiS^L^Quumptumr si^iSduuu 

* f 

mptJttrniLtSfipGpsLartLJiQsir0ar(Baip^SB>up^e«u 9aieaneiaanrsifQ^£]€S^«i 
Os irMrif.(t^issOsa’m>^i‘Qsir ^sj p pssSi G0iQu(^pirt—(B ptS srQpmptuiriii^ uif.iQ 

i y,j g p0SLairsstiripp^si(^ppirtKrii3«i^io9ito-(^)sa-S-p^esisuF'SiSmam-si0Diri(^ii 
uu-C-f^Qs^pfil^aiGao - (^isrS’p^msLff'SL.Siei^ -QppMJbgriap - 
tti«DA’i0(£ -@UB.(De.^*- i^QuMPisj^seirQLair^ear tSruui^uAststS'sarui-.L. 
LomLap L^i^nStUP' - (ipppiS«»ai-(^i)«B>aJsir8/J’^-ajiiDird(^il -(^l)®i^€b-A 

tQfGLsm>AQfUirffSaji«srLopriuisir6aissrsirjsis>pirif)~(^i)9p^ea)irLd’^ereL.-^iRujpiruj 
s(iyip^ujrffejirsare.ULiGiMir^ffLSiftBBr(Bis>sppp/rAssrmsiiSp Osir(Bp^uGuirtl(Bs 
8siGt0fstlj iSd^pfiiur^Tsar ^SiupirajsQppSiurS^aiffseirpipsppih iSppirsSiis^ 

OsaJi^AsCiuiLu-ihpir - Sb - iSeoai- (^i^tSi^-Qpptipjpp^iB 

(^impiff' -9iss)aA(^il • (^i».ijLisi^jif-i(^Qpp^sSrCtupirujAsnsjAs(^sQiljutL 
L^i2ijpp^iIi~(^0itiir8L^a‘a^~(yipMvSea-J>iS -(^tiLair8tS"'s>eu-aiss)iri^il -(^i)m,iii 

mr.^(^iJi9t)pguisffaiirseinljuiLu.iLglisiigQp^f)pybsppiliSppaaS\ssihirirLDiLjiu^ai 

( 

isar^artliS - (^ULoir ei- -(ifipateSsirS - (^i)ea>si sir 8 i^-simrA^iL-uS’^S’ 

Qppjp^ir iliupirajistmSsmruiLL^JitSsirfi-(^i)^sSI t^-Qppeojip^iB - 

simnd^di - (j^ UaL^iRLtyc.- ifQQpp^uL^p^fftsrQsBssprrppnajisSmasarLjtLu. 

iL$l^«)V(^~(^i-&srsrpJuSQpp£iuirffaiilsmpipsppiltt3ppiisSiAsmQsuprlrsair 

^CjuirptStgLa^npirpyisppilifSppirf£iAsijb^p^LQ-(^)^i9.Lff^'Qpptii»ssA8«-(^t 

mtmrifiL‘‘(^)PI~QffiusQt^ittBrQpp^tSgi2jupgusgaiS-ssruiLL.ihSpLa^p-^^-(jip, 

p*nDA8pLa-(^0~sisDgiLidi~^^S)Sb-il^tSnsajQraisQsrisi2jupgsJssfsiissrsig 


V ~^^smriiSpsp^ii^sutLt-i2isii». 
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A» in ibe foregoing MSS. end in the principal ones also, to frequent reference ia madn ' 
to the names of months and years, aoodlding to the native mode of redconing, it may not 
be amiss, for the sake of distant readers, to giro the order and explanation of both. And 
irst,|be native months. 


Tai ... 

From ibe 12tb of January to 

the 11th of February. 

Masi . . . 

a 

12th of February 

if 

11th of March. 

Panguni 

if 

12th of March 

fi 

11th of April. 

Sittari . . 

if 

12th of April 

fi 

12th of May. 

Vyasi . . 

a 

13th of May 

if 

12th of June. 

Ani . . . 

if 

18th of June 

if 

14th of July. 

Adi . . . 

if 

15th of July 

if 

14th of August. 

Avani . . 

if 

15th of August 

if 

14th of September. 

Peratast 

if 

15th of September 

it 

15th of October. 

Arapisi . . 

if 

16th of October 

if 

14th of November. 

Kartikiya . 

*ii 

15tb of November 

if 

13th pf December. 

Margali 

a 

14th of December 

if 

11th of January, 


Secondly, the native years. These are reckoned in a cycle of sixty ; as follows. 


1 Pirapava 

1 ^21 Saruvasidhu 

41 Pilavanga 

2 Ibava 

22 Saruvatari 

42 Kilaka 

3 Sukili 

28 Virothi 

43 Savumiya 

4 Pramotntba 

24 Vikurathi 

44 Satarana 

6 Prasorpathi 

25 Kara 

45 Virothikirutbu 

6 Angirasa 

26 Nandana 

US Paritftbi 

7 Strimuga 

27 Vijia 

47 Pramaticha 

8 Bava 

28 Saya 

48 Ananta 

9 Iva 

29 Manmatba 

49 Raeshatba 

10 Dathu 

80 Dunmuki 

50 Nala 

11 Isura 

31 Yevilambi 

51 Pingala 

12 Vegudaniya 

32 Vilambi 

52 Kalayudhi 

18 Pramathi 

33 Vigari 

58 Siitaradbi: 

14 Vikirama 

84 Sarvari 

54 Ravuttiri 

16 Visu 

35 Pilava 

55 Dunmatht 

16 Sitteraibanu 

36 Subakirutbm 

56 Dundumi 

17 Subanu 

37 Sobakirutbu 

57 Rudfroikart 

18 Daruna 

38 Kurotbi 

58 Radhiraksba 

19 Partiva 

89 Visuvavisu 

59 Krothana 

20 Vijta 

40 ParapaTa 

60 Acheya 


Of the present cycle, the first year, or Pirabava^ was A.D. 1807. The present year, 18SS, 
answers to Manmathaf which began on the 12th of April ; and thence to April of the follow* 
lag year, answers to Salivahana Sagartam 1758. Thus, the year of the Christian era being 
given, to find the S.S. year deduct 77 after the middle of April, or beginning of Sittari monihr 



m ' 

•dd VS' from tbo faepimiBg of Tat month, or middle of Jaiiany, u{i to the middle of A^ril. 
The S.S. year being given, add 78from.the beginning of ThtyOrmiddieof January, apfothei 
middle of April, and 77 thence to Jamiary of the following year. In general we have been' 
content with simply adding 78 to the S.S. year; but as the doing so may aometimee peon* 
eion an error of a few months, the reader will hereby be enabled to make the correction, in 
any case where severe aoouracy duiy be required. 


CARNATACA DYNASTY, Sbo. 4, 6. 

We may now take a general retrospect of the -foundation of this new dynasty. We 
must previously repeat the observation that the date given in section 5, of S. S. 1854, as that 
when the bastions of the fort were built, is wrong. It has been seen that this is the same 
date assigned to the conquest of the country by Nagama-Na^ker, subject to the correction 
of writing S.S^ 1454 in pjace of S.S; 1354, and corresponding with A.D. 1532. .And 
though the year of the Cali-yugam 4583 agrees, according to the customary reckoning,* 
with S. S. 1854, yet that date we presume may have been guided by the other one. From 
.the third of the minor manuscripts just given, the conquest by Nagama-Naicker is put 
‘‘some time after S.S. 1400;** consequently, the latitude of expression will permit the exten- 
sion of the date to S.S. 1454. The instalment of Viavanatha-Naicker is Bxed at S.S. 1482, 
A.D. 1559; differing only a year, or perhaps a few months, from the date assigned to 
the same event in the Pandion Chronicle. To fix this instalment at S. S. 1481 — 2, seems to be 
accurate; but as the d^tes so minutely given in the Camataca Dynasty do not accord 
therewith, it may be best to leave the question of dates alone for some time^ until we 
descend to a more recent period, and can bring ottiers*from the Pandion Chronicle, or more 
recently still, from known public events, fixed as to times of occurrence, by other autho- 
rities; by which intermediate aid we may re-ascend to a final adjustment of this particular. 

From Mr. Campbell's list of the Rayer dynasty, (RoyaUio, by the way, being the same in 
meaning, in Telugu, as Raysr in Tamil,) it appears that ArisAna-Rayer ruled twenty -oneyears,’ 
from S.S. 1480 to 1452 (A.D. 1500 to 1530); Achyttia-^eta twelve years, from S.S 1452tol404 
(A.D. 1530 to 1542). There then succeeds an interval of usurped pdwers on the part 
Timma-raja and Rama~raja, though Sadasiva is nominally king for twenty-two years, from 
S. S. 1464 to S.S. 1486 (A.D. 1642 to 1564). At this last date the fatal battle of Tellicotta 
took place, in which Ratna-raja was elain. An interval of five years of Mahomedaa plunder 
and desolation occurred, after which (S.S. 1401, A.D. 1590) TrinuUa- Rayer re-established 
some remnant of the past empire, at the fortified position of Penu-KondOf beyond which 
time, for the present, we need not descend. With the above dates the two lists given by Mr. 
Wilson t very accurately correspond; the only variation being, that one list puts the five 
years of disorder into the reign of Sadasiva, and- tlie other into that of Trintala-Rayer ; 
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neitbsr of the liete MotiooiDf Bama^ajut who wiui properly only minkter; but who, ' 
his bea^htiness and ambition, inrolved tbo kingdom in his otrn dastruotion. 

• Now, from tbe foregoing dates, it will appoM probable (as bnfore ia&rred) that Nagama* 
Nakj^cr rwjeired his orders to support Cha^ra^&gara-Pattdion (tom Kri$hna-Rayer{ that 
he had effiscted the conquest in two or three years after; but that, availing hunself of tbe 
unsettled state* of things at Vijianagaram, during the earlier years aseribed to Aehyuta-deva^ 
when Timma^aja?» influence, as minister, Was predominant, be took measures to confirm 
l^imself in the independent sovereignty of Madura; that AchytUa-deva, having himself taken 
Hhe reins in band, despatched Visvanatha on the expedition against his father; that Chand* 
ra-Segara-PantUon ruled as a tributary for some little time, supported by the northern 
army, with Ariya~natku‘Mutkaliar at tfheir head; that, bis death occurring, Ktsvanh/Aa- 
Naicker was installed by Sadaaivaf by vtKue of tbe Pandion's asserted adoption, and the 
promised protection of two former Itayera; thaA ha actually entered on bis government* 
about six years previous loathe battle of Tellicotta; that the combination of Mahomedan 
princes, ending in that disaster, summoned Ariyaonatha-MuthaUarj with bis army, to thO 
suj>port of tbe Rayer*a throne; that Ranta-raja fell in the battle, when the bequest 
mentioned In the second of the preceding Mirtanjeya MSS. might indeed have been made, 
but it is more probably invention; and that then Anya-natha-Muthaliar returned with the 
collected remnant of bis forces to Vievanaiha-Naicker, who now, by the train of circum- 
stances, became an independent prince,«8he also proved himself to be an able and beneficent 
one. Ariya-natha-Muthaliar might have hod some influence over Mysore and Tanjore as 
asserted : it is not impossible, though it seems improbable, that he could have been military 
oommander-in-chief to all three states. The new dynasty in Mysor^, founded by Vyeya and 
Krishna from F>y taiuiyaram, was however then begun, and as tbSy might have known 
Ariya-natha-Mathaliar at the capital, so they might afterwards have profited from his aid 
or advice. The threatening power of the Mahomedans may also have awed the divisions 
between the Madura and Tanjore kingdoms into concord ; but the two powers were no 
longer in anywise equal; and it is probable that peace, by the king of Tanjore, could only 
be purchased by sacrifices, of which the cessiuii of Triobiuopoly in lieu of a place oompara- 
t-ively insignificant is perhaps a sufficient example. 

Throughout the whole narrative, as regards Visvamiha-Naieker, it is hardly poteible fo 
fail of remarking, that he is pourtrayed uniformly as a talented, brave, and benevolent man. 
The, at first sight, very doubtful proceeding of offering his services to tbe Payer against his 
own father, on a little closer inspection will appear in a different light. For since some one 
must undertake the duty, no one could perform it with so much tenderness, and with so 
many precwitioDS as tha sou; and whereas a stranger Would have been reckless of the life 
of Aiagatna-Naicker, and a rival or enemy would have sought its extinction on the field of 
coBsbat, his son could, and no doubt did, take such measures es would in a manner ensure 
its safety. The carefully keeping his father under guard for some time, until the Royer's 
anger should abate, marks a like wise precaution. 

The eecoud of the Mirtanjeya MSS. woul<V appear to intimate that Ariya-nath»- 
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Muthaliar^ owing to bis education by a Bramin, was in repute with the court of Vijiana-^ 
gardm as an astrologer; and that he devised the pla£ as regards killing the buffalo, which 
•uperstitioD rendered necessary, and of which Visvanatha was chosen to be the instrument ; 
the asserted appearancte of the goddess in a vision being only machinery, invented' to work 
upon the superstition of the populace. If so, the close alliance between the future king 
and his minister-general, and the great power of the latter, is accounted for; although the 
extensive authority confided to him might have been partly in imitation of the fashion 
which had prevailed at Vijianagaram jhui with very different results, owing to the diflerence 
of mental ability, and other qualifications, between Sadasiva and Visvanatha. The works 
undertaken at Trichinopoly and its neighbourhood shew a princely liberality; and a 
considerable measure of wisdom also, so far as regards fortifications, irrigation, and building, 
of villages for cultivators. It must be remembered that great numbers of emigrants, from 
^ the scene of Mahomedan plunder and devastation, were to be provided for; and their 
descendants in the Madura country still speak the Telugu language. In the romantic 
engagement with the five ^independent chiefs of Tinnevelley,' (if thesamebe not fiction,) 
the like unity of character is observable in Visvanatha, We suppose them, to have been 
some of the eighteen chiefs who had by this time divided the ancient Ser.a-desam among 
them. In this case, the conquest seems to have proved subsequently beneficial to the inha- 
bitants, by an extension of the liberal policy to the banks of the Tembaraveni which had 
lately been exerted on those of the Cauvery. In the division of the country into feudal 
chieftainships, wherein the minor MSS. make it probable that the advice of Ariya-natha- 
Muthaliar was followed, there may be a doubt as to the wisdom of the policy; and tho 
enlargement of the fort of Madura was, we should say, to weaken instead of strengthening 
it. A hill-fort on the rock five miles S, W., as already observed,* would have been more to 
the purpose. It appears that Ariya^natha^Muthaliar long survived his master: both seem 
to have merited no ordinary praise. Always excepting (in our own judgment) the patron- 
age of temples, shrines, and Bramins, wherein those two remarkable individuals must be 
judged by the opinions of the times and places which they' lived in; we, for the rest, hardly 
know any instance, from native history, of character so well and so uniformly sustained ; 
or of two personages, each able, acting together with one design, with popular benefit,, 
and with extraordinary credit and success to themselves. 

If we revert for a moment to the Rayers, it is not to find there, especially in the con- 
temporaneous period, any thing equal or similar. Krishna^Rayer was, in bis day, illustrious ; 
and his name seems to be popularly the best remembered. He was a great conqueror—a 


* See vd. 1, p. ISS. And we are plsd of an o;>portnnlty, In psislng, to remark, that the name of Colond Wilka 
wan there InMited throngh Inadvertency Ihr Colonel Welsh ; It being in the amusing, but not always trost-worthy remln- 
isrences of the latter gentleman that the stotement is found. His story of royal tigers on Secamder-malif and of hunting 
them, when they were so stapid as only to shew their heads now and then to servants merely, dreading a rifle by instinct, 
is most fn<'etious certainly ; we would, if possible, add veradous. The sketch given of the fort and palace of Madora is 
estremety Incorrect ; and must have been drawn on the voyage home, or elsewhere, from memory. There ere othes 
iketches ia the book which we should think are more carefully done. 
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patron of IearDing<-bttt witlial, we believe, of djesolute morals. His conquests were chiefljr , 
over native princes, chiefly south of tfae Toomboodra, and, at the utmost, of the Krishtia 
river. The asserted supremacy over the Cashmere and Nepaul countries, we should conjee- 
ture to be somewhat hyperbolical; although, in all probability, some ascendancy did exist 
over^he Cuttack country. But from the Krishna to the Can very we should suppose him 
to have had tfibutaries, or subjects, among the aboriginal natives; and these northern and 
southern boundaries present a magiiiflcent extent of domain. The princes of the Kuriiba 
line were in all probability careful, plodding, and prudent men, who were content, after the 
*tfr8t establishment of power and dominion, with slow but solid acquisitions. Krishna^Rayer^ 
as the second of the Narasinha family, brought with him what may be termed plebeian 
blood, together with the vigour and energy which usually mark the outset of a new dynasty 
so founded, on the ruins of an old one, wherein indolence and pride of descent have pro- 
duced feebleness and degeneracy* Krishna^Rayer seems to have aimed at splendor. He* 
built the large tower* of the pagoda at Conjeveram; and the like model of these lofty 
towers elsewhere introduced^ procured for them, as we shall see, the designation o( Rayer^ 
gobaram^ or a tower after the Rayer^s fashion; that is, a large ftnd lofty tower. From the 
Caihamanchari (a college printed book) we learn that his chief minister was named 
Appaji; and to this Appaji is therein attributed the credit of detecting the Padshah of 
Delhi, when purposely disguised, Yrom the midst of his ministers, and notwithstanding a mock 
king being on the throne; because Appaji^ at his first entry, saw that no one regarded the 
puppet king, while every eye was directed to the real, one, though appearing only as a 
common person amidst the crowd of courtiers. This anecdote has been related of the * 
ambassador of another country : we know not to whom it may really belong. From the 
same authority we find that Krishna^Rayer maintained a court-jostdr, named TennaURama- 
Kistna; some of whose coarse and practical jokes t are handed down (authentic we pre. 


* Campbell's Telagn Grammar, Intro, p. xii. 

t The follawinsy as one of the least exceptionable, may serve as a specimen.— The mother of a Rayer who ruled in 
Ibrmer years, at the time of her death,. expressed a strong wish for a mango-frnit; but before tlie Hay^r could cause it to 
he brought and given to her she died. After waiting a few days, he ordered the Bramins to be summoned, and inquired 
of them what wes to be done in the cam of any one who died while longing for a mango-fruit. Tliey replied, that if he 
caused a thousand mangos of gold', each one weighing a hundred p ilamn (a pilam is one aunce and a half) to be made, and 
if he gave these to a thousand Bramins, then that longing appetite would be removed from the departed aonl. The Rayer 
anaed the same to-be done, and bathed on the day of her death. Therenpon the Rmyer't Jester, named Rama^Kuina^ 
said to all the Bramins, 1 am waiting to do you some small service, you ipuBt condescend to me and witli this request 
he called them to his^oiise. When some among them went, he carefully closed the door, and immediately on causing 
them to be seated in order, he took a branding iron, that had been heating in the 6re on the hearth, and bringing it, said, 
" My reapected mother, before ahe died, said, that if ahe were branded with a hot iron she would live ; but before this 
eenld be done she attained the heavenly woald. In consequence, in order to give her satisfaction, you mnst be pleased, 
with a cool mind, to receive it in her stead and saying so he cauteriaed some of them. Being greatly fvighteit^, they 
all made their escape, and carried their complaint te the Rayer, He called for Roma- Kistna^ and said to him angrily, 
** Knava 1 what hast thou done ?'* He replied, “ Wbeq my lord's mother died, what she wished for was given to them— 
in like manner, what my mother desirad> in order to satisfy her, I gave to them.*' The Rayer^ ashamed, remained silent. 

• * CathMMtuhari^Kn. It. 

ItlsnnderstoodthataTamllprinted work is in drenlatlon,. entitled TermaURmmm^Kinina-SariHaram; hntltharmih 
been aeen by the editor. 
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mOM) with mor« care than the actiona of the monarch himself. iBat Krkkna^Rayer eipeoK 
ally aouf^ht to make his court diatinguished by th6 resort thither^ of learned men. He 
patronised- Sanscrit and Telugu literature'; and the principal Telugu ' Works are dated in 
hu reign.* Among the learned men of his court, eight are most oelebrated, and to Ahese 
were given the title of Ashiadig-gejwa^ or the eight elephanto that support the world, at 
the cardinal points and their bisections,, by allusion to the Pauranic fable on that subject. 
But withal there is great reason to consider Krithna-Rayer do have been of dissolute 
manners. Indeed licentiousness seems to have been the crying sin of the time and country^ 
and it must be confessed, that over the manners and morals of both Mahomedan and Hindu 
princes, of this period, a veil may be most decently drawn. Rare indeed are the examples 
of kings, who being possessed of arbitrary and irresponsible power, have, at the same 
time, exhibited the virtues that adorn and sanctify onr common nature. 

It is scarcely possible to treat of the Vijianagaram state, without also adverting to the 
young and formidable rival among the Mahomedan powers, v^rhich sprung into being as if 
■ expressly to oppose it. Wp have before seen that the Afghan, or Patan, empire of Delhi 
had made irregular but powerful irruptions to the south of the Kriahna river;' and that 
Deva^riy fVarankaly Dvoara-aamadray and even Madura, towards the extreme south, 
bad suffered severely in consequence. But the temporary .ascendanoy acquired was chiefly 
owing (under divine sufferance) to the energy and capacity of two bad men, Alla w din, of 
Delhi, and Kafoor-Melick-Naib; Under the cruel, weak, and wicked, government of Ma> 
homed Tughluk>sbah, or Mahomed HI., a rapid dismemberment of his Ddchan possessions 
' took place. To the south and north of the Toomboodra river, the kings of Camata, Viji- 
anagaram, and fVarank(d, had exerted themselves so as to drive the Mahomedans over the 
Krishna: and while the fVarankal kingdom continued for some time after in a weakened 
and declining state, that of Vijianagaram absorbed the more ancient Belala power, and 
rose with vigour and rapidity into an independent and extensive principality; which 
Mahomed, and bis immediate successors, were otherwise too much occupied, and too much 
weakened, even to attempt to oppose, it is, however, observable, (and we write under 
correction,) that Divine Providence seems to have put the scourge of idolatry into the bands 
of the Mahomedans; themselves, at that period at least, among the most fanatical of the 
human race; and by fanaticism, we mean to designate religious zeal mingled with intoler- 
ance and cruelty : the two latter characteristics being necessary to distinguish it from 
simple enthusiasm; which, according to circumstances, may be good or bad; but fana- 
ticism is always bad; and is the worst demon that ever put on the garb of religion for a 
private purpose. That Mahomedan fanaticism should have had such freeWourse allowed to 
it, may be accounted for fioin the bad being often set to correct the bad, whereby they 
mutually punish each other. Hence perhaps— for we do not dogmatize — it may have- been 
that a rival, so formidable to the Payers of V^ianagaramy arose in the Bhamini dynasty 
of Kulburga. When the former was young and vigorous, it successfully resisted.the Patans 


* Pcf. Csta. Vol. 1, p. M7, 
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Delhi ; but from* the robust and mature period of Krishna^Rayer^s reign may be dated ' 
^e turning point and gradual deca^. Conquest, over aboriginal natives, bad fanned 
Krishna- Rayer^ with its crimson wings, as far as it was well possible to go; and the age 
ef e^fiey luxury, and dissipation began. If the vices which these things, especially when 
taken in connexion with a grovelling and degrading idolatry, tend to produce, must have 
chastisement extended or permitted, then an infant state, but of rapid growth, nurtured in 
an abomination of idolatry, and believing itself invested with a divine commissiqn to 
punish, -convert, or else exterminate, in6dels, would seem to be, of all other instruments, 
^precisely the one most suitable. Such a one in reality the Mahomedan principality, which 
had its eapitarat Kulburga^ and its offset subsequently at Bijapur^ ultimately proved. 

The fortunes of Housson^ an obscure peasant, have such a resemblance to those of Ariya^ 
naiha*Muthaliar^ that if the latter be in nowise a copy or imitation of the former, we ^ 
shoiild infer a frequent predilection, among Bramins devoted (if we may so call it) to astrolo- 
gical science, for telling the fortunes, or prognosticating the future lot of those who, from 
phystpgnomical or incidental circumstances, may seem to them tp promise well; remember- 
ing that one fortunate conjecture would do to set off against a thousand failures. Be this as 
it may, the Bramin Kangoh (as his name is spelt in Scotrs Ferishta) foretold to ^oussoit (or 
Hussan) that he would rise to rpyal dignity; and exacted from him a promise that when 
this prosperous event should occur, he would make the said Kangoh his financial manager. 
Housson soon after, while ploughing, turned ^up a pot full of ancient gold coins, which he 
carried to the Dellii monarch, who, pleased with his honesty, gave him a rank and command 
in the army, with a government in the south. SomeGuzerat chiefs, who had revolted and 
had been subdued, took refuge in Housson^s government, and wei^e protected by him and 
other commanders in the south. The Delhi monarch hereby penetrated their views of future 
self-aggrandizement; and despatched an Amir to call the whole of them together, and then 
lead them away prisoners to Ouierat. They put off obedience as long as possible; but at 
last came together, and set off towards Guzerat, under his charge. On the frontiers 
however a consultation took place; when, feeling persuaded that their lives were in imminent 
peril, they broke away, and raised each one the standard of revolt, but with combination 
and unity of purpose. The cruelties of Mahomed HI., 'and the detestation in which he was 
held by the subject people, brought great numbers into the confederation ; and at length ti}e 
governor of Dowletabad (Mahomed's own relative) becoming apprehensive of treachery and 
betrayal, evacuated the plaee to preserve himself and his family ; -and the town being given 
up to tlie confederates,* they became possessed, even without a siege or battle, of the place 
wbicli Mahomed had so foolishly sought to make his capital. Under these circumstanoM the 
coufedera>tes proceeded to elect Ismael^ an Afghan Amir, as their sovereign ; while Housson 
was made general, with the title of Zuffer Khan. The monarch of Delhi took measures to 
subdue this revolt ;^aud when the two armies were 4n presence, Ismaebs heart failed him, 
^and he retreated to the capital, leaving Zufftr Khan to fight the imperial army. He did so, 
•and beat them ; and Ismael, finding afterwards that his general had won the suffrages of 
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the eonfederate foroei, prudently thought proper to retire, pointing to Zuffer Khan m the 
moat auitable person to take hia place : a designatiojf greatly applauded by all the noblesi 
The former peasant //oKsaon was accordingly crowned in A.D. 1317, by the title of Sultan 
Alla din: the black umbrella of the Abassides was adopted, in direct contrast tQ the 
white umbrella of Delhi, as the emblem of sovereign power and token of the royal presence; 
similar in effect to the royal standard among European nations. Ismael received the title of 
Amir al amra^ or Prince of the Nobles ;* but events proved that the honor was only nomi- 
nal. The new Sultan was reminded of his former promise by the Bramin Kangokj who waf 
made minister of finance ; and is said to have been the first Bramin ever no employed, at 
least by Mahomedans.t The Sultan himself, an Afghan by tribe, further took the title of 
Bha)rnini ; as some say, by a pretended descent deduced from Bahmen, a king of Persia, 
but, as others say, to do honor to the Bramin; that word having been colloquially and com- 
' monly pronounced Bhamini by the Mahon>edans.{ Kulburga was, at that time and for 
some after reigns, the capital of the new sovereignty. 

So far matters seemed only to indicate a schism in the Mahomedan government; l)Ut it 
had other work to do in reserve. The Telinganas of IVarankal (very unwisely) assisted the 
Bhamini monarch against Delhi, thereby strengthening a near and vigorous natural enemy 
in revenge against one more remote, already enfeebled aqd crippled. Of such service they 
afterwards received the wages. On the ether hand, the Bhamini had apparently either 
taken some places from the Vijianagaram kingdom, or else merely held them by the same 
tenure as other portions of the sovereignty wrested from Delhi. Alla u^din Bhamini died 
in A.D. 1357, after a splendid reign; and was succeeded by Mahomed Shah Bhamini^ des- 
tined to be the first scourge of Vijianagaram, The dates of the coronation and decease of 
the first Bhamini Sultan are given according to Ferishta, which agree best with those con- 
tained in the Carnataca Dynasty, but we shall soon find ourselves in the midst of anachron- 
isms, when compared with the authorities of Mc.Kenzie MSS. before cited. The final 
discussion of this question it has been already intimated is as yet postponed. 

Soon after the accession of Mahomed Shahj the rajas of Bijanuggur (or Vijianagaram) 
and of Telingana (or IVarankal) sent to him, requiring him to restore to them the places 
and the country south of the Krishna^ which had been conquered by his father. Mahomed 
was not in a condition to veturn a direct negative, having just impoverished his treasury 
by the expenses attendant on equipping his mother for a pilgrimage to Mecca. Ho therefore 
contrived delays; and at the lapse of a year and a half, when his mother had returned, 
and his funds were in better condition, be returned a positive refusal. An army was in 
consequence sent against him, under the command of Nag~deo^ of IVarankalj which army 
Mahomed defeated. In A.D. 1371.§ circumstances singularly illustrative of the times 
occurred. A horse-dealer brought some pocv animals to Mahomed for sale, and on being 
asked bow he dared to affront a Sultan with the offer of such horses, he replied, that he had 
prepared very superior ones, which had been intercepted by Nag-deo, at Vellumputtam, 
accompanied with expressions of contempt for the Sultan. This was quite enough as an 


'* Scott’s FerishU, vol. 1, p. S-9. t Ib. p. 10. } Ib. p. 18. ( lb, p. 16—10. Tlie date most be ISCl. 
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incitement to Mahomed, and war ag^ainet the contemptuous Nag^deo was forthwith resolved 
on; but the sultan-geographer did nof precisely know where Vellumputtam was situated. 
He set out with an army to find it; but made some halts and delays, from ceremonial 
and (^ther causes, and seems to have needed the spur of a witticism. Inquiring of a Malio- 
medan religious, what was the distance to Vellumputtam, he was answered that it was so 
far off, and that he might reach it within a certain very disproportionate length of time, if 
he only made as much speed as he had been lately doing. This repartee was quite t(\ the 
ppint with the petulant Shah: he instantly determined on leaving the heavy body of his 
army behind, and selecting a light, and but slender, body of cavalry, advanced by forced 
marches through the very heart of the Telingana country, in which Vellumputtam was 
situated. Some Afghans, in disguise, were sent forward to hold the guards of Vellumputtam 
in parley; and, while thus engaged, the cavalry of Mahomed, with himself at their head, 
galloped up to the gates: the guards were sabred by the Afghans before they could give 
the alarm; and the place was taken by a coup-de-^main. Nag-deo paid the forfeit of his life 
for hia haughtiness and security ; and the town became a scene o{ plunder and devastation. 
After this daring enterprise, Mahomed had great difficulty to eflect his retreat, beiug 
hemmed in on all sides, his direct path only being excepted, by the^forces sent against him; 
whose want of courage alone prevjented their taking the severest possible retribution. The 
retreat was effected by means of a timely rcfinforcement, but not without the loss of 
the greater portion of the detachment that he had headed in this affair. The weakness 
of the Delhi power having been ascertained, Mahomed again invaded the country of the 
Telingaiias, and they sent to sue for peace; adding, that if the terms were acceded to, they 
were prepared to make the Shah a rare and costly present, very desirable for a king. The 
consideration weighed with Mahomed: peace was concludod; and he received, as the price, 
a very splendid throne of ebony, gold plates, and jewels of immense value. e This present 
induced him to put aside his father's plain silver throne; even though enhanced in 
value by himself at his succession. The new throne was the wonder of the day; and, 
perhaps, of all things most in tone with the temper and sentiments of a semi-civilized and 
Asiatic mind. 

Mahomed now gave himself up to pleasure; and we again find another proof of his 
-acting by impulse, as well as of the tiny hinges on which most important events often, 
times turn. A troop of singers and dancers from Delhi came to exhibit before the Shah; 
bringing with them some new and rare compositions, in esteem at that court. In the 
extravagance of his approbation, and something the worse for wine, the Sultan directed his 
fathers aged and discreet minister to give the musicians an order for liberal payment on 
the Rayer of Vijianagaram, The prudent minister wrote the draft, though he neither 
sealed nor sent it; but the Sultan inquired, the next day, if his order had been obeyed; 
adding, that the matter had been long meditated, and that be threw away no idle words. 
The document accordingly bad the Shah'^s signet attached to it, and was despatched. 


* Scott’s Ferufhta, vol*l, p- 22. 
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Kishen-Roy^^ to whom it was delivered, put no bounds to bis indignation: a little wisdom 
w discretion would have taught him to treat Xh€ rodomontade with silent contempt. 
Unhappily fur himself and his subjects he did not possess, or at least did not exercise, so 
much discretionary self-command; but gave vent to his resentment, and had tho^.pre* 
sentcr of the order paraded about the streets of his capital on the back of an a88,f being 
the most contemptuous possible degradation. Matters being thus irremediably compro* 
mised, and not choosing to wait for an invasion, which perhaps he had better have done, 
Kisken^Roy assembled an army , which marched by his orders to Oodnee,the place since usually 
known by the name of Adoni; and thence it proceeded to lay siege to the fortified town of 
Mudkul; which seems to have been an old bone of contention. Mahomed was not prepared 
for Such instantaneously vigorous measures; and his not being prepared, for what he might 
easily have anticipated judging from the tone of his own mind, very clearly shews, that he 
had been guided by impulse, and not by deliberation, as he pretended; though indeed 
indistinct plans -of conquest on Vijianagaram might have been entertained by him before 
the developement induced by the illusive influence of melody and wine. It js by 
consequence just possible that the matter might have dropped, had Kislien-Roy been, 
in the abstract, a little wiser, and comparatively not perhaps almost as foolish, and quite as 
petulant as Mahomed. But let the reader mark, if he please, as we proceed, the disastrous 
consequences, to unfortunate subjects, of having such heads set over them as these. Alas! 
that the shields of the earth should have been frequently composed of such sorry materials. 
The army of Kishen^Roy took the town of Mudkul before Mahomed could bring it relief; 
and, with an unjustifiable barbarity, put the whole garrison, amounting to six hundred men, 
to the sword. On this disastrous news reaching Mahomed, he became frantic: the cere- 
monies of religion in the obsequies of the martyrs to Islam were brought forward, to 
inflame the passions of his army and people; and he himself vowed that ho would not 
sheath his sword until he had caused one hundred thousand infidels to be slain, in revenge 
of the death of the faithful, and in propitiation to their departed spirits. He was not one to 
utter a word of this kind lightly, the point on which he ^prided himself: it struck in too 
well with his inherent propensities, and with the glory of Islamism^ to be revoked. He 
marched with an army, if not stronger in numbers, yet doubly strong in being armed by the 
wildest fanaticism. The two armies were encamped on the two banks of the Krishiui river; 
and the Rayer,'viho seems to have been there in person, in anticipation of an engagement 
the next day, sent off a large body of elephants, loaded with treasure and heavy valuables, 
on the road towards Vijianagaram ; which convoy made but small progress, being impeded 
by rains during the night, and the consequent bad state of the roads. A statesman-like 
foresight would perhaps have prevented his bringing these things into sucJi a situation^ 
4>ut it was, we presume, bad generalship to send them away, as it intimated *aiiticipatioD8 
calculated to dispirit his army. Mahcmed being apprized of the despatch of the convoy. 


Tranapoving this nune into Tamil ortliognphy, it ihould be KrLhna-Rnyir: however the date by no meani acoords 
with the one inoat usually asiigned to bim. ' «. 
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resolved to strike there; and, crossing the river at some distance, with a chosen hand, 
before dawn fell on the convoy, thro\^ it into disorder and flight, and captured booty at 
his pleasure. The Rayer^ being panic-struck, retreated ; leaving the country between the 
Kristina and Toomboodra rivers open. This aSair Ferishta places in H'gira 767, marked 
by his translator as A. D. 1365, making the dilTerence between the two eras to be 598 years. 

Mahomed Skah^ finding little to oppose him between the rivers, crossed the Toomboodra, 
and formally invaded the hitherto undisputed dominions of the R'l'/ 'r; which the previous 
spat of war was not. Ferishta notes, that he was the first Mahomedan sovereign that had 
"invaded this territory ; though it had in former times been overrun by Kafooj and others. 
Kishen-Roy now made Iloje-Mal his general; and placed under his command forty thousand 
horse, and five hundred thousand infantry; that is, if Ferishta be accurate: while Mahomed, 
0 n numbering his troops, found he had under him fifteen thousand horse, and fifty thousand 
infantry, besides artillery.* Ho advanced ten thousand horse, and thirty thousand foot, 
under the command of Bahader-Khan^ retaining five thousand cavalry and twenty thousand 
infantry with himself, as a reserve. “ The armies of light agd darkness** were now in 
presence, and met each other: from dawn till four in the afternoon a doubtful combat was 
waged; the two lines were like fluctuating “ waves of the sea,** and many of the faithful 
drank the sherbet of martyrdom,;’ to employ ihe metaphors of the historian. One of the 
Mahomedan wings had given way, when the reserve came timely forward; and an elephant 
of Dahadcr-Khan^ breaking loose, ran ogaiitsi an elephant belonging to IIoje-Maly 
creating confusion in the centre of the latter’s army; at which critical time, and important 
place, a charge? made by the Malioinedans gave the decisive blow. //oyV-J/ / was killed, 
and his army fell into confusion. A terrible slaijgliter was made Jiy the reserve cavalry; 
and before it was ended the imperial umbrella and tlic Shah appeared ; not to sheathe the 
sword, but to give it keener edge. Mahomed halted for a week on the field of battle; and 
then set fiirward in pursuance of his vow of extermination. Kishev-Roy, who must be 
presumed to have been not very remote from the scene of action, retreated; and was 
followed by Mahomed during three months; until, at last, the invading array came within 
sight of the Ray(fr\s capital. As Mahomed found himself unable to bring on an engage- 
ment, he determined on a feint; and, proclaiming himself sick, commenced a retreat. He 
was followed by Kislien-Roy and his troops: the warfare being however confined U> 
gasconades and petty skirmishes. Mahomed re-crossed the Toomboodra, and encamped 
on a spacious plain ; where he resolved on changing his manoeuvre, as his army was dispi- 
rited. He made his plan and intentions known to a very select few; and gave directions 
to these to have their bands ready on a certain spot at midnight. Kishen^Roy^ being 
encamped on the other hank, yielded to security; and, as Ferishta asserts, f passed the 
greater portion of the night, with his court, in drinking, and looking on at the debasing 
spectacle of the Hindu nairdi. The character and customs of Hindu princes render this 
circumstance but too probable; and perhaps a sense of security was conveyed by the idea of 
being in pursuit of a retreating foe. Before morning his camp was thrown into disorder by 


• fccott'f Feriuhta, vol. 1, p. 27. f Vol. 1, p. 29. 
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the night attack of Mahomed; which assault being unexpected, little resistance was made. 
It was a mere rout, attended with horrible carnage! Kishen-Roy fled to Vijianagaram ; 
and the whole intervening country now became a scene of the most barbarous atrocities. 
The aged, the helpless, even women and children, were not spared.* The ensanguined.vow 
of Mahomed was to be accomplished. The Hayer was now beset, in his capital, by the 
Bramiiis and others of his people, clamouring for peace. Ambassadors were accordingly 
despatched to Mahomed, who gave ear to the proposals, dictating his own terms: and, 
among other things, insisting that the draft in favor of the musicians should be paid; which 
caprice also being complied with, gave him satisfaction, as he was unwilling to have a 
light word recorded, as uttered by him, in the pages of time. When the terms were settled, 
the messengers made a representation, and gentle remonstrance, on the subject of the wanton 
cruelties that had been exercised, on which a voice from among Mahomed^s own people 
declared that he had exceeded his vow; and Mahomed, admitting that he might have more 
than doubly fulfilled it, adduced his zeal for Islam ; but promised, at the same time, that, in 
future, no more such outrages should take place, on unarmed and helpless persons.^ 
Having received the elephants and treasure, specified by the treaty, he retired. The whole 
campaign^ was one of bravery, skill, and withal, barbarity, against superior numbers, without 
a master-mind; and endued with dangerous eoiiterapt for a supposed insignificant foe. On 
the Hindu side also, though there was enough of superstition, there was no fanaticism. 

For some time afterwards the kings of Tdingana and Vijianagaram are represented as 


* Scott’s Ferislita, toI. 1, p. 30. t tb. p. 31— 3G. 

X It is very remarkable, that in this campaign Mahomed first brought artillery into use, having bis guns served b> 
Turks and Europeans. The use of rockets had long been familiar to Hindus : this weapon is, beyond doubt, the famous 
Agniasteram, of which such marvels are narrated in their most ancient epic compositions ; but artillery, awkwardly 
managed as it may have been, must have had appalling effects on the people to whom it was first opposed. Wc may 
perhaps be pardoned the passing observation, that tlie use of artillery, and tire-arms iu general, is one of the prophetic 
marks accompanying, and distinctive; of, the progress of Mahomedun warfare against apostate Christians or idolaters; 
and, in order to shield ourselves from taunt or rebuke for making such an observation, wc again refer to Bishop Newton, 
and leave the onus probandi with him. (See Newton on the Prophecies, Vol. 2, p. 223.) We have intimated an 
impression, that the scourge for chastising idolatry in India was given to the Afghans, as it was given into the hands 
of the Turcomans and Ottomans in Europe. The rage of both divisions, of what may be termed one army, as actuated 
by the same spirit and object, began at the time announced, proceeded during the permission accorded, and ceased, 
with some inconsiderable exceptions, at the period limited ; according to the declarations of a book, much scoffed at 
it is admitted, and much disgraced in the esteem of many by crude interpretations; but which has been proved, 
by sound and undeniable comment, to have furesliewii the end from the beginning; and which must, by consequence, 
have proceeded at first from the dictation of wisdom and knowledge such as dwell not with mortal men, being 
unaided. Wc make this allusion in passing, not only because we wish ti> trace events to their superior as well 
as secondary causes ; but because we also wish to convey at least one friendly note of warning tu any who, not being 
themselves idolaters, yet give the system encouragement, support, and stability ; and call it policy, because immediately 
profitable ; not knowing, or not duly considering, that in the cud, and speedily too, it may prove to be short-sighted 
policy, and ruiuousl) destructive. If the unliallowed alliance be not cut, and idolatry be not letl to its own means ; 
to support, prop, and maintain itself, from its own ample resources ; then the alluncc vrill most probably be cut by 
1 power equal, or made equal, to the pur|>ose: the int* rpusition of which may the Almighty avert, for the sake of the 
niUUons of the people. May He avert it, by causing British protection to be withdrawn from idolatry. 
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paying tribute.* The latter years of Mahomed ShafCs reign were tranquil. It lasted in all 
seventeen years ; during which period Ite is said to have slain 500,000 unbelievers in defence 
of Islamism! He died Hegira 776,^ and is profusely praised by his Mahomedan historian. 

Hjs successor, Mujahid Shah, had no sooner come to the throne, than he demanded to 
have the forts and places between the Kistna and Toomboodra rivers delivered up to him by 
the Rayer.X Kishen-Roy refused compliance ; and this time the Mahomedan power was the 
first to move. The R iyer encamped on the banks of the Toomboodra ; and during^ the 
advance of Mujahid, the latter had an adventure with a tiger, which he killed single 
handed, having skilfully pierced the animals heart with an arrow. The fame of this exploit 
was such, that if we are implicitly to credit Ferishta, the Rayer did not dare to venture an 
engagement, but continued for not less than six months to draw Mujahid on through* the 
jungles ; another reason for this proceeding however appears, in his expecting the assailant 
army to be attacked and weakened by jungle-fever. The Rayer must also have diverted 
the Mahomedan from the capital; for Ferishta gravely tells us, not only that Kishen^Roy 
fled tojvards Sect Bunder Ramisser, (or Ramiseram,) but also that Mujahid amused himself 
by looking at Seet Bunder Ramisser, § and repaired a mosque which had been built there by 
the bands of Kafoor, or his followers. Moreover, Mujahid did not forget to punish the 
infidels; and, after having been thus occupied, he suddenly retraced his steps, and with a 
small band appeared before Vijianagaram, A Hindu temple, situated on a hill, attracted 
his notice, and considering it to be a duty, devolving on the faithful, to destroy it, he carried 
it by an unresisted assault, and rased it to the ground By so doing be aroused against 
himself the very feeling of fanaticism which he should have allowed to remain quiescent. 
The whole city was moved, at the outrage perpetrated in their vie^, as if with one mind: 
In the first onset Kishen-Roy was somewhat worsted; but the battle was renewed, on 
succours being brought by his brother. A long and doubtful combat || was waged; 
signalized, among other things, by a self-devoted Hindu horseman stealthily approaching 
the Shah, by the banks of the river, and rushing on him in a desperate charge. His iron 
helmet protected him from the consequences of the blow that actually fell on his head; and, 
before it could be repeated, the horseman was despatched by those at hand, whose attention 
bad been before diverted. Daood Khan, who had charge of a strong post, necessary in 
order to secure a retreat, quitted it on finding matters at an emergency; and was abused 
for doing so by Mujahid in no measured terms. The Hindus, discovering the advantage 
given, took possession of the abandoned post. Mujahid was obliged to retreat in the best 
way he could; and though the matter is smoothed over by Ferishta, yet it is quite evident 
that he was seriously worsted, and repelled. The historian here tells us, that Kishen^Roy^'s 
ancestors had ruled for 700 years that hence he had accumulated great wealth, and 
acquired extensive power; that his dominions were more extensive than those of Mujahid ; 
and that, by consequence, the latter was overmatched in tlie struggle. By tliese admissions 
a shade of doubt is thrown over his narrative of transactions under Mahomed Shah, as pos- 


Scott's Ferishta, vol. I, p. 87. t A D. 1374 according to his translator. t Scott’s Ferishta, vol. 1, p. 40. 
§ lb. p. 42. I Ib. p. 44. t lb. p. 4G. 



Bibly much colored and exag'j^erated. At all erents we hear no more of Knhen^Roy from 
the Mahomedan historian; and we have been so mintite in cpitomisinj' his details concern- 
ing; the events herein noted, as they present quite a contrast to the accounts iriven by the 
aboriginal native liistoriaus of Krishna- Ray er. Dates being excepted, or hereafter recon- 
ciled, Dewul-Roy or Dco-Roy, Seva-Roy^ and Ram-Raaz are evidently Ankyuta-Djva^ 
Rayer^ Sadasiva, and Rama-Raja^ in the order of tlie Hindu chronieWs; but though we 
take the historiarrs evidence as to names, just as we find it, vet we shall have a word 
to add, in the sequel, as to its authenticity. 

To return to Mujahid: he made an abortive attempt to besiege and take Oodnee (or 
Adoni)) bis army suffered from sickness; and an experienced commander, after coming to 
survey the forts, giving it as his opinion that they were not to be taken by the means which 
the Shah possessed, he raised the siege; and he was soon after assassinated, by the same 
Vaond. Shah whom he had reprimanded at Bijnagur: who being descended from the first 
Sultan, /fZ/rt w’ /////, took possession of the throne; but was in turn assassinated, even in the 
mosque nt Kulburga, after an usurpation of one month and five days. The events at 
Kulburga, though relieved by the gentio and literary reign of the virtuous Mhamood, who 
was surnamed Aristotle were, for the rest, of a color and character from which we avert our 
attention; and pass on, until, by events of no ordinary singularity, the sceptre came into the 
hands of Feroze Shah Jihamint; whom we* find at od<ls with D^^wnURoy of Vijianayaram, 
.In the year of the Heyira 801, f the latter invaded the country between the rivers, the old 
scene of contest, and encamped on the south hank of the Knshyia,^ Firoze was on the 
opposite side; and the river was too high to adimt of being forded. A singular scene of 
native manners is again opened to us. A Mahomedan Vazt offered his services to Feroze 
to cross the river, at a distance; to proceed to the Ray'r^^s caimp; and, according to circum- 
stances, to assassinate either the Rayer or his son, during the night; at which time, by 
combination, Feroze was to effect the passage of a body of troops on hurdles covered with 
leather, 'rhe Cazi came to iho Riyer\H disguised; being accompanied by a band of 

fanatics, like himself, who also obtained access on various pretences. The Caziy by means 
superfluous to detail, actually made good an entrance, with a fellow conspiratoj', into the 
prince's private apartmcuits, and poniarded him. The camp became alarmed during the 
uncertainty of the night: each chief was under arms, but not knowing what rumour to 
believe, or what to do; while Deivul-Roy^ inconsolable for the loss of his son, was plunged 
into perple.xity and distraction. While things were in this situation the onset was made, 
before day-light, by Feroze\s detachment. Intimidated by the events of the night, and 
supposing Feroze^s whole army to be crossed, no steady resistance was offered; and after 
considerable loss DewuURoy retreated. § A treaty was soon afterwards negociated by the 
belligerent parties; and peace was restored. We have it further noted, that Feroze was 
confirmed by Timur (or Tamerlane) ; and that, incited by the kings of Mai wa and Khaudeish^ 
the Roy of Bijanuggur (or Vijianayaram) did not pay tribute for four years. 


• After the preceptor of S'rtmd r, or Ale'xander; both of whom tlie IMussulmauis reTciencc. 
t Maiketl as A. D. 1998 b}' the trasslatjr. t Scott b Ferishta, vol 1, p. 73, ^ lb. p. 77, 78. 
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. A ftenseless irruption into the territories of Feroze would scarcely deserve even passing 
notice, had it not brought on an invasion* hy FerozCy and an assault of the Rayet^s capital. 
The latter was deceived by the false promise of support from Malwa and Khandeish; a 
promise not redeemed. In consequence a hollow peace was patched up, cemented by the 
▼ery^disgusting condition, to the /iaj/£rr, of giving his daughter in marriage to Feroze; and 
the latter havirfg jeopardied his life in entering Vijianagaram^ at the marriage ceremony, 
seems to have expected DewuLRoy to return the compliment ; which the latter, perhaps 
very prudently, declined. Feroze did not conceal his chagrin from his people; and both 
pVinces, notwithstanding the forced marriage relation, seem to have hated each other as 
cordially as before.]; 

In Hegira 820 (A.D. 1417) Feroze failed in an attack on Bilkonda; and in the middle 
of the same year DewuURoy marched against him. Feroze now sustained a very severe 
and total defeat. The Hindus singularly appear to have changed their more ordinary * 
diaracter. They imitated, and even if possible exceeded, the Mahomedans in barbarity. 
They seem to have poured forth the bitter vials of vengeance with excited eagerness. They 
even collected together the heads of their enemies, and piled \hem up into an immense 
platform; and, as Ferishta himself remarks, they gave vent at once to the accumulated 
hatred of ages. Feroze became low spirited, then ill, and finally sunk under the disaster; 
•onnected as it was with domestic'troubles, which, set aside his son, and caused Khunkhanan 
to ascend the vacated throne, by the name of Ahmed Shah. 

Soon after we find DewaURoy and the king of /Varankal in alliance, and in arms 
against Ahmed. The two former were encamped on the banks of the Tooraboodra, and on 
the approach of the latter, the king of fVarankal retired from the field. A very singular 
circumstance now occurred. Just before the main army of Ahmed ^lah crossed the river, a 
small party had done so higher up; and entering a sugar-cane plantation, for the purpose 
of plundering it, they surprised a native out of sleep, who being very partially clothed, as 
natives usually are in their undress, he was taken for a common laborer; and a bundle of 
sugar-canes being put on his back, he was ordered to carry it before the troopers; which, 
discreetly enough, he quietly did, though he was none other than the Rayer^ himself, fairly 
caught napping; and now certainly carrying a sweet burden, though not possibly a very 
pleasant one. Very auspiciously for the Rayer's personal safety, though not fur bis kingly 
honor, Ahmed had by this time crossed with his army, and the Rayer being no where to be 
found, his chiefs and soldiers were embarrassed, and retreated in tolerably good order. The 
troopers, perceiving now the prospect of more important plunder, abandoned the sugar- 
cane, and its porter together; the Rayer , finding himself at liberty, took to his heels; and 
following in the track of his army, at last came up with some chiefs, by whom he was 
recognized; and the retreating army became in some degree reassured. But DewuURoy 
considered what had occurred to be of bad omen; and, with the superstition inseparable 
from genuine Hindus, he resolved not to fight, but continued his retreat to Vijianagaram. 
The consequence was, that the country was left open to Ahmed and his army: they abused 


* Hegira 800, A. D. 1406. t Scstt'i Ferishta, toI. 1, p. 87. X Ih. p. 88. f lb. p. 08. 
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the liberty cruelly; committing great devastations, and especially overthrowing the Hindu 
temples, rendering all indignities to the gods there worshipped. Whether it ever came 
into the minds of the Hindus that these were very doubtful gods, we have no means of 
knowing.* But however this point may be solved, it appears that they were excessively 
incensed against Ahmed Shah, in particular; taking particular care to have all his steps 
watched. As he indulged himself occasionally in the diversion of hunting, the spies one day 
found him separated from his retinue; and giving the signal, the Shah soon became hard 
presfied for his life. He was obliged, in the first instance, to his horse, and, in the second 
place, to a small body of expert Mogul archers, who kept his pursuers in check until he 
managed to reach an earthen mound, most probably the walls of a deserted habitation. 
This, in the extreme emergency of the case, was converted into a tempora^ mud-fort; 
which the assailants began to demolish with the usual native implements. Meantime, 
according to Ferishta, a presentiment of evil came into the mind of Abd aVKadir, the Shah!*s 
first armour-bearer, and setting out with a troop in search of Ahmsd, he came up just in 
time to rescuet him from his extremely perilous position. The Mahomedan author remarks 
on the singularity of Divine Providence allowing two great princes thus to fall, so nearly 
together, into such imminent straits: for ourselves, always admitting that superior agency, 
by command or permission, we yet conjecture that the Rayer had some secondary hand in 
this last surprise ; possibly from the wish to wipe out the ridicule of his own disaster. 
1'he Shah handsomely rewarded his deliverer ;+ and as the archers had been of signal 
service, he increased the corps, adding some honorary distinctions. Ahmed continued to 
waste the country, and at length blockaded the capital. The Rayer sued for peace; and 
submitted to send the elephants and treasure borne by them, as the price of its purchase, 
under the charge of his son: to whom the Shah rendered many honors, investing him with 
some complimentary presents, and then retired to Kulburya,^ 

We may note, in passing, that in lleyira 828 (A. D. 1421) the Sultan marched against 
fFarankal ; but sent Khav^Azim in advance, who, as it would seem, beyond the expecta- 
tions of Ah^i ed, finished the business, by routing the opposing army, killing the king, and 
taking fFarankot^ with immense treasure: the whole country was conquered within four 
months. 11 1 hus the imbecile policy, and multiplied tergiversations of this state, seem at 

length to have met with a chastisement, which cannot be regretted without an admission of 
being, in some respects, merited. Ahmed was engaged in other warlike affairs, beyond our 
province to notice: and, in his relaxation, he built Ahmedabad-Bieder, on the site of a very 
ancient town, which Ferishta tells us was the capital of the father of Dumiyavi»\ and that 
Aulen was the king of Malwa: adding, by the way, that the story of Nulland Dummun 
(or very popular episode in the Mahnbharata of Aala and Damiyanti) was translated into 


** It may br rnnciii birred, by the way, that one of the attendant conRequencPS of Mahomedan castigation was, that 
** the rest of the turn which were not killed hy these plagnes yet repented not of the works of their hands, that 
they should not worship devils, und idols of gold, and silver, aad brass, and stone, and of wood : whit h neither can see, 
nor hear, nor walk.*’ Uev. i\. 20. 
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Persian by the order of Akbar, Ahmed's character changed for the worse after the building 
of Ahmedahad, Sunk in the indulgences of a second Capua, we take leave of him with 
feelings of pity, amounting to contempt. 

In the mean time Deo^Roy was anxious to discover whence proceeded the Mahomedan 
superiority in arms. A little study of princely character might have taught him, that kings 
ought not to dieep, in the day time, in the face of an enemy, unattended; and that they 
should manifest courage and prudence, even after a surprise, as Ahmed had done. But kings 
do not blame themselves or their fathers for misadventures. In his council the pronftnent 
• opinions were ; the one, that fate had ordained the Mussulman superiority during thirty 
thousand years, as declared by a prophecy then current among them; the other, that the 
superiority of the enemy consisted in their archers. Determined by the latter opinioif, the 
Rayer took two thousand Mussulman-archers into his service, built a mosque for them in 
his capital, had the Koran placed on an embroidered desk before his throne, in order that* 
his mercenaries might do him obeisance, without violating their own law; and, by their 
means, he trained sixty thousand Hindus of his own army to become expert bowmen. 
Exclusive of these he is said to have had eighty thousand horRe,*and two hundred thousand 
infantry;* but perhaps the numbers are exaggerated. All this might have been very well, 
if the Rayer had not trusted to his archers, in Hegiia. 847 (A. D. 1443) he crossed the 
Timmedra (or Toomboodra) river; and digested the old bone of contention, the fort of 
Mudkul^ by taking it: he then sent to besiege Roijore and Beechapore. Sultan Alla- 
u' diiu 11., who had ascended the throne Hegira 838 (or A.D. 1484), summoned forces from 
Telingana, Dowlctabad, and Berar ; which composed an army of fifty thousand horse, sixty- 
thousand foot, and artillery .t Three actions were fought within two months, in the first 
of which the Hindus had the advantage, and in the others they were worsted. A treaty 
was concluded ; Deo-Roy continued tributary, and had the mortification to find that 
notwithstanding his leaning on an arm of flesh, and trusting in his bowmen, yet that the 
law of fate, as announced by the prophecy, was inexorable. 

As to the Sultan, he was a compound of contradictions; but withal would be accounted 
a devout Mussulman. He held no intercourse with the Nazarenes or Bramins; he enforced 
the law of Mahomet against the use of wine, with unsparing rigour, on all but himself; 
allowed a body of Syyeds, or descendants of the prophet, to be unjustly massacred ; and yet 
would ascend the desk of the mosque on Fridays, trespass on the Muluvrs office, read tBe 
Kuthahy or prayers for himself, wherein he was styled the just, the merciful, and so forth: 
until one day some Arabs, whom he had plundered, gave him publicly the lie in his teeth ; 
denied that he was either just or merciful; and asserted that, on the contrary, he was a 
murderer of the Syyed^j and a plunderer of the poor. So much for the glory of Islam, 

In the reign of Mahummud Shah Bhamini we find operations carried on against Orissa,]; 
where the Shah killed a Bramin with his own hand, which was considered, even by his own 
people, as a sinister augury. He remained three years in Rajahmundryy and then carried 
on operations against who it is intimated w%s in rebellion against Vijianagaram ; 
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whose territories seem to have been cut off from the Rayer'^s dominions to the southward of 
Masuliputam, coinciding with the more recent kingdom of Narsinga^ once confounded by 
Europeans with Vijianajaram, and being substantially the same with the kingdom of 
which the capital was Chandragiri after the overthrow of Vijianagaram, In this incursion 
the Shah penetrated to Kinjee^ induced by report of a Hindu temple there covered with 
plates of gold. No doubt Kanji (or Kanchipuram) is intended; as Persian orthography is 
not very de6nite, or is easily capable of mistake in the vowel points. A gigantic and 
advehturous horseman here tilted with the Sultan, at the first onset, but was slain; and 
though considerable resistance was made, yet the temple was plundered * ' * 

Sonje time afterwards Mahomed Shah allowed his exemplary, faithful, and virtuous 
minister, Kajeh Jehaun^i- to fall a prey to the machinations of envious and malicious courtiers, 
who, as usual, (when the meritorious and exemplary are near the evil and narrow-minded,) 

* could not endure so much merit, and contrived to get him slain, on a charge of treachery ; 
the last fault of which he would have been capable. He suffered without due examination 
being had, in the very presence of the too hasty and credulous Sultan, and with a prophetic 
sentence on his lips, fulfilled by the event. Symptoms of disaffection forthwith appeared. 
The Shah discovered the truth too late; he became a victim of extreme remorse; and died 
declaring that Khajeh Jehaun was preying on his vitals: but not before the standards of 
revolt had been reared, and his kingdom was in effect 'dismembered. This was Hegira 
887 (A. D. 1482) ; and about the same time Siva^Roy^ prince of Vijianagaram^ is said to 
have sent an expedition against Goa. 

Some intrigues are recorded by Ferishta, { in which Casim Bereed induced Raam-Raje 
(minister of the Roy^ who was a child) to proceed against Eusuff Adil Khan; who, having 
propitiated Raam^Raje, proceeded to avenge himself on Casim Bereed. These are insigni- 
ficant, except as in some degree explaining the ascendancy acquired by Rama-Raja. The 
Bhamini dynasty ended with Sultan Kulleem oolla Bhamini^ having been previously reduced 
to a shadow ; and about the same time Baber set aside the old dynasty at Delhi, and mounted 
the throne there. At this date, Hegira 933, (or A. D. 1526,) the Dekhan (or Mahomedan) 
power between the Tapti and Krishna rivers § was divided into five kingdoms, or the Adil 
Shawei of Beejeapore, the Kuitab Shawei of Golconda, the Ummand Shawei of Berar, the 
Nizam Shawei of Ahmednuggur, and the Bereed Shawei of Ahmedabad Bieder. || 

* These principalities, taken singly, were each incompetent to cope with the greater power 
of Vijianagaram, The only bond that could unite them was zeal for their common religion ; 
and it is somewhat singular ilwX Rama •Raja j by a needless affront, should have touched this 
common chord of unison a little too roughly. This (insult) is not specified by Ferishta; 

but the Hindu records state, that on going to an audience of the Raja^ the envoy (of 

Ibrahim Adil Shah) passed on bis way some swine, intended to be given to menials of the 
** court. As he expressed his abhorrence of these unclean animals to the Raja^ the latter 


* Sestt’i Ferisbta, ?ol. 1, p. 166. f Ib. p. 17fl. | Page 190. § Colonel Wilks, South of India, chap. 1. 
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treated his aversion with ridicule ; and asked him how he could hold them as unclean 
when he fed upon fowls, which pickdd up grains from the ordure of swine? and took an 
“ opportunity of shewing him the fact. The insult roused Ibrahim Adil Shah to arms ; and 
** he^WBS readily joined by the other Mahomedan princes, who were eager to avenge indig- 
nities offered to mosques and the faithful, by the Hindus when acting as allies with one 
or other of them, in their wars among themselves.”* 

The Mackenzie MSS., and Professor Wilson's notice concerning them, serve as a valuable 
check on Ferishta; and yield the means of correcting his use of the names of the rulers of 
V'ijiandgaram, It may be observed, that the first rout of the Uaijer'^s camp by Mahumed Shah 
Bhamini, is placed by him Hegira 767; and the close of the Bhamini dynasty, Hegira 933 
(A. D, 1526); and if thirty-eight years be added, to bring us down to the era of the battle of 
Tellicotta, the total is two hundred and four years; during which whole period Ferishta ^ 
mentions no other names of Vijiamigaram rulers than Kishev-Roy^ DewuURoy^ Deo-Roy^ 
Seva^Roy, and ilam-Riaze: being an average of something more than forty years to each; 
contrary to probability, and contrary to fact. Still, without ot^her information than that 
given by Forfshta, the error could only be conjectured, not proved. The difference between 
the solar computation of the Christian era, and the lunar reckoning of the Mahomedan 
Hegira^ being presumed to be cotrectly given by the translator in his margin, we arrive at 
the necessity of carrying up the first contests, between the principalities of Vijiaiiagaram 
and KiMurga, to an earlier period of the former's existence than we had at first anticipated. 
By comparison with the list given in p. 97—8, we shall find, that Hegira 767, or A. D. 
1365, carries us up to the fifteenth year of the reign of Buoka-Rayaloo (or Bukha^Rayer), 
The first mention of DMul-Roy occurs Hegira 801 (A. D. 1399),, corresponding with the 
twentieth year of Harihara^Rayer^ who reigned in all twenty-two years; yet DewtiLRoy 
continues for a considerable time after to be mentioned by Ferishta. Deo-lloy is said to 
have formed the corps of archers; and to have opened a campaign Hegira 817 (A. D. 1113): 
this date corresponds with the ninth year of the reign of Gunda-Djva-Rayer. Nersinga 
is mentioned (as prince of a different state) at about Hegira 885 (A.D. 1480), which corres- 
ponds with the reign of Mall inar^ Ray er ; after which, a brief interval of eight years, with 
two intervening short-lived rulers, brings us to Narasinga^Raycr ; and the change of dynasty 
in him and his posterity. Seva -Roy is mentioned as cotemporary with Makiunmad Siiabj 
who died Hegira 887 (A.D. 1482), still in the reign of Malliaar-Ray.r, The close of the 
Bhamini dynusiy Hegira 933 (A. D. 1526) synchronizes with the nineteenth year of the reign 
of Krishna- Rayer. The year 1561 agrees with the reign of and the usurped power 

of Ram( -Raja, 

By this process we arrive at one of two conclusions. Either Ferishta, well knowing the 
events of Krishna- Ray er'^s reign, deliberately removed it to near the top of the series, from 
the wish to obliterate the memory of Mahomedan disasters, and to paint Krishna Rayer to 
posterity in the very opposite point of view to the real events of his reign: or else, being 
ignorant of the names of the earlier Rayers, he took the list of those which he did know; 
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and, only keeping the order of succession undisturbed, was reckless as to the chronological 
propriety of his narrative, so far as they were conderned. Either of these motives (and 
■omething of both may have been blended) would detract seriously from his veracity; and 
he must be considered an unfaithful guide: so that whether the battles and events vi^hicb 
he narrates as favorable to the Mahomedan side are, or are not, to be taken cum grano 
salisj the reader will be pleased to determine. 

The probability is, that he has given an approximating sketch of early events in the 
Vijianagaram state; of which the native chronicles, so far as we are aware, say nothing. 
The indication afforded respecting Nersinga seems adapted to fill up a chasm of some 
importance. The change of dynasty at Vijianagaram is but obscurely alluded to by the 
Mackenzie MSS.* It however appears, that Narasinha was a Telinga Raja^ the son of 
Iswara-Rajaj the petty sovereign of Karnul uuA Arviri^ a tract of country on the Tunga* 
lihadra (Toomboodra), to the east of it, near its junction with the Krishna: his grants extend 
from A. D: 1487 to 1508. Some accounts say that the last prince, Virupakshaj was conquered by 
a Telinga Raja: others, th|Lt he raised one of his slaves to the throne. The forgier of th^ two 
seems the moat probable; and the indication given by Ferishta coincides therewith. His 
description of Nersinga'^s dominion shews that in 1480 much territory must already have 
been acquired from the former possessions of Vijianagaram^^ and every thing seems to 
intimate that he subverted the dynasty, ending with Virapaksha: although there 

still remains some obscurity to be accounted for between Narasinga and Narasa; and it 
appears by one statement^ that Krishna-Rayer^ the second son of Narasa j came to the throne 
by the deposition of his elder brother Viranarasinha. 

So far therefore as dates are concerned, Mr. Wilson is grounded in saying that the name 
oi Kriskna^Rayer is not mentioned by Ferishta :§ the fact is, that the historian greatly 
displaces the name; whether intentionally, in order to disgrace it, from a motive of pique, 
cannot be decided. That he puts Siva^Roy erroneously || for Krishna-Roy may be doubted ; 
since the date given to Siva~Roy is so much higher up, and in the reign of Mallicar-Rayer. 
We may here quote a few periods from Mr. Wilson, they being comprehensive and sufficient, 
BO far as Krishrm-Rayer is concerned. 

‘‘ In the latter part of the fifteenth century the line was changed, and Narasa^ Narasinha j 
^^ orVira-Narasinha^ whom the Hindu records regard as of Telinga extraction, is described 
by Ferishta as a powerful chief of Telingana, who had possessed himself of the greater part 
of the territory of Vijayanagar, His illegitimate son, Krishna-Raya^ appears to have been 
the most distinguished of the whole series of Vijayanagar princes ; and although his name 
is not mentioned by Ferishta, it is admitted that in 1520, or in his reign, the Musselmans 
sustained a severe defeat from the armies of Vijayanagar y and that subsequently a good 
understanding prevailed between that court and the Bijapur monarchy, for a considerable 


* Dm. Cats. Intro, p. caliii. cxliv. 

t Mr. Wilson also infers that the territory of former princes must have been ** considerably reduced before the 
Kwrvkm dynasty was exterminated.** Intro, p. cxlx. 
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period. — According* to the authority which has given rise to these observations, Krishna* 
Bayer was the son of Narasa or Mzrasinha, by Nigamba^ a friend or attendant of the 
<< queen, and was actually an incarnation of Krishna^ the (so called) deity. His step-mother, 
Tippamba, jealous of his superiority as a boy over her son Viranarasinha^ prevailed on 
her husband to order Krishna-Deva to be put to death. The officer to whom this duty was 
intrusted, being reluctant to fulfil it, applied to the prime minister, who undertook to 
** secrete the prince till he could be produced with safety ; and the king was told tha| his 
commands had been obeyed. In his last illness the king was much afflicted for 'the death 
of his son, on which the minister produced the prince, and Krishna-Deva was declared 
heir and successor. The minister delayed proclaiming him till he had secured the 6oncur- 
<< rence of the Palligars, which was obtained, it is said, through supernatural aid, an absurd 
tale being introduced for this purpose. Viranarasinha^ it is added, died of vexation, on 
his brother being acknowledged raja. The contests of Krishna^Raya with the Mahomedan 
prince of Bijapur have been already adverted to, and he is here said to have waged 
<< successful war against the Mahomedan sovereign of Golconda.^ 

** According to this work,* Krishna-Raya reduced Maisur (Mysore), and the country 
along the Kaverij to his authority — defeated the Mahomedan armies of Bijapur and Gol- 
** conda — captured the forts of Udayagirij Kondavir^ and Kondapilli ; and invaded Orissa, 
the Gajapati prince of which country was compelled to do him homage. He married 
the daughter of the raja of Orissa, and returned to Vijayanagar^ with which the narrative 
concludcs.^f 

Krishna-Rayer was succeeded by Achyuta-Deva, after some previous ministerial intrigues; 
and he by Sadasiva, already frequently alluded to as a mere pageant prince in the hand of 
Rama^Raja, There were however some struggles in the interval between the death of 
Achyuta^Deva and the accession of Sadasiva, marked in the Ibt given, p. 98, by the intro- 
duction of the name of Saleca-Timma^Raaze, We pass by this circumstance, as unimportant 
as it is obscure, and which even Mr. Wilson^s conjectures % do not appear to us satisfactorily to 
reconcile or explain ; and think it sufficient to consider the power of Rama-Raja ultimately 
established. Thenceforward the brief observations of Mr. Wilson appear to us to be the 
surest guide ; which are accordingly extracted. 

That Rama^Raja was a man of spirit and conduct, is evident from the course of 
Mahomedan history. The princes of the Dekhin were glad to court his alliance. Ali 
Adil Shah and Kutteb Shah were compelled to purchase his forbearance by territorial 
concessions. The arrogance with which he seems to have been in consequence inflated, 
led him to treat their ambassadors with indignity; and insulted pride, religious bigotry, 
^ and political dread, combined them in arms against him. The Padshahs of Bijapoor 
Golconda, Dowletabad, and Berar, united their forces in the year 1564, and marched to 
Talikota, on the Krishna, to overthrow the power of the Vijayanagar principality. The 
^ Hindu prince, on hearing of their designs, collected a powerful force, and occupied the 
right bank of the Krishna, which the allies were unable to cross in the face of the hostile 


Krishna Raya Cheritra, (In Telugn.) 
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army. By a judicious feint, the sultans drew the Hindu prince away from the ford, and 
effected a passage: a general action ensued, in whibh the Hindus had the advantage, until 
the Raja was taken prisoner. 'J'he Hindu account says that the divisions of Kutteh Shah 
and Nixam Shah had been defeated; but the forces of Alt Adil and Arnmnd ul^ ]\J ulk 
‘‘ covered their retreat. The Hindus^ conceiving the enemy annihilated, gave themselves up 
to rejoicing and festivity, and were surprised in their encampment. Ferishta, who may 
be considered as a cotemporary, admits that the wings of the Mohammedan army were 
thrown into disorder, and that some of the leaders despaired of the day, when it wa^s 
‘‘ relieved by the success of the centre, under Nixam Shah^ and the capture of Rama-Raja, 
The« Hindu prince was taken before Nixam Shah^ who ordered his head to be struck off 
and mounted on a lance, to intimidate the victorious division of the Hindu army. The 
Hindu accounts concur in the capture and death of R ima-Raja ; but ascribe them to AH 
Adil Shall. The Sultan is described as beheading the Raja, with his own hand, at the 
request of the latter, to save him from the personal degradation of confinement. The 
Hindu memoirs assert ti^at Ali Adil Shah was forced into the war by the other Mpham- 
medan princes; but Ferishta makes him the author of the confederacy. That writer 
‘‘ mentions also the visit made formerly by Ati Add Shah to Vijayanagar to secure the 
“ alliance of Rnmraj^ and his adoption as a son by the Rgja’*s mother. In the RamaJtaja 
Chmitra, the Hindu prince terms the Sultan his son, and reminds him how often in infancy 
be had sat upon his knees. In complying with his request, and striking off his head, Ali 
yidd Shah is represented as performing no more than filial duty. 

After the defeat of the Hindu prince the confederates marched to Vijayanagar^ which 
“ they took, plundered, and destroyed. Ferishta, writing about twenty or thirty years 
“ afterwards, iihserves, that the city was still uninhabited and in ruins, whilst the country 
was occupied by the ZemindurSy each of whom had assumed an independent power in his 
own district. Several of these were members, cither of the royal family of I ijaynnagarj 
‘‘ or of that of Ruma-Raja. (iranls in the reign of Sadasiva are continued to S.S. 149‘i 
“ (A.n. 1570), six _>ear8 after the battle of Talikofa; and his descendants are IractJ 
sovereigns of the principality of Bednur to the middle of the eighteenth century. Vttdw- 
‘‘ tadriy one brother of RniH/fy maintained himself at BcUwiida and Chandragiriy whilst 
“ another hnjther, Trnnniy retained possession of Penakontla. A son of Rama^Rajn y vi\\\\ the 
“ aid of one of his uncles, recovered possession of Anagunli and lijayanagar: on the 
direct line hccomiiig extinct, I enkafapatiy a kinsman of the Chandrag ri branch, succeeded ; 
the seventh fr(»m him, Timmapa y was dispossessed hyTipa Sultan, and heearae a pensioner 
of the British (■overnineiil.’' * 

Thus at the battle of Tellicotta tlio sun of Vijianagnrnm sot in blood, to rise no more 
with its former splendor. Ferishla’s account of the battle implies that Rama-Raja despised 
his eiieiny ; vuiiiitinglv and iiijudi* iou^ly exposed himself; and had to blame himself for his 
ow'i4 laplure. \\ hut share in the events, fri in the reign of Kri^ihna-Rayer downwards to 
this fatal ilo^e, may have been taken by the two persons who figure in the outset of the 
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Carnataca Dynasty, in the sections u^der annotation, we cannot possitively determine. It 
seems probable, however, that when V^svanatha^Naicker is said to have overcome some 
rebellious tributary princes in the north, these may have been the kings of Kondavtr^ 
WcPtankalj Cuttack^ and perhaps the Adtl Shahi sultans. It is also most probable, that the 
occasion which drew away Anya-natha-Muihaliar from Madura to the north, was the 
combination of Mahomedan princes, who very probably had feudatories, or vassals, from the 
ancient MaltarashiiraSy or Mahratlas, in their train. On the downfall of V ijxanagarUm^’* 
Mr. Wilson remarks, the governors of Gingee, Trichinapali, Mysore, and other places 
to the south, became at the same time independent;^’* and hence, as we have already seen, 
arose the autocratical power and splendor of Vis^anatha-Naickery with the official dignity 
of his compeer, friend, and generaIi8simo,^^nya-7?a^Aa-A/a^/M/mr. 


CARNATACA DYNASTY, Sec. 6. 

o 

It appears from this section, that the evils inherent in the feudal system of tenure very 
speedily began to manifest themselves. Some notice of the Palhifa-carer^ will he best 
introduced in another place In one of the two MS. lists which we have of them, we find 
the name of IJummarhf-Nairker simply mentioned but without the name of his district 
b''iiipr added The conduct of Periija-Kistnama-^Naicker seems to have been temperate 
til d dignified. There are with us no materials fur the further illustration of his reign. Wo 
should imagine that inscriptions must exist at Palaincottah, commemorating his buildings 
ind grants hkstnaparam^ the name of the town which he built, Ms derived from another 
•* of the leading Manuscript. Most of Qur readers will be aware, that Palhtjangkoittt and 
. ^hidveli (or Palamcottah and Tinnevelly) difler only as a fort diflers from its pdiahy or 
''own, and are, we beliovo, on different banks of the Ttmbarem river. 


CARNATACA DYNASTY, Sfc. 7. 

W^e have here a circumstance stated of considerable interest, but without any further cliTs 
to guide our researches. The allusion to the king of Mavahvannm is made in a passing 
and familiar way, as to a matter very well known and understood at the time when tlie MS. 
was written. The word Mavalivanam will not bear an application to the Marawa country. 
The Mahyalam country is also radically different in its orthography. There is no inde- 
pendent Palbyam of this name in our lists. And the only namo (within our knowledge) to 
which the names agree is Mavalivcram, or the Seven Pagodas, near Madras, sometimes 
learnedly termed Mahabalipuram. Besides, on inquiry, it is found, that the people of the 
country commonly use the words Mavalivanam and Mavaliveram quite indifferently and 
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interchangeabiy ; and, that there can be no reason whatsoever to question the application 
of the name in our MS. to the place called on the spof, more usually, Mavaliveram, Hence 
we presume that the certainty of the reference may be taken for granted. We further 
remember speaking with an intelligent native, who, alluding to the ancient division of^the 
Sora-desamj said, that after the partition of it by a Soren king in favor of his son, this part of 
the country came to be called Tura-mandalam (that is, we suppose, Torida-mandaZamJ; and 
that the capital of this latter kingdom was at Maoaliveram. If such were the origin of the 
Mavalivanam kingdom, then an attack by its king on the ancient Pandiija-mandalam is 
perfectly explicable. The invasion we see was repelled; but having at present no materials' 
for illustrating the military movements in this campaign, we might possibly crave the 
readfer's permission to arrest his attention for a short time, and fix it on the spot named origi- 
nally after Muhaliy which subsequently became the site of a town, most probably the capital 
of a kingdom, of which the submerging waves have now left only a few vestiges. But 
perhaps the dtting so might too much interrupt the course of our present illustration, especi- 
ally as the reference is but slight, and may be as yet accounted uncertain. Should any 
remarks, as the result of personal observation, be thought suitable, we may put tliem into a 
paper in the Appendix. 

The fort built by Pcriifa- Viropa-^Naicker to the souths of Trichinopoly, is susceptible of 
the various reading given from two Manuscripts. We conjecture, however, that 
Qs d L.. ( Arpa-koltai a small fort, or one of no great consequence, may be the true read- 

ing. In Mr. Orme*s history , frequent mention is made of Elimiseram^ as a fortified rock to the 
south of Trichinopoly, much inwoven with the military transactions in that neighbourhood. 
Whether this be the fort in question, can at present be only matter of conjecture. 

It is to be presumed, from the first mention here occurring, that the subsequent custom 
of committing a secondary authority to a younger brother of the reigning prince, carrying 
with it a right to the throne in case of the elder one leaving no legitimate posterity, was 
now first begun. It is known from history that the like custom was ruinous to the later 
Roman empire, from the divisions and civil wars to which it gave occasion; and it also 
proved, in the event, the proximate cause of the subversion of the small state of Madura by 
the Maliomedans, as will bo seen from the later portion of the narrative. 


CARNATA( A DYNASTY, Sec. 8. 

In the manuscript of the Mackenzie collection entitled Pandya^maiidala Rajakal^ 
some mention of the Marawa country occurs; of which Mr. Wilson gives the following 
abstract.*--** The work contains also some account of the people of Marawa^ who it is said 
<< were originally a colony of fishornien from Ceylon, settled at Rime&wara^ and on the 
** opposite coast, by Rama, to guard the temple. They wore made slaves by the new 
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** colonists, and long continued to be subject to the Pandya princes: at length becoming 
numerous, they rose against their njasters; and established themselves under their own 
** princes, the Seiupatis, or lords of the straits: the Chandra^ or Sender Batidi/^ appa- 
rently, of Marco Polo, For eleven generations the Setupatis were lords paramount, even 
over Madura; and the Pandya princes were reduced to the condition of feudatories; until 
the whole of the kingdom fell under the Marawa power for three reigns, when they were 
“ driven to the south of the Kaveri again by the Kurumba prince of Ahikapuri; anS finally 
Madura and Tanjore were taken from them by the officers of the Vijeyanagar kings/*| 

In another place f we have referred to this statement, and we cannot but intimate some 
doubts of the correctness of this alleged ascendancy, though it is not distinctly denied. The 
present section of our leading Manuscript would rather imply a very partially in'babited 
and ill-regulated country, at a period comparatively early after the accession of the Vijiana- 
garani dynasty. At the same time, it would seem that there was some head man of promi- ^ 
nence and influence, to whom the title of Sethopathi belonged, before it was confirmed by 
the king of Madura. Vdiynn is rather a title than a proper name, signifying “ a possessor,^’ 
somewhat synonimous to “ lord of the manor,’’ or, in ancient thnes, a feudal baron. The 
same title, with the dialectic variation of PVadeyar^ was common in Mysore. Now this chief, 
it is evident, was not lord paramount of the whole Maravea province: the interest of the 
king’s y /r#/, and the authority delegated to Udiyan SAhopatki^ were the means of enabling 
him to subdue and regulate the province ; and whatever may have been the state of the 
case in more ancient times, here at least we find the origin of the Marawa prince, whose 
descendants are connected with the history of subsequent times. In some manuseri[)t notices 
of Pciligars, the Marawa kingdom is mentioned as a filial oilset from that of Madura; and 
is compared, by metaphor, to an adopted child. With such a terrh the account we find in 
the leading MS. very well agrees. And though, like some other wayward children, it gave 
trouble to the parent state, in the following reign; yet, on return to a better mind, the dis- 
loyally was amply atoned for by being perhaps the immediate means whereby the Madura 
kingdom was prevented from being conquered by the Mysoreans. It was of equal importance 
at a later period; and, indeed, down to the very close, seems to have well maintained iU 
affiliated character. 

For the sake only of readers at a distance it is noted, that the temple of Ramiseram was 
built to commemorate the invasiiui of Laulia, or Ceylon, by R ima’Chandra ; which is the 
principal subject of the Ramayana. The great popularity of the poem has rendered RamU 
seram one of the most celebrated places of pilgrimage in the southern Peninsula of India. 


• Banthu is a Tamil word to denote relationship; hence Sender Bandi would seem to meun the same as (Ilmira 
Tamofa, which the PandioDS considered themselves to lie. 
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CARNATACA DYNASTY, Sec. 9. 

f 

In a college list bf Mackenzie MSS., now in the charge of the Madras Auxiliary of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, mention is made of one professing to give an account of the 
reign of Mutthu- Virapa-Naicker. This MS. we hope to see, so as to ascer^in whether it 
refer to the elder brother, or to the son of Trimala-Naicker ; both of whom are passed by, 
with the simple mention of their names, by our present authority. 

The reign of Trimala-Naicker forms the most distinguished epoch, after the formation 
of the dynasty, in the history of the modern kingdom ; and this owing to the great munifi- 
cence of the monarch in public buildings and endowments: conferring a before unknown 
splendor on the place ; and being the cause of nearly all the curiosity and inquiries directed 
by Europeans to this town, the ancient remains (though the antiquity is not great) being 
much better known than any thing else concerning it, down at least to a very recent period. 
With the comparatively slight exception of Professor Wilson^s digest, in his Descriptive Cata- 
logue, we presume that our own researches will be the first to give a general and connected 
view both of the antiquities and history. Before introducing any annotations of our own on 
the reign of Trimala^Nickery we would refer to the Mirtavjeya MSS.; and, after introducing 
such of them as bear on this reign, we would ofier a few further remarks on those points in 
this section which they leave unnoticed. 

These manuscripts will now follow: and we have much pleasure in adding, that the 
above-mentioned Mackenzie MSS. yield further matter for illustrating the reigns of this 
prince and some of his sucoessors. 



THE ACCOUNTS OY TIRUMALI-NAICKER, AND OF HIS BUILDINGS. 
As extracted, for information, from m'iUen authorities. 


in the yearS.S. 1544, in Dundimi yea.T, the 7th of Afasi month, AIuUhu-Tirumah- 
Jfaicker came to Madura in order to be anointed, (or installed,) to receive the 
sceptre and other ensigns of royal authority. While he was reigning in Tirusivapali, 
he suffered, in a bad time, from a catarrh, by which he was greatly troubled, so as 
to be unable to eat; and though he worshipped in the temples of Ranga and Jembu, 
(on the island in the Cauvery,) the disease was not alleviated, lie removed to sway 
the sseptre at Madura, not without greatly sufl’ering (on the road). He came by 
way of Dindigul; and while resting during the journey, the goddess Alinatchi, and 
the god Suntaresvarer, by an ,act of favor, appeared to him in a dream, in a divine 
form, and said, that if he (finally) removed, and fixed the seat of his government 
at Madura, and there duly built and ornamented the temple, with otlier similar 
things, they would cure him of his disease; and they seemed to him in vision to 
give him the sacred ashes to swallow, and to rub him with them externally. This 
vision he saw during the Indian hour just preceding day break. On arising, he 
narrated this dream to the Bramins, to his ministers, and others; and vowed, that, if 
he should be cured of the disease, he would give five lacs of gold puns to make 
sacred works, repairs, and ornaments. Immediately after, while cleaning bis teeth, 
(as usual in the early morning with all natives,) his stomach was relieved of the 
entire disease, by favor of the Siddha-murti (or deity). As soon as he was freed 
from the catarrh, he became more devoted to the god ; and entered into the profes • 
sion symbolized by the sacred ashes and five letters; and then came to the palace of 
his elder brother. After receiving the sceptre, his bodily health became daily better; 
and he was at length entirely well. From the centre of the temple as far as to the 
Cabali wall, he had the whole repaired or re-constructed. Besides, from the public 
revenues he gave one thousand puns out of every lac (or hundred thousand) for the 
customary and extraordinary services and festivals of the' god ; and for the regular 
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0l0Ltiiti>^iu£gifiuiuirailrsar O^fiifiluifJuriLter^fi 

^S‘W)(Ssir0fifiLSeirifaijg^aj-(^i)-^aSajajfa0rQ^iri^fi/ttL‘fi(Siin^ijb^- £^Qld 

miQtFeoeifffiarp^fi^LS-(^Oi-air80>'Sierei^-Qpfi^^0iJi9si>^ii£sifuiuirmife(^l^^ 

UL^i-inSQetf«LnriiiJijies>irSeiatp^QmsiQ«rjg»il>yiMQuin^p^«^LJUiru&irmQiaip 

^/r/r<ff«)r^i!/LJ^;L4fi^0^«jr/riIfLJ6)r<i(flaScS0^^irir#/fii«LOLJfigir^SDaitS«)«^c&Loa/#^^ 

« ^ 

^QeoQjBenQirvaihojfijj^^f^Q^QffinLuQjLQ Q^u^^SitUfiGaifi^ean^jB ji^J^ssru^ir 

t 

^irjHBJSiuL^uSeoeoiru^9oQg!SJ3^UJslr Q^FiJ^L^f^fipQ^^isdiresr (?^aj/f^(y^aarit9 j^ih^irr 
f LD6i)Q«di0 jpihufi^L^Gea‘^S‘ffUJ ^(^^3 fi^miriJP’-Q^^tBjQaire^ QnriEi(^pfijsi(j^^s 
ij:i^eB)g‘3(j^Qtu(^ppQ^el!iQJ(j^3B)auSeo^6Bfsr(Bs&60LCin IrimuiinuQJd^ti^Guir ^LS^iLQsfp 
pGtr£fQijrir(^s^ Spea^ueup^Q pp^uujiriuGuirtu G^ir pui_j€BriL^ir^S^^ir Ir Qiulju 
ig^Qujesr0€O u^jIGDir^peoth QuiSiiu^peOLan uS;^'B3^ppA(^^es>€^ LyeorzTiff^/r/fLDft.^# 
ear ^luen ^(jj^LJU€sS^(^^tr u!TmK3 SG(r^seOQ^ij^^ijS\iun \u p u,uiSeBi‘4ir iQ 3tr eatr® 

LD ^^iruSeo pfrG€aruS(^p^ jr/r^if^diLi u^^G^ircofr^ uS(f^pfiireO §)pp Girir^^&sip 
JIuGuirQ^QiTtriiiQujGorjp Gu^QeOeo eon iJ^si!juS^G60p(m^ eS^^iLjihpflp ^e. 

f 

GiT(^d^LDeS fi pes>psu n taQQun 3 p p p IT Lf.(u ^(i^(Q)GSiiu(^s^Q^ir puu&r 
mJ3esarL^n lf3 6rreSiif-(^e^ ^u.Q€afe^frLJbn3 39&r Ssrpa&SliuefrQppeoir&sr Qufiu.p^eo^pp 
Q^iruu9isr€^ll‘ p pn pp p€S>pQ^treoS ^ pQ ptrek^u^iriLJ^pp ^up^BfUihudiUBili^ S’ p pir 
fO€r^irL^i&^(^€TQeoil.^ui Quf &sr^(i(^uues£\^(J^^ruirmiL Q^iusSsQ^GiriTLhQiuear 
jpSjrn p^isBruGBtsresii^3Q3ir6sari^(rirSK>frQ^i^G&srQppp pir^&snluesar^pi^irQu/r jpair 
p^umm^^p jfii^np^^i^rrGui jgjSpp^pp^sQpsouuS^GeoiouL. Gi^irQL^s&r 
m(Si€^(^iP ^ j^G^efiG n n sressTLutr&sr^ l^Q ^ Sf^irLSuSaSiL^p^sojPl^^uQp^Q^ 
mL^trnjfS iL^ir p jts^KTULJdi eos^oiu^ppeop^ Si^n^iflp^sQ^trGsar'BpetDLCi 
iU^0ss)L^UJ^irui26nr ojpjpGs^irppn Ir^karO^ihjGsr^d oinibjQ^tior&^L^G^ 

^enGpaiL^iflp^ ^GirtriQujp&Dp ^ei^i^p^^QspuusQspsLOQppeo ^ljit iSft. 

^Utu^ffUi^iOn‘Qi9!>ai^ih(lfievs»piraefieOLDweor^Q^uudsiiiiuQ2fLDGuri(^fdjppjlULJnr 
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fulfilment of this gift, he endowed (he temple with lands to the annual value of forty- 
four thousand puns,* He also gave a village for the constant support of the &anega, 
or head Bramins, and the other persons belonging to the temple : of all which there 
is iT regular account. 

» THE SPECIFICATION OF HIS TOW. 

For a tiru-vatchi, or golden semi-circlet, to be put over the image in processions. 
One lac of puns. 

For a golden throne with Jewels for the god, One lac of puns. • 

For digging and constructing the Terpa-kullam, One lac of puns. 

For the building of the Vasanta-Mandabam^ One lac of puns. ' 

For miscellaueous temple ornaments. One lac of puns. 

Having thus arranged tlie plan, the whole was begun to1>e carried into execution 
at once, in the tenth day of Vyasi month of Acheya year, during the increase of the 
moon. From that time forwards, as the master came daily to inspect the work, it 
was carried on with great care. As they were proceeding first in excavating the 
Tcrpa-kulam, they dug up from the middle a Ganapatlii, (or image of Ganesa,)^ and 
caused the same to condescend to dwell in a temple built for the purpose. As 
they were placing the sculptured pillars of the Vasanta~Man^abam, and were about 
to fix the one which bore the representation of Yega-patba-murli, (or the one-legged 
deity,) they were opposed by the Vaishnavas. Hence a dispute arose between 
them and the Saivas, which lasted during six months, and was carried on in the 
presence of the sovereign. Two arbitrators vrere appointed, Appa-tidshadar on 
the part of the Saivas, and Ayya-tidshadar-ayym on the part of the Vaishnavas: 
these consulted Sanscrit authorities, and made the Sastras agree; after which the 
pillar of Yega-patha murti was fixed in its place. When the pillar representing the 
wonders performed by the Sittar (vide the 20ih Tiruvilliadet) was being sculptured, the 
king came to see the work carried on. The chief sculptor was named Sumantira- 


* Whence it is to be presuiited that bis Hrhole revenue amounted to forty-four lacg of gold puns, 

t This is a sun mcr palace, intended to relieve the god from the oppression of eatreme heat, and 
furnished with fall^, flowers, 

I Considered to be a propitious omen. 
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^jfLi^LjSeSi>Srj^ULJir9oQei)LL^j5jSli(^^u3ifu>Qua€irGSjgi^^QtirLQi(^^et5)e^m(^tL^ 
^*4Ffljir^iL/(®r5A«<rfffl/Lo fiirlruu/g^fiirdOruSrrui QLArA9GS)LoiLitlisSL^(Bi(^(B;g fitted 

^^lU^s^^rpfi^Q^^iLitrmetSiiuu^fnuiQirBUx^L^ii 

^(Bfifitrfrsetr^fipiQseoeu a iL isessreQssarQLSfTirfi^teBrQs^iUfi ^i^fsSuril^QJirLQsi^ 

np^etp-fi^fr^etJffGQeOiLeLLQuireargfiiflffp^ear SaustrffmilQeOLLffLlQuir^ 
ui^&TLnQeOtLeiLQLJtr&st ss)iLb pLnssarL^uthQeOiLffLLQutrm SPiiL &eO0O<SB>tr^(^u^ 

LJ60^fscrrQ6U£l.#LoQLJ/r6Br^LD^^^LJL9ir<ff/rftD Q pQpsiL uastsreaii&sr ^l^Qgst ^l^Q^iu 
(^O 0Uiutmr& uS^tdci^ - ^IreuutL^JiQfiamupppLLuosareaS^ifecrr ^ ^(y^peoCSoiSsOiustr 
^^fftrJsBireiDpiuinuuLSpLj^pfiiliQsp^&Giaruunlruu^^Geo s& piso piurr lu p 

L^pjijgi (y:iGar£pipffaQpuuA^cirilQ&iL^(B(j^p(DUir^ p(BeSQ&^eLppir p&sfrubirij^^ 
Q<semu^eL€S)p!Uu:^D ^If^ojiS^irc^DiSfreS^eo QiU(^pfiQ^muu0sstesiSi^ffff^iTir&cir(Siiffpp 
iMefSfsrL^ULi>^GSarpirL^(B(^p(DU{r^QiusuirpQppp^QJirG5SS^BuSQ^^Qp j^deBsrpL,uu 
L^irQ fiesrjpi&6S)LnuSeo^errefrei}fiSei^mQJ(r(^s(^iL^^(UaJ(r(^s(^Lh QJir&(^QjtrpLj::iir [U^ q^ 
LCifr0LhQiGDiri(^Ll€Susfrifu^(2iU^m^QJfrLS(y^&if^SsO<sQpL^pjSJj^^uuireo€iDff‘euBppir 
mp^^uutr^iLe^fitrsuuSe^mS’^iuiuir^iLe^fiffUjiueorQilr^Grr ^QeoTiSLhSpppisJ^eiru 
LJiT ^ ®3 ii^rr0^iLui^umr€BSeSff^^uuireoQiusuir py^^^^^hssrptLL^irlrsmQu 

0^000 isueoeoB p pS^^isssr^UjLsBpQun Jl QiuS^Sf&eutTi^SQfStrojpjiuirpjp^QstrmrL^ 
q^sciD0SuSeQQQj2sii)Q^iuiL]^if& 0rLnp^irQpf>p^^0'ff^ !flA(^^^ir&iuuS^Q&)pir 
ili^eouiif^fi^ 0f0tefr(^(Bpptr^^Grr Q^idsoCSLaGeo (^trusiDniu ^p€t5>p&nr(^8 p(i^iF0ri 
QiBirm(Bufnri(^Llieii€a^iriiSe^^ue^irffiLeup^jgiQiucarjpi2^i^Gisarp(Bp(Bihj8 ^ppOirm 
(BeSir9e^iLiilp(!^i8uGuirL.L^ireBr^Qi^i(^pir^^<SB)aQ}(su\)p^ir(t^tlQej(^Ln^(LiLDum 
tBSfiiti3p^^G9i)3BJiLfLhum€BSeSiS^^irS‘Q^0smL^€B)L^uj&r Qiueo&iffiL^rLc^fi^fr Qppp^ 
mBUJG^^QluesrpfitUQ^tl•-^^(^ps ^oiQ^el^iLQiiuiuirBuS^^Qji^fipLi^gssn^uuxQ/iQfijsij^ 
«€uirL£^eBrL.QJtiB)frQ(U(2|!$/7^0errL!/LJfBorcDBBfl&^«7^^:£^«OBrjpri0^(t9/fLoQLJ^wWT;ffLO 
Q^ue‘a'ffiSJaefrpL^ui3€S£F0rfiir€arppffS^uSi€‘€sr(aa9ir0^seop^n’ff(^iQUi0^ff^sra‘e>ireO0DQJiLJ 
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murti-acharya: the king, to do him honor, gave hiip betel, on which he had himself 

spread chunam; and, by reason of being much occupied in looking after the work, 

th^ sculptor took it and disrespectfully* put it into his mouth before the king; when, 

a moment ^fter, recollecting that he had acted improperly, he became inwardly 

afraid, and with an instrument cut off the two fingers with which he bad conveyed 

the betel-leaf, &c. to his mouth. But the king bestowed on him four kinds of 

dresses; and had a hand made of gold, which he also gave to him. The whole of 

the sculptures on these pillars are the work of this Sumantira-murti-acharya. * 

The Vasanta- Mandaham was finished in the month called Vyasi, of {ilrimuga^ 

year. The god being made to be pleased to ascend thither, a daily expense 

# 

(during this feast of dedication) of one thousand puns was appointed ; and presents 
were made to the officiating Bramins, and to all the temple servants.t These 
presents consisted of valuable woollen cloths, of shawls, and of four kinds of gold 
ornaments; and the king himself bound a fillet of cloth around his temples; and 
he caused the Vasanta- Mandabam to be lined with cloth for the occasion, and the 
pillars also to be so covered. Besides, he designed to enclose the street in which the 
public procession is made in the month of August with a w'sill, that so it might be 
included within the limits of the temple. In the Nandana year, from Utatur (on 
the north) even to Canya Cumari (Cape Comorin), in all the Saiva and Vaishanava 
temples he commenced the building of sixty-four towers (over the temple porches) 
all at the same instant of time. In some places the outward finishing of the plaister 
figure-work was left undone. (As this deficiency arose from want of money,) the god, 
in the form of a Slttar^ appeared to the king in a dream by night, and gave to him the 
guru-sentiiram (or red powder of projection), by means of whicli, on the following 


♦ It is work of a wife or servant to spread chvnam on a betel-leaf, and give it to llie husband or 
master. If a superior spread the chvnam and present it to an inferior, it is considered a distinguished 
mark of favor ; hut then the inferior, by the establislud rule, must retire a little on one side and put 
the leaf into his mouth. To take it immediately, and abruptly, is an act of disrespect and incivility. 

•f Parisanangal ^ exactly corresponding with the iVelAtntms of the ancient Jewish 

temple. 

t Sathirapari^vattam an (mbletii of royal dignity: as customary among 

more ancient nations. 
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err/ir jili«u<B>« Q^^La^uearenJJ'sS^dfpirQfiil) ^/rfiiriruift aiL.L-QfiLLsL^ 

^ t. 

i^Q a irtsaru.it asm eu^ppLDasaru.upjia^ afi^aaia'iarQuirLJB^SBt^^ QiueOeiirii 
^6ir^mL^iurLaei}ea{ateBrfpuiru.(BaS(j^e^tja ^wesHyieoeS^aBiui^afi^^^La^^iSss 
u.if.^aaLDtsaru.upeap.^eiiLifi^ai^^Qen^Sa Gar^QusesrjpiQpSfr^pihueSBrtiiSl^ 

fsaapppareu 0ei^iL&ajir3a)iui^ aQa3^^Sa>iULfi^^aeifl(«a> QuJeoti)auae.eirL.i-p^ir 

• 

(tpfi^sm9iSiiutr(^u^iiQi€Siira(^ui/gLiQpsB>L^ujGuinrQ^^jpiufi^jptr 

GQjiBi>jBL^UL3^eBi^Qe‘feo^GiuaQ^Sp/gfifi^€0 Qf^Spfi fiLhumr€(si\sSiS^sr8(r^^u3L^fi 

* ^soaeeoairetDffQojiBd^ifl^uSeo^eissr^ jflLD&fifiifuSiiufiptluieiifrQGaf6tsruiB(TuS8fifi^u 

UiffttSOtUi^ Pfi(7^Gid Q^irpuuear p^eoire^QiiTfi p jfffir(y:iLD(^(BpJJ^jp 

• • 
^Geooiir p^ p^tuiruSoiff^fi puimri^up ^i(^piDsu^eoir(ipLLuQssr€GSeS^ff^jlm(B i^Qfi 

s ^^(j^etf^i2iecipuJu3^-^u^uutULLaBrL^up^S(^s-ifliUiriLjQpuuLLu^atsrQuGsar€BtA<sSi^^t^pp 

^S^^eup^M^trs ^i^fumLjpjprr96ajLbu^(^uSirLLQutr€af&6a)LLiLiilieSlL^(Bi^(BppfT 

errLjir/reaaf&ppLnfnS(j^asuL^u.Sei)tr€SiGi^pLSi t^ijiuir^ L^^prrQ^ireouLfLQiueoeoirileLf 

pireiiefre/liL^LiirriuQe'iqeSJs^i^Q^ireoSiLiLh^Qi^Qj^eo Q^i^^^QpLnffuSp^fr 

mpiULS^-Q^e^e^^QpiLeuiuiuir&LS^-^^FppQ-i^i^^uQfiili^cstsrQucBsreinSl eSs-e^a S-^err^uuir 

m)G»s!reSi€0^€S)e^ e^e^eun’^tuerr^seOQpihLSpuaou^irS QQjQeSu:iifim>^aJirear uif^uS^Geo 

Qe^&jGsirAeLS>e-^Qp'^p^iiSlL^u^inLJ^inhJ@^ppirlr3Gfr piliQL^GuiTirQeo^iru^^siLc^ 

eoS^ p pi(^iLLDmL^up ^u.Qm €h.L^Qj:i3pppLDUcs(ir9stSie[le^u&i -Qi0Q^Lofi 

p^eiDirLd^ •L^^e^inuaL^Lf.osr^iiLcXeBniSeoQpcuiSnGQj^il^Ljmai^^^SGrr QpuuQ^i^iF 

•J liuir S Ljuppi^ih ^errsIr^Q^^m QeuLfuietDsuirir LJUpps(^il^ppuL^lrpjpf^iu 

(gj^L^Gmr^p^d^p j] G Qii^e€a>eur n i^ir p jS]i(^ 

L&/r£?a?^flS)<o^fij/rt&a;/r/(^/rik)Q^/f)^eorLDLJ66or jg2r0if^tfaf'«Q^J^6B)^(L/ffi^^z-.^0/f«6vr^ 
^ULjirmi^asrpLh Qppeoe^peogp^aiSt^f^iQ^f^coirih Qpfi^eBrilum 

«KrO^^aD^q(SitfL-4{L0^«irr B^&rtLi^pjfirtr(ifip€oaesr€Siiug‘^LCiSfQimiriQ^La gfeiruuirp 

^Su^ZairtSpih^L^L^GtrjsimQ^fipQfi^SPiQ mjaeiDiriiSm} 
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day, common metals were transmuted into gold ; and with this the Vasanta-Man- 

dabam was gilded. In Tai montlT of Strimugam year a Mandabam in the Terpa- 

kulam, exactly on the model of that in the Vasanta- Mandabam, was completed. 

For the expense of the Terpa-kulam festival he endowed it with the revenue of the 

Tediyen-Puitur village, amounting annually to ten thousand puns. Besides, agree- 

ably to the declaration of Ayya-Tidchitar, (a Bramin versed in ancient learning,) the 

^ing commanded that the celebration of all the sacred amusements of the god should 

be conducted by the temple attendants according to the ordinances of the aneient 

books. He established the August procession, the April procession, the January 

procession, and the Vasanta festival of the month of May. Besides, he caused the 

various processions, which at frequent returns of certain seasons are made within the 
• • 
enclosure of the temple, to be conducted with becoming decency. In consequence 

of these acts, he received the sceptre as coming from the hand of the image (or god). 
He next gave instructions to erect a palace bearing his name, which, together with the 
great hall of audience, was begun; and in the Sittari month of Bava ye^r the cere- 
mony of entering to reside in the new palace was performed: and that the females 
belonging to the palace might view the two processions, of the ^erpa-kulam and that 
ofAlagar, he built an elevated terrace within the boundary of the palace, also another 
terrace, that they might see the procession carried on in the street named Masi, 
with a third terrace, that they might see the processions from Tirupurang-kundram, 
and other places. He also built public choultries, as resting places for travellers, 
from Uttttur to Canya Cumari, at the distance from each other of five Indian (or 
about seven English) miles. At nearly the same time he established in the town of 
Madura combats between gladiators and elephants, tigers, and bears ; and for the 
purpose of looking on during this spectacle, he had a two-storied building 
constructed, in an excellent manner, in a place named Tamakam-pottal. From 
that time forwards the Carnataca governors always came hither to see the 
spectacle. Their * charities, or public benefactions, the repairs and ornaments of 

* It is somewhat difficult to determine whether Tirumala-Naicker is referred to in the customary 
plural mode of rendering honor, or the Carnataca rulers boliectively : the translation which seems to be 
required by the foregoing sentence is given. 
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planum Lj^tuerrspif.tJ(^L.Gar LtiMedeQfi^tf.uJteir^i-(B^sar«au, uturmtpQ&reoS 

^ jg i’uufi /pQpis iLQuin—u.^€0^ uufiseos ^€ar6if] pthirtiJS 

t^i^^j^i€OuSi(T^p jSjQQJLfJseoauuirirp p ^^G5fsr(B^^Qpp90cp^L^^jiei:siiruJiarQiu^tco^ 

il^uui.^QiuQ^/^iea>3Uuirlrp ^ojppirlrsGr^e^ trscrr Fir^^s3UiueBarsii^ss>3uSeOfiL^ 

utS3S£r^plriliJbttJ3(^Lh^(r^uu^^(f^^irupGaBrxj6eir QsBeSeOLJ^e5i^i(^LheSu.(3(^(B 

lipSijnrL[^s(^i(^Lli ^Siptre^^n^^fi^oirGsr (Su(T^s(^iL9^earpjjs(^ eSL^(B^QppB 

e9ssrs(^&5sr(BQirm(B(SsireS^i(^Lh uirQp8(wp^ssiir^(sSQ(S^sum 

* i_ IT i7£jQ/_LDiriU cS^/TifSeiBr pL^p^3J(T^fBJsire\)p^eo j^ilu^sisr lS^iLQ Qum 

Gutr^edQunujQwtr puumihe^mL^inu ptleB^LD^^s^irffl^SGS^SsoQiueorjt! Qs€ird(^L£L^ 

0 • 
fi^9oe^u.Qm LaQ^'^errumL^irfiptsiDfi eiJnmj^fi^^^<of^eouu(Bp^ cQ^^JQ^iresir® 

^thLj:^€erG3ir^^€\)Qp^^^ili^:£lGei^sQpQQjp6srdif^(jniMir3eO^0QSGirs(^flfi^UJ clu^it 

iOLaeOcoiriltuSp^iUfruj flirQu^pL^uiS eSi&Girirui QiumjpiGiup^s Q^ireaarQ puiQp 

€B>L^ujGuffirGei)j^udsL^L^t0rfi^L£iil>i&€^^fr^mj(i^€i^iJ)^piULS^sGL. • tM3fr3^tEJ3irffp^ii9et> 

QpfUeSerrisirnS LdBCtP uessrL^irirpmp^^^/rrrteosriQGpQpsili uetssreaSuearetf 

jnriiSnilQLJir6h&€S)UitL^LheQL^®s(^Qpfiirf3€rr^ljflQpp&)3L^LjefrprriMihpL^pjfsu(i[^^ 

^QlS-'PpLC^OSBrl^Ufi^eOQpfieu Q;0G^LDLJ/f?QiiL.L.LD Q^psOlT COTUi^ gJIT ^ lUGIT QlUededd llip fT 

Gu^pi^uiS €Se£i4Q3irmiu.nlr&err LDQ^Qj(f^^iL^pirof3a9Bn’ uuirpjp ^ccf) (?LD0U^«eo 

LDireorLLtfiiUtrfitL'^LD 8tiOtrf3^iSaJBu9(j^d(^Ui pLLi(^pL^ui3€S^3r Qiir^Qe^ireoSeLp p^ 

^tre€fjpj)\jiy^peo ^uuL^GiupL^pjiQ}Q^^jp§)i^ui^ ^^tuirtueSmihiS^oj^eij^ilunir 

8uS^€rh'UQjeG:na(^ihinrefie3u:iU€sai€sJtit^f3enG3n^ftCLjSpueCLLa‘^jiQiueOtfOntl^(i^ 

u^^Si)^QlfipfihsnaSG&)QiU€crjp!jfjfi(^,arQ3irmeiTefiLGff3irL^ppiii (?cd«o 
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* teraples, the villages given in endowment for conducting the temple worship, and 
those given in endowment for the support of the attendant and officiating Bramins, 
while they ruled the kingdom, are matters of record still preserved. While the 
secular concerns of the two temples were under the management of Paradesi- 
muttirai-abeshega-Pandaram, the goddess Minatchi, in appearance like a child of 
^e years old, appeared to the king in a dream, and said, “There is no care of me;”* 
to which remonstrance the king attended by summoning the Pandaratn on the 
following day; and, speaking peaceably and mildly to him, said, “ For the future,*we 
ourselves will piously undertake the anointing, the purveying of offerings of food to 
the god, the robing the image with garlands of flowers, the lighting of the sacred 
lamp^ and the whole of the daily duties, throughout the temple:” and thus he 
assumed the whole t (giving the Pandaratn thereby a dismissal). Having assumed 
the management, he provided especially for the apartment appropriated to the temple- 
goddess, by endowing it with land, yielding revenue to the annual amount of twelve 
thousand puns; and from first day of Tai month of Jsvara year, on the Magara- 
Sangranihi^ (or Pongal feast,) he gave up the charge of purveyor to Puvennatha- 
Pandaratn^ the son of the hereditary female lamp-lighter J in tl^e temple. From that 
time the appointed charities were regularly conducted. On the first year, when the 
festival of the Vasanta Mandaham was finished, the king permitted the ceremony of 
investing him with a royal fillet, and putting over him a garland of flowers taken from 
the image; but in following years, he declined the honor, and directed that the cere- 
mony should be transferred to the sculptured image of himself on one of the pillars of 
the Mandabam, From that time forwards it was so conducted. In this manner he 
ruled with justice down to the 7th of Masi of Vilambi year. Let it be known that the 
whole of the splendor of the temple is to be attributed to the illustrious TirumalL In 
the year of Salivahana Sagai'tam 1580 

* This amounted to a complaint, either against the king or his manager the Pandaram. The 
temple allowances being stinted, one of them must be to blame. 

t To punish such a manager is esteemed a great sin ; and an arrest would suspend the whole 
temple order and daily expenditure. He must also of necessity be master of many temple secrets. 
Hence the Bramins have taken care to surround bis person with a rampart of prejudices which even a 
king dare not assault. 

t Neyvelakayi (^QjsaJsSlGrrasiiriJ) an office going by descent. , 
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^^irp(yisilji^^fir«gr«iSlaJuir£s/r^ta§juQuirj>^(^^pQ*'fmfiiL.Gm«JL.u 

pu9i^p^eou^Qearu.(B«S pcaa- aorsj irp^ uQeira^Laum^QpjnSear^LL ^ppi^tltQ 
mriairfpmif.ti9ei>u»)aiiri(^(tppeoirear^e(^t}iaiiiSpjtBS(i^(^p^QiJiputf.upjipjpr 
^iQjiQuiirg(^Qirias^aiire‘tLQpirL-if.'Bu.(Bs-jtlppi^aiirB^af^daiiS€ii0‘p^Sl€SM 

(7lo«dlI -«-^eB)pe«p^aiirQpirL^i^asLJBe(Qi}i QpL^QpuiireiiS0i(^tL^^eeraiL-i^ 

air^to iairt>j0i)irirs‘ffisar uS0d(^piiSt—tL iSieargfgLajlQ aaraij>iS(T^^aeir ^tLfpias(^ut 

• • 
QiiSpuSL^LhQirtBJaeSeoir^fi jgia(!^Qu^pi^^p pLJi^RihQfitrL^LfjSLJB ^^-‘Qis^pui^Qir 

miaeStiOtre^p^Qppi^fid^^QpdeiiuSeOfnr^irtrQ^^^QifiQppeOirarQp^eGie^tibpfrGarLc^irQ 

ujQpiri^i^eL.£^eo ^05ar€6Seo^irQiQfiSLDiraa(T^fas€OsGsiTeSlei)~s-QpearuirfsGu:ipuLf.6^eti 

sssifs - « - aS peoeCiriMeOff (T^tEJseoQ su^uuecii)iB(^iLQ^mQQir(BJfSeSeoir^p ^i(^<sQi&riQ 

(lp^LhB0mJ<S6oGGuBsOuueGS^(^th^^ier><aie>(^l}i(lfifipQfi^Jei9lLjl^SfSJ3^n^Ui(^pp€O^^6ar^ 

eotSJBirsrmJ B(^L^Goorsn.L^(yi&sr0jjp(rBQ^iuj!^es>inuBjifBmru9(T^p^Gp^eB)B‘QBir^^ 

£(^(LfiASi^pirB ireStLiu:^(^L£iQfiL^(y^u^ eLp^iuirojeoru^QppeoirearfffaBirjrtaB (^i^GmuS 

Q^p^jp^^earQp€arGLQpB^Sl&rA^GLiipi^^einiiTrBttS(T^i(^p fiiru.B^ird90~ b-- 

^iFiriup^irGs^hsiruSeo^QjL^i^Gsir ^eS^GeO pirL^B^irisdQLjAffB(^L^GBatpirL^L^iuaas 

errpLCie^uSiLL^ uiiruSQ!^i(^pGuff^B(^u.G^uS0p jp ^BsruiGpir0L£i^trtuQirL^ea>^iiSieQ 

Qb IT ^€S(j^i(^puSlL^L£l^ ^eoGLDpCB irBu3Q^iSpQufilU^lXiLBu,p^BSfLXip^uS60B(l^lSJS 

I 

-A -^'^6orQ/0/E)<s0Qeir^«tf cSeuiT^LD -tf- ^p p^irLLtsrroSei)uS(i^B^p&(BJSB‘ 
insia(^LD ^^Borearpp^^Ld e&^ptnrp^^LD fierrp^jSbL^GoiiBOuuirQBe/ii^LCiQ^^eS 
GQ)PLnneaS(i^iQ^p^^L£^G fi^Gp€'irp^ii(BJBBSijgliLLaSppG^dtOBQ^i(^^Lnir€sni^^Q^ 
iiSL^p^^LLuSeiideoQiU€BrjiiQe‘ireojisu^ui9.fUirsBS(^i(^pQ^irpis€SeoirB^LCiQpirL^i^BL^ 
(9 -(ff- ^^eoGinpiBiTBp^BsSieo Qufhu^LDLSt^p^eop^G^BQ^’SJaeOBeo&^^isiDSuSBar 

G uSieQQpp p p ^ 3B0tSliSOirp^BjrSLaL[^ir^€arp^€arGufieap^irirpj^€a>irii(g 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE PALACE OF TIRVMALI-NAICKER, 
ONE OF THE tlREAT PALACE LORDS. 

At the entrfince of the palace on the north-east side there are ten pillars; to the 
east of which is the great entrance. In that porch there are players on eighteen 
different kinds of musical instruments. Further to the east, the palanquin of 
ceremony, common palanquins, and other conveyances, are kept. To the west of 
the aforesaid ten pillars is a circular hall, called Ranga-vilasam (the Vahuu- 
pavilion); to the north-west of which is an elevated seat, or cool terrace. Around 
that is a circtHlir building, rising in the shape of a pointed dome. To the north 
of that is the place for captive kings : in it there are many guns and arms. To 
the west of the Ranga-vilasam is a circular building, being the female apartments. 
To the south of the Ranga-vilasam, on the south-west quarter, is a circular building 
set apart for religious worship; in which there is a small shrine built of black 
stone: in front of which is a small square entrance-hall; it is built of black stone. 
To the east of the Ranga-vilasam, there are works in black stone, square balls, 
enclosures open at the top, with various ornamental appendages standing forth in 
front; and facing the before-mentioned shrine, are a bathing.place, dome-shaped, 
and an artificially arranged garden. To the south.west of this place is the avenue 
for dancers, extending in an easterly and westerly direction. In that place the 
king is accustomed to sit down and converse with the ministers or others, his 
favorites, in the evening; when flambeaus are lighted up* in the avenue at the time 
of homage, and when female dancers exhibit their skill before the courtiers. To 
the west of that avenue is a very large dome-shaped building, in the centre of 
which is a square hall of black stone. To the south of this is the Swerga-vilasam 
(77u/ra-pavilion). This pavilion is so constructed, as to cause it to be said that in 
no other country is there a saloon equal to it, on account of its splendid ornaments, 
their excellence, number, extent, curious workmanship, and great beauty. To the 

* In purely native Hindu courts, the ceremony of homafce at the lighting of the lamps is said to 
have been never omitted, unless the king were sick; anc} then not to have made the Divatti- salam w'aa 
the same thing as to announce the king's illness. The ceremony is otherwise called DivattUkoluttu 
and Divatti-vandanam : two or three persons perform various evolutions of double torches in approach- 
ing towards the king ; they then make their obeisance, in which all others present join. , 
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fiLwujB^eanjiQmj^Q«irearQf«m)tS(^^s^i-(S«K'tfLa^S0dTirrris(^Latip^ilju 
mSiLifiie^iraQer^aji^0il^fiiiSi..Mi ^^€araiL.i(^LaQjBfii(^ui (7Lo^<i0LDQ^^0 
thiSt— j» ^ jpiLQg^gat e(^S9ie^imsp(BQ^^ff OmjelliiQOr0a-(Bus«jgfi^iiOrm(B 
0^flDrut-^ay<-(o<Br«LL_O«'C6erl34'ir&))LjQu/rs«r«r#e/i<»«-C.-^^/>«0«j«Ai5«’r«v 

tai€iS\(i^8Bi^*0Pf^earGLtiGm».^pQipjl^ppL^ppjH^Li(gfi—Gms,.L.«airLQQLi^p 

p(^eSiai0(^pQur^QpB0‘«ruium£Bi(j^p^ PIppil^QfieerpppifspfBG^J^risdtfti 

QmrQurir^p^ jiliJiQ iftaBr(BSsp(yiti^miBusr pLCtrgQrir pttrmr*ti0Bsig^L.G earQ0> 
\ 

iujliiS(i^p^jlQaets^t»f0UiGp^«aeQs§tSsiipirL-*f»iii> eSmirep^ef^ilQ^rptr 

• * 
«rc«)«=i2atitJ^^a90^^^Q«'jr^isci9crir^^«0(?Lopi0Qr<gBr(Ba0W£*>Q^rL-^c 

L.^Qai(^«^9p^ifuireiiS(^sSp^«>UL-L.i;^llJiUipp^ppLljL^pp^i^st^il^u Sp 

Gai-(BQarfmQi30i8puSt^tlj^^eiiS0iBstii9^^imas^U)pir^aif^ 

€trmGni9iO*(gfi}A.m<BiiS^*KGLiipi0^iLfp^ritl>Pl^faraiL.d0atj6‘ppaiiriS^€tnp^rpfi 

^S0ihSL-i}iOai0&^«rpLDre^0i0iLLa9»m)sQfL^t^umr^iSppiLurpi0pt^i—il 

^L-(BiQi-HUQppMmirjii2itiSmimrmiLhGacf.msis>seSG^pLaraS0i8p^aiL-i0Pi^9r 

GLapi0jf^S-e(^e0aSL-L-LcirilS(0i0pQup^£e(a^i}iPimilfa0j}mi—Liai(ip0ppr0 

tiiiS0i8pppisrs0t2t iBL-mi0Uii^L-iMr«QfiKL^t^ SL.t-.rtQai0eir«^ifLCtteBriS0p 

MMrp €a>p iLj lisfpfimjirP/iQaifl QpB^iSeOnS^p jsi^t&rr mrfiSi l/^Q^^co# 

mimt iSmtutriflui^ or -« -pfppurifi&mi^i^Queiiii^eofi^^ m^MiSejQaj^Sws w pLors 
^G^MtLjt^utfr^smraiijpjfi tS^i^p&BimtpGpKtlji^-*- ppihLfifpji 

^^Lli^L.Gmr«^.L.fLhlS^rrLMgg}0s0!rppi0p|fipGG•^^0i0p0l2>lSL.QplLQp$■ 
t^i^mL-(BilQfippQmie/iiLiJiirtSlimS0mism)eaiitB>aLiLoratS0p QrmiatSttrf 
p^M^0uAii0fijA*ifailre{^mL.upi2>tSiUfU&«erar^forLir^0i0p 
•iif0tirjlppunpp^f^Li(^L.mi^Gearti.L.QiraietSMwfpfdi^ 0PPKimmm 
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• 

west, in the midst of a. great dome-sh^Fped hall, is a square building of black stone, 
which includes a hall made of ivory : in the middle of this is a jewelled throne, on 
which the king is accustomed tojLake his seat at the great Navu-rattiri festival, 
surrounded by all his banners, or ensigns of royalty; and where also all kings 
arew accustomed to do homage. At that festival the Rtt$ha.bandam,\ (or amulet,) 
is put on by the king. To the north, the west, and the south, of this throne-pavilion, 
are three square halls. In the front of the palace are two roads, adapted for a 
qhariot with two horses, which lead out of the entrance on the north-west side. 
From this quarter i.s the ascent to the upper apartment, where there is a terrace, 
with two ornamental and gilded minarets, on either hand; to which tcrractf the 
females of the palace proceed in order to look on, at the times of the public proces- 
sions of the god. There are also gilded minarets to the Ranga-vilasam, to the 
shrinp and hall set apart for religious service, to the avenue of dancers, and to the 
Swerga-vilasam. To the west of the last-mentioned pavilion are two halls of black 
stone, of very curious workmanship, in which the royal queens, and other females 
of the palace, listen to the chanting of poetical performances. In these two hails 
are various recesses, of sculptured black stone, curiously carved. To the west of this 
is the arsenal. To the north of that is the reservoir of water for bathing. The 
dome-shaped building around it is very splendid. On the noxth is the arena for the 
combat of gladiators with different kinds of animals. Various pavilions and 
buildings, to a great extent, are on the westward of the arena, for the purpose of 
allowing the favorites or relatives of the king, and their dependents, to look on 
at the spectacle. From the south-east quarter round to the north-west is a large 
outward wall. Outside of that high wall, on the south-east, a flower garden. In 
the midst of this garden various buildings were made for the convenience of the king, 
and the inmates of his palace. In the Ranga-vilasam the younger brother of Tiru- 
mali-Naicktr, named Muttula-Naicker, the second in the government, also resided. 

* The Brarains during the festival have to watch and fast; and, with attendant ceremonies, a thin 
Aakrtm, either wheel or square of gold, has written on it, in its various compartments, certain 
mystical or astrological words or figures : plate is then rolled up, inclosed in a small case, and 

tied to the arm or wrist, or suspended on the breast. It was supposed to convey to the king protectUm 
from enemies; dread and honor from subjects. 

2q* 
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ilQ*tL.m>L.4^thmirai9iiHi Qairfi^arilQiUfgp u^^Qrm(Bi(^iL arai*»ra(?^Qfiaii 
QeiJfii—utau~9Sia.-urtwiui^uL.(Btlmits>Sm * 

UiSut^tmrtl^r^G^rLJBjrrfr, Qiariraifs^^ti rrua^^i^hiQf^ufi. 
mQtamimasutai—iuir pQ fiiuil » Q^rwuri—iM^S’, ^aeiatl^pfiir 

miL-r* uriarujuuLJBauasiQ- ^tu^^piS^lr. ^mt^<rQirt^t^mi!r, Q 
jfluu^^afiDiu^tueaMBr, (^orpjfthrBUi^rLD Qpir«aru.Lar^m «pp^k'2udiih‘ 
^n^ppQL.i^p(epmiA. u^emuuresifppvjpffaf'^iakQeSpp^* LO0<si«ir^if}^ 
fQ ^tu4i,A, pppLa^siata^iusaAt aoisoJt^iudaA. tSi^raiiLS^tu^aidSrm 
(cpaeoauAHaiaiiliu^iuiaA, t3trtairQp(^vBQfipp^piriuiaA» riruiBii 0 riB^ 
ludseSr* tfifuiSiOilj uitfeinudi a/rcaiu^iudAsSr, ^mar^itiipit^sg^A 
UQr6iRQ4P«arffrLO0iui«eBr. eSQ^thut eSamaSlat r Lgi^vi (^i^QaamL^iaa ihurmr 
^lussfir, SlmL^iuQ*iri_«B}i-^tt-'ji)B'SajeO«)dQaiissarL.ui^»JsaA» 

«&. QaaiaaiyaiuAQaru.'Saii—aigmi^Tp^^uta^, 

puBunmt— ^iDLauj;^tuaadr, ak.eiruu^sjAssSr. Qaruusj ^bjAsA. Qptt— 

<_aj«Brv?s/ri-6B)L_ ^0Lo3a><ssngr/— ^tuiaA. ^(j^uAtCpuat^^iuiaA, ^aaS^uA 
i'A. OuifliUQe>ri2>aau,upfi«^iuAeA, PfuuraBdamjmt-A, Qpmiaa ppaA, 
ailutbUk-t-^arBaBaiOT’ ^sAaia^tji&A. iA^eBSBll)UBiariuiljut-.(BatBA«BiJi 
^(uiaifiSr. (Ljff/ULJ0iu<C£«r. QpBL-i—uu^uiaA, ai«»L-A(SaBL-«ai—Qai 

AeSliui^aBt-ilQjfuBdBiaAsoaaiLi^aBiSiiu^iuAaA’ lapaiB^aJiaA. ^0Qp 

BuQfit^uBiarLuliuiLQOajarBiSBiluaKiSaar^faarQOsBtaBri—ajBaro/Siu^B. Qujt—L~iu 

LJr0«‘ffei>iSi0/fi^fi£iI.i_Qi_(irt&LD|^iL/^ff6ir. BuSifluB(^ 
ttttfo BLcojaaoSiiJ^B, aim^^Qfi^B. QaBoieirBUi^aMWeB'^iui 

a A. pBatiiBLiSil^.7aiULj^!uAaA. tL.OBp^LDSB0ua(t^puuQpaiB. ^0A(<^Qai 
i-i^Piarji^QpaiA. LateSiUBA&QaBiaAuL^i^. anf«aBtB>t-p(Baii^ fiaS- piti 
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A LIST OF THE SEVENTY-T^^O PALLIYAMS APPOINTED TO 
GUARD THE BASTIONS OF THE PANDION CAPITAL. 

As th^ were in the time of *the Camataca (prince) Tirumali.Nakker. 

Maliyalaro/Nanchi-nattu-raja. The Raranad Sethupathi. Udiyat-dever of Siva- 
ganga. The Tondaman of New Fort, (Pathu-kottai). These three last are like 
'adopted children of the Madura government. In all four capital towns. * 

THIS LIST or THC PALLIYAMS. 

Ayalur, Nainar ; . Tiiraiyur, Rettiyar; . Ilupur; Camaya* 

naicken. Kulattur; Rama-sami-tondaman. Kattalur Pedambur; Titta-kutti-deveo. 

ATTACHED TO THE MANAPAR TALUK. 

MaYangapuri; Puchi-naicken. Nattam; Lingama-naickefl. ; Leckiya- 

naicken. ; Viranar-kami-naicken. Togei-mali; Vasovapa>naicken. 

; Pillay-mulungi-murti -naicken. Rama-giri ; Sami-naicken. Viramali 

palleyam ; Kamiya-naicken. 

ATTACHED TO THE DINDtGAL TALUK. 

: Palli>chennama-naicken. Virupachi, Rannivadi, Ayakudi ; Mainpari. 

naicken. Ideiya-kottai, Ayalur; Vala kondama-naicktn. Ma^avur; naicken. 

KoDgarayen.kottai ; Vala-murti-naicken. Marulnttu; Amiya-naicken. Yema.cala. 
puram; Kulapa-naicken. Tavasi-madei; Kopaiya.naicken. Tottiyen-kottai; Tiru. 

mali-kanda-naicken. ; Tirumali-bodei>naicken. Pujari> 

naicken. Periya-kullam; Ramabudra-uaicken. ; Appachi cavandeu. 

; Deverattan. 

CAMBAN GUDALUR RAJAS. 

— — ; Iracheka-naicken. Mathurai-palliya-pattu. Vacama-naicken. 

— ^ ; Uttapa-naicken. ; Dottapa- naicken. Cavandan-kottai, 

Velleiya-kundam ; Kacha-katti Camaya-naicken. Siru-vali ; Mathava-naicken. 

; Vanniyanar, who ruled a palitifam of seven thousand cawnies 

of land in the Tinnevelly country.t Yettaya.burain ; Yettapa naicken. Paiijalam* 
curuchi; Cata-bomauaicken. Sivagiri; Varaguna-rama-vanuiyar. Seyattur; 
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mlAQart^€B)t-. Ocir««)LJL.4(L. QaaeitMi Q0irmL.A, QiasnluiLt^, QfiirJtsiL 
LjrAOs‘aiajA^ ft.arir^sirO> stCLM^t^, tSir&M iLUt—if., 

r. QiMLar UiireSQm»irmt^i Q^weSiiH u<rcu<r«S. 

^«j«D>/riucDr. ^iliSIfQ^ajaeAt ^irt^^iuJiaA, «LartI/u^aj«s«Sr, Qiu(^La 
nu.. LDmr^irQairtLmt-. ^^/Pir<Dr«cB>irQi_/^^af} 0 iu^seor. ^airaff UjiflQt tLeoL- 

iQ€Bt— «i«DFC^iUc&-. GariuiL (QL.Qtor GaS^fSfi fitSi Qtufi^ (^tuisA, 

GftifS^LLGmt /itouiSgiJrrui afi^if^tuiaA. /girjrrLaAsaoilOaiLi^' 

Qfi/gtSajiri, ^aiiSaiara{uiriariui!jutL(Bai^il Lajiai>ir^(n)SffLfS-il fi^aa 

^Gairjsjg^f LDfiBroiRcnLo tl/urSorL/iI/utl®, ^jpi^a^ariLQutlLaairaSiQufiiuiSa 
uu^iuJiaA. QtuartiuruurffaJaoaoraiemuu^vaaA, MaairuuirtariutLaaaria 
A. QjfQaittJai^mrQiH j^uaaA. aiiiljuiL(BQuiriLLQ^iuaaA, air^t^a JpeDira 
mi^^aD(r^lli*ifLft/g^SjfjSjf)irira&iULL^aarSaijpiai>Bu3a)agaBreJriua^^Gmr^eirtliu 
tLL.Qai^iu^S(^^uSt2i. 

^em^aamaGaffiLmi^^ fiirraLfffiLGairtLmu.. Qarajtl Uj/pjgrS- GairtLtai—. 
luiaA GaiitL mu-, a/a^iu Laaaaoiih GaaiLani^, sail. «ID£_. 

^Gaa(B GaaiLmt.^, aaiumaiuA GaaiLmc..^ Aaoaoj paSiLGaaiLmt—, <S 0 g(/f 
Gaail.as>t^, jgffLa iaM Gaail-tBiL^^ Gafifi lowacoie/ Gawtl.as>i—, Ouifiiu GaaOLD 
GaaiLmu^. GLOjUrir GartLtnu, arm uarsiii iGaaiLmni-.. aaGajfi ^miGaaiL 
aBt_, ^^jraAGaaiLmu., ^arjf^QSiaGartLaoL..^ LarLa/g^AGaru.«DL., ^ 
iroia^/BaS iGa§tl.tB>u., (y^ajjai GaaiZ-aai—, aaaSS GaatLaoi—, QaaLaSM 
GairiLmu., iSQuAoqL^GaKGaafl/f^, QjfQajujA^taaa^^^^iuisA. QaS 
aCiutL(BQuw Aia^iuiaA ^ ^ailjuatariuiljud/B-^* 
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Tiruvanat-dever. Kolarayadi; K^anga-naickea. Nagalapuram; Iravapa-naicken. 
Uttu-mali; Maratbapa-dever. Kuruku-vatti; Alaga'deveo. Maniyacbi-sokanpatti; 

— . Surandai-naduvu-caruchi ; . Taliven-kottai ; . Kola- 

patti; Kolang'kondan ; . Singampatti; . Nokattan- 

cbevel; . Urkadu; . Kadambur; . Kadal-kudi; 

Viraaila-patti ; Kalattur ; Memandai; 

Mavilodai ; Alang-kollam ; Senilei-kudi ; 

Bavali ; Muvarijen. Dumbicbi-naicken. Sami-naidkeD. 

Kulapa-naicken. Yeramadai ; — Mauarkottai; 

Attankarei ; Pettali-naickea. Alagapuri ; Retta-kudi-vaniyen. 

ATTACHED TO KOYAMBUTUK. 

• • 

; Taliyetta*naicken. 

ATTACHED TO THE SALEM DISTRICT. 

Talatnalei; Ramacbandra-oaicken. Taramangalam ; Getti-«autba1iar. 

The whole of these palliyams, or districts, belong to the Madura and Trichi- 
nopoly capital. 

THE MAXNIMAI PALLITAM. • 

Kuruvi-kulatn, Bemmasani, Periya-virapa-naioken, Yelambaram, Maravala- 
ravanapa ’Daicken. 

THE RULERS OF THE RAJA PALLIYAM. 

Nedu-vayal, Alagiri-Naicken, Kari-pattu, Bomi-naicken. 

THE DETAIL OF THE CHIEF TOWNS, OR FORTIFIED PLACES, BUILT IN THE 
PASSES OF MOUNTAINS, WHILE THE CARNATACA LORDS RULED 
IN MADURA AND TRICHI N'OPOLY. 

The forts of, Dindigal, Taraburam, Koyambutur (Coimbatore), Tanaya-naicken, 
Sattiya.mangalam, Andiyur, Irodu, Kangaiyan, Vijianagaram, Caruvur (Caroor), 
Namakal, Shentamangalam, Periya-Shelam (Salem), Melur (Mellore), Jumapalli, 
Caveripum, Attur, Ananta-giri, Mamatti, Arva-coruchi, Mugalur, Jaga-giri, Jega- 
ma.giri. 

ATTACHED TO BEDU-MALI. 

Nedu-vayen; Alagattiri-naicken. GerisUpattu ; Boma-naicken. In all two pa//i- 
yams. 
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mims Loft))iurart2/rr(^ 

GpiTLJBB’irfir* ^Lairifajire^&fftLa^jgLfifih Q^^u^SiosQssiSDe ^L.eB)BJirQ /s»> ^ 

( 

L.«B>i— Qfiir 9 mL..Lair^lr, LJiriif’iui2jLJt—(3ai6B)si9 

rr, ^fiD^irQ«’t_/^(U 0 '(r. ^^Llj^lrairLLS‘& (^oj^aA. (^eir 

Q;gtrarL.Laff^ffi, QLj(^th^lr. 0^^ (7^<ua8r, 

mmu^tair jgir^ateSeo LC0fii<sir Lyifl^^A0aj«se&’. jSfi^uiSmieili^ 

%• 

ttJisdr. toiaoj^irajiaA. Ui(Bg^i‘^iudssSr^ Q/fftreasLoBsO^iudeeSr^ iSarteirQfi 
' elHiB)QQpfi^ 0 Lri«CDr. /r/ruidSifi s’ltdS/^iu.e^A- ^tsardlaeo jfir^sireSeo 
uartaii, tS0tljuirS‘Q‘ ^cj 40 ^. taruiuireiDir, ^aoi—iuQefft^eaL-. 
ai«)MG)«/r<av(_LD 0fu4«c8r. Lo(9^r0iuJ«esr. uireOQp^^^iuSeA. LO0,gBr^^ 
GiUQfii^eirirLjirilfiai8umi-. jjLai—t—irjt. ^iMas>baiu ^luesA. aiceiruu ^lui 
am. Q^auiS (Qtuism. Qfiiru.L.tuA Getti—mu.. ^(^uAd 6emu.Lii ^tu&eA 
^(j^SaiQuiri^ifL^iuiaA. ^tPgiFl^iuieA. QuBtua^eiruunrLDU/e^if^iuieA'- 
^iliuira8 aaimri—A., G <Btu irirfifinA- fiirtuieA. eihuih eh.L-^^ 

mirurdKriueirui-(SQJir^airi£iujnriuisA. e^fifiiLu^ujiaA. Qfiiru. t—uu^tuie 

A. amtmi-AGairiLmi—. QoiAeSiiu qA l^ix>. Sjnuaded, sasna&L^t^, ^0 
QjStoGaieJUuiriarajuut—®. ereairi^Uihuessrtm. QuJi—LfLiUffLilfih. ur^aireoAQ 

SiaS, Aej0iB« Gefi jrjft Gsirtorjn ui—i^* pwaw MirLfifA. e.er^ jj LoSa) 

Q^0aaOaji_i^ ^oraGfiaiA, LoteStuiraS* Qariamut—i^, Siifm9Stu.m fiQof 
fiSsOt>jA Ganu-esL.. Qaa-toeo uu.if.. &iaaAuL-if.. Qptu Qsiru.L.r 
cgrO«‘aJA). a.€itir agQ, «i_tl)^0. tf<rx_«>0^> 00'’^ QiaLajsOD/g 

LDirAtoGMiretai-. ^ jpiiaQa ffOrJi. uiraiir^. ^iliSeS^tuaaA 

siriS^iuiJsA’ Ot-enuu^tuasA' erjuLami^- Lonr0 Gtsiri—oaL-’ ^vAa 

muQu^fieSi^tuisA. ^araff^fiQiri^mL,^eai-.aifBra^ujA- 0«iraJil^/f^jpit^ 
GtttGtPfifijfi' fisSiGu^^jfiar ^u««A. G^aiffjfiLJSmGvpp^’ pitnuAti 
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The followipg MS; appears, very much like a duplicate of the foregoing one; yet has 
some variations. Both being compared together may be acceptable^ as a sort of CadraUf or 
as a synopsis, of these chiefs and their towns; seeing that they were of so much importance 
in the affairs of the Madura country, both at the time referred to, and at subsequent periods. 

'I'liese MSSi are not in themselves perfectly perspicuous; but it is believed, not without 
very considerable reason, that materials exist among the Mackenzie collection of MSS. for 
full elucidations of the history of several of these Hindu feudal chieftains. 


THE LIST OF THE COUNTRIES, OR DISTRICTS, CONNECTED WITH MADURA 

AND TRICHINOPOLY. 

The Maliyalam country, under the king of the Nanja^nadu. Ramnad, under the 
Sethqpathi ; like an adopted child (of the Madura king), ^ivagangai, under Udia- 
dever. Puthu-kottai, (or New Fort,) under the Tondaman. Making four principal 
places. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PALLIY A.CAREH (OR FEUDAL CHIEFS). 

Ariyalur and Turiyur, chiefs of the Pali caste (a low order of Sudras), who have 
the titles of Nayanar and lleddiyar. Ilupur; its chief, Camachi naicker. Kulattur; 
its chief, Kamasami-Tondamanar. Cattalur-Perembur; its chief, Tirtacutti-deven. 

ATTACHED TO THE MANAPAB-TALUK. 

Marangapuri; its chief, Buchi-naicken. Nattam; its chiefs, Lingama-naicken, 
Leckina-naicken, Maduvur-naicken, Toga-mali-naicken, and Pullimurungi.mutti* 
naicken. Ramagiri; its chief, Sami.naicken. 

ATTACHED TO THE DINDIGUL TALUK. 

Pazhani, Virupachi, Ayakudi, Mamparai, Idei-kottei, Ayalur, Vali.kondama- 
naicker, Maduvur-naicken, Pala-mutthu-naicken, Marumuttu, Yemaculapuram, 
Tavasi.padei, Amartaru, Ammiya-naicken, Kulapa-naicken, Dotiyen fort, Tiru- 
mali-kandama-naicken, Tirumali-bodei-naicken, Pusari-naicken, Periya-kulani, 
Rama-budra-naicken, Appachi, Ravanden, Devartaren, Pusari-naicken, Cambam- 
kudalur. 

ATTACHED TO THE MADURA COUNTRY. 

Vakami-naicken, Uttapa-naicken, Dodap^'naicken, Kavanden*kottai, Velliya* 
kundam, Siru-pali, Kacha-kattah 
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irrLo»^^/F0iui«fi8r. ■jgr(^LoajS96i}iQet^if.(yi^SiJir^, ffaiar^urtKTUJULJB 

LDtaroRfiOLo uirdariuui-(B. 00fiS0ci7i&QuirijoLc#iraiR QuHu^sCj u^oji'tfdr 

Qua thus aamiuu^uasdr. (tifeirearLjirtarutjiirfffwAmWy 

er^t-.L.^^miru«rLL^a>B^ifisrttL^nfi^^0jF^S}!rir^&u uiluirtd0irt}iuartaSI^ 
QmiraifQa(r^eiiSeoesmrQnriiSiQSGaT§}uff«€n’^6iriljuL^i—9eai^BSm)Q)ait«mr4SL.i^tSi> 

f 

^Qs if.fi fi«dmia(^ i^eSuifJi. 

^nr^eseo GsBiLtiPi-. fiir(^ L/ifil Ganlmi-.. QeiriftLi^fijUff G*riLa>L. 

fitur^uiedr GsaiLeau.. efi^umauetoil GsBiLmL.' (?«#£!«£_ ^ 

I • 

Giir(B GsifiLmu.. atruisiaui (^AirilctDi-. eSmg’U umtstoti (7«ril«D(_. 
GeinLen)i—. fiirLai«a GeirtLmu.. Qe‘SDfi miaga^ G«ft^esn—‘ QuStuGeaiL 
Gein-«B>L-. G^UDjgffirGeirL^taL... ^a>*SS Geri-tOL.. ^rtauatS G^ri-mt^ 
G«iri-€B>t-. ^fi^irG*BL.K)i-. ^orfifiBB G«rL.mL.. urwfifi 
(?«<rt_CDt_, ^^ai0^eSi^(?«rL.«p<_. GmKU.au... SlaertfiL mi^u. 

ejitBKua GuKi..u.GmKL.ttDum^, 
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j ATTACHKD TO THE TIRUNELVELT COUNTRY. 

Yelayiram.panni, Yettiyar-puram, Panjalam-kuruchi, Siva-giri, Settur, Kolarn. 
paUi, Nagalapuram, Utta-mali, Kuruke-vetti, Alaga-devi-roaniyachi, Chokan-patti, 
Surandei, Nadavu-kuruclii, Taliven-kotlai, Kola-patti, Singen-patti, Nekottan-sevel, 
Urkadu, Kadambur, Kadal-kudei, Kuiattiir, Memandei, Mavilodei, Aran>kolam, 
Senel-kudei, ' Pavali, Tambichi-naicken, Kami-naicken, Kolapa-naicken, Yettuma* 
Raicken, Mana-kottei, AttaukareUpettali.naicken, Alaga-kudei, Eratta.kudei.vanniyen. 

ATTACHED TO KOTAMBUTUR, • 

Taliyitarul-naicken. 

• * 

ATTACHED TO SALEM, 

■ Talimali-rama-chandra-naicken, Taramangalatn, Getti-mutbaliyar. 

Thus all these chieftainships are attached to the capitals of Madura with Tirusi* 
rapuram. 

Manimai-pallia-pattu, Kuruvi-kulam, Bemmasani-periya>virapa*naicken, Yelam- 
parain-ravala-raTanapa*naicken, Rajan>palliam>rajakal. ^ 

While the Carnataca lords were ruling in Madura and Trichinopoly, in their 
territories beneath the Ghauts, they built forts, of which the following is a detail. 

Dindigul, Tarapuram, Koyambutur, Tanni-naicken, Satyamangalain, Andiyur, 
Irodu, Kangeiyam, Vijia-mangalam, Karuvur, Namakal, Sentamandalam, Periya- 
Salem, Semalur, Sangei-giri, Sambali, Caveri-puram, Attur, Ananta-giri, Bramatti, 
Arangurusi, Mogatur. 

These were forts established by the Carnataca lords. 

I he distinct history of each of these Poligars, with their houses, or families, it is believed 
would contribute much information with regard to the affaire of the parent, or principal, state. 
As an exemplification of this remark, we may advert to the genealogical narrative of the 
house of Appiya-Nainhr^ usually called the Poligar of Cannivadi; and not enumerated, 
so far as we perceive, in the foregoing lists. This narrative is found amongst the Macken- 
zie papers in charge of the Madras Auxiliary to the Royal Asiatic Siiciety; with the inspec- 
tion of which the Editor has been most kindly favored, it conveys some further information 
on a few points that have been already the subjects of annotation. Thus, for instance, the 
five independent chiefs with whom Visvanaiha-Nhicher waged war are explained to be, not 
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ER we had supposed, five rulers of prinoipalittes ia the Sera-D^mm proper; but Collateral 
descendants of the ancient Pandion race^ who resisted^ and for a length of time successfully 
resisted, the usurpation, as they would consider it, of the northern lords: they had their 
chief station at the town called Kayuttur^ and gave themselves the popular title of <lhe 
Pancha^Pandiyal^ or Five Pandavas ; acknowledging no suboi dination to any other prince. 
It is added, that Ariya^nayaga-Muthaliar^ and the Poligars that were with him, were beaten : 
and that they actually retreated in disgrace to Madura; when Visvanaihe^ with severe 
reproof, forthwith ordered the troops out of the town, and placed himself momentarily aV, 
their head; leading to the result already detailed. But, in addition, it is stated that the 
second **PoIigar of Cannivadiy son of Appiya-Naick^ and named Ckinna^Kattir^Naick^ * 
fought against and brought the head of a Pandiya^Raj th^ who was in Tinnevelly, and is 
described merely by the title of AUivar^ or a ruler: This circumstance seems to casta 
gleam of illustration on a pasMge in Marco^Poh^ quoted by D'Anville,* to the effect that 
the chief of the five kings of Maabar^ is that of Far; most likely a contraction of Alavar. 
We may notice also, in passing, that the title of lelne-Var^ which D^Anville saye the 
northern lords of Madura assumed at their inauguration, is pure Telugu ; that is, Veliua-varup 
or Lords, precisely equivalent to the title of Kartakal^ given to them in all the Tamil 
maiiuseripts wherein they are mentioned. But the chief interest of the narrative adverted 
to, bears on the reign of TirumaluNaicker^ and on the section under annotation. We shall 
introduce an extract from the narrative, slightly corrected in the orthography only^ and' 
accompany it with a Aithful translation. 


T 


* OeogTtphical lUustistkai Sec. U 
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NOTICES OF NADAKUTALI-CHINNA KATTIR-NAICKER AND 
RANGANA-NAICKER, FEUDAL CHIEFTAINS. 

His rule "(tliat of Chinna-Katiir.A/aicker) was thirty-three years. His son was 
J^adukatali'Chinm-Kattir-Naicker; and while he was governing, one MukiUn^ 
having assembled some forces, came from Mysore, and sat down before Dindigul. 
Then tlie reigning prince of Madura, having called NadukataiirChinm-Kattir-. 
Naicker, said to him, “ Our country from the mountain pass as far as to Qindigul , 
is taken by the Mysoreans,, who are now besieging that fortress; and since 
you ^re the chief of the eighteen Dindigul Poligars, ^ou will assemble the 
whole of these, and drive away the Mysoreans, who are now in possession of that 
province; even until you see them chased back again up the pass: you may 
then return.” Agreeably to these orders, the chief assembled the eighteen Poli- 
gars; and, warring against AJukilett, drove that army pcilmell before him, to some 
distance beyond the pass : he then restored to good order the whole of the country 
on this side of the pass, and having done so, proceeded to. the Madura lord to^ 
give in his report. The prince was much rejoiced; gave (to the Poligar) the 
charge of Dindigul fort, with a baton of authority; delegating also to him the 
protection of the country; and surnamed him Chinna-Mysuran: after which he 
gtive him dismissal. The chief subsequently returned, and ruled in his own town. 
The period of his government was twenty-one years. 

[His son, Nanimma- Naicker,* ruled ten years.] His son, Toppala~Naicker, 
ruled forty days. While his son, named Rangana- Naicker, was ruling, he 
cleared the extensive forest lands; built Alathi-fettai, Silavar-pettai, Sindava- 
kundu, Calikam-pettai; and caused these places to be inhabited, and regulated 
under his authority. In the course of these transactions, when Deva-Rayer-Udiyar 
vras reigpiing in Mysore, one named Cara~Sura.Nandi~raja, having descended 
the pass, with a very large army, took several forts, as far as unto Dindigul. 


* The iMOttni of this chief, beiag local and irrelevant, is omitted. 
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is^^sat Q'Srewif.(^iQ fi pir^tSet eB>Lji(Q!r93‘asnjiaS^0js jj QfiQad 

QeereaiQflOj^ii &jpi^ fimrQp'^ (SfeUp^sQairearQ ^eBsrQestoeip^p^aSi^Serilj 
Quit ppirieot p(Sii^p arm «s^ I t p tt^Asanrasn aieoyjfi pLh(ipeB>L^iu9 
fffOLaAsmrair£j (yip»i^ar‘SAa«isJ6iBirs(^t}isauiuS(^!rrS^ si^t^iQ^remlB jsffiep^m 

n 

GufieSfiiSjQ ^m(B£^s0u^Q6aru.Qu uiriBfrtuJsair^(j^s(^Lhfi(ifi 

&irLotiiS(T^iQfiUi^iiSl^G^^Q]ir&fe(rQajeOeotrets)inLiLLGe^lrfi rerorS ^rrS-sfi^ear 

Guid^jDi&tS ^0£fSULJL^L,iiB)Lo^!rfffLjnSsmLJ^6B)fi Qiu(BLj(B/s^esmrojinu^€aiifi(^i2i 

Qfi(B£Si£Qstrm(Bl GutriueSL^(BiljG uirtLCB^irGeij^l^OLCiSarjpi QiFtU/S^iijfl^ 

c • 

G^StTBir^fijjS^ lllu^QmtL(B uutr2ietnui^irIiiSS)frtL^(^ G^lrfijli Q^fosffQ QpSieOGsr 
Gufl€04Feaar€B)i^QAfiLJ jpsestir^tnus^LJL^pLhLJirtefnu^sssyfiQpL^iQ^tl.^ uGutriLQiaestir 
^frtu£QuL^pL^(f^isuutl.L^96(DLnii^(^ Srsu^^LJu'd p Si m (BL£>jfiea>tre(^£ sfT p p if ^ 
eiiL^pj0S(QuGufriu£‘Q4Frs^SsQsiasarL^^so'3inrihuGi(^^pGptr€k^uut!L(Sl£Qsiresar 
G^m(BisioQsif.(LjtSJfVQJeo QsirGp ji^pL^sSsinlLf^ipjitriiGsc ^siroieo^LQiqsjQsir 

(Bp j!£Qearm€a)iM(^!rtrQ€armjpiGu(i^’h}QsirGppS^uiS3Q£efrir^&r.m9{uui! It^sl 

i{§0Qipjlj!€s:ipp9S(^Q4Fiu^QstrGSfsri^(f^ppilr^QilruiLL^i}i-(^j^S)s-j^ain'Lnsm 
ptrff0iiLDpffUjis!r* * * • *^Qj£uil,L^Lh-(^)u)'^Gi}n'u^si^QpiULJG!Tpiriui^ipfrpLj 
jPpir6tr^es>n-pp€ar(^Q€^tu^Qsiressri^Q^pp(f tr ^silrui^smQiaiis&srpiruJS 

tfjr jiSBiir ppeanoQs^tu Qssrmif^Q^aQppirbffrySii Qi0)^^n'Loa’(Rrtf /rOaSsrr QiueottOinh 

QQj£lLf^&T(QUili^8eoeoiriLJLLi^0pp^i(^eaarGsSBeLhuiLL^^ppeii>pisOiSis^Qujs) 
SOB uiS^mGu9ssrssJiii(^L^Gtupfi(f^^aiuestsr6tsSsQsir9str^Q^ppirlr^ULji^§)0iQpfii 

ZaraS£)6anj:i(^ii£)GpQiJrBtLfeo)L^tuffirjiiSiBppGfr(^QB’tu^ Qstrmnf.(ri^iQp GuBjpsirir 

^ipp^jrB^fBQ^GisQp^BBr^GpBiB>psap^i-.GssBmQiirui^s9^LJLJil.LJ3sif^m 
^BaBfi^isec9Ba>LailiLjSiupj^ifih}BtLLf.£QsiresrL^ffisar, ^i^GLjBjpsBppa ssar/rQBjfi 
Q^LdiUpffUJdsifQJBS&r p&rdsfppjr/rLD ijuiuajiuiuimil ujpuutlQ^Gps peapjpi^ 
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Then Ttrumali'Naicker, the Madura lord s general (Z>aMar^e»), named liamapaiyeny 
having set out, with a great forced approached to Dindigul ; and calling together 
the Poligars, he addressed himself to Rangana-Naicker. saying, “As we are going 
to fight against the capital of llie Mysore country, and as for many years past 
.you have acquired a great extent of territory, having had the full proceeds of all 
revenues from the privilege of being an adopted child of Madura, (heretofore 
‘accorded to your ancestors,) it is now fit that you contribute sixteen thousand 
(gold) chakra-pons towards the expense of the army.” On the chief’s refjljing 
that his ability did not extend so far, it was finally settled that his subsidy 
should amount to seven thousand pons. Ramapaiyen also gave him instructions 
to locate himself near the general’s tent, and with his own force to form the 
rear-guard of the army. Having followed in the prescftbed manner, they laid 
siege to the capital of the Mysore country, and fought against its fort; but, before 
taking it, some evil-minded ntinisters who were in the pre.sence of the Mahn-rnja 
Tirumali-Niikker, suggested to him, owing to latent enmity, .that Ramapaiyen had 
the design of appropriating to himself all the conquered country: they added, “He 
is now warring against the capital of Mysore; and having taken tlie fortress, 
immediately on his return hither he will cause you to be slain, and wiji take 
possession also of this capital as his own; for such are his intentions. If you wish 
to ascertain the truth or falsehood of what we say, cause silver-stick messengers 
to be sent to call him hither peaceably, or bring him by force; and if he willingly 
come, then what we say is unfounded ; but if he refuse to come, then our statement 
is true.” On hearing this counsel, Tiruinali- Naickcr observed, “ Ramapaiyen is 
now besieging the capital of the Mysore country ; send to call him this moment, 
that we may see and speak with him : if become, well ; and if not willing, then lay 
hold of him'and bring him by force.” Two messengers, bearing silver.sticks, were 
accordingly sent on this errand. They came to Rangana-Naicker, who was near 
the general’s tent, and told him that they were sent by the Madura lord to 
re-call the general. Immediately he reported to the Daiavayi that two messengers 
were come to him from Madura; and the general ordered them to be brought 
before him. The silver-stick messengers, cdming before him, delivered the royal 
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(36ar^Gsati^iB9iij^A^Q}jFjp§}p(B3SisQanm(Buiitarajisirires>rQMJed9dirmiriLiihm)if^mi^ 

f 

^^QirauBBB uuv n fij^i^uQur 

6 p^ ^(r€ 0 tq'li^(Sp'Spirefriru 'SQ&j(^S^u:i3iLifLiiQafr9Ssr(B^Li:iirirQ}irJssQL£i€orupiraJ 
^«‘0QiLD/r€sf)/L/(2 ^f‘ilrQ5lr^<^(^^Qp^^(S9^pGStsr^i8'30Qfi^B=H&^^}^u^ 

(QiiSiIiLQuirtarQsir(BMJ»^2^€^ir€oSB(?AiLL^ii S‘ffm^QjiAienojs(^fin ^irsi£<sddBd QiJesrjpi 

r 

QetrtsarGar^.i>^!TirQfi^jpi^tpiJuS:ii}h ^uir&stiBiri eu(rnuQm 3 diiraarQsn.L^irifp jli(Q 

^^lCljlo/t&l/^ ptrCr^uir'Seiriijp^dOLS^Ci'txrBuL^^irCS^,^ ^L^sarjpi&^p^tlQlQi^iupfflrS 

, ^^3aJLSir--r/i n p ^i^i9k.CL^^Quif «F^^ 6 S)LL(^rriBu:ippifCsrp^€ar(SuflSp(LjQi 

Q Aif tL.esiu.u^^^ ^ffmssiL^Q ^\u ^ ssi Bfai^L£in 8pQfiaargfiiS(^Li^3n jra‘s*LDfrBcltiiu^jnr^ 

^^-fi(l^LL'3s^p^ tuiioii^ iT^eir^(y^i>p^^^nu^p^fliu(i uS(t^i(£UutLL^ (Suir^iSTTiru^uu 

lUifGLJffifaO LSp^iiiMii ILJ3 tt‘pp tt stfct^L^fi^eo d^£'eo9 n'GOLdiLj ihoOB ^iFuu^S ^ i QiSirm" 

(• 

^-n’eSr. §)G£(oUjei}SG^u:i(^lfd‘LLppfrmp^A^ufl 60 ffeatsrST>L^Qe^iuQ(t^^, psQiaL^tLf 
il 0 S)<»QHfuuBfijpB ^'wa Ga(g^^(^£p^ila^Lh 3 C)Ljb^ 4 f‘(fii 3 LLLfLU Qun paear ^ 

mpiLitsjeoiheu euu'Sp^]d Qdn efTGf! fitearp ^ 0 d 8 (y^. fi^^ilQuiriu^ jStu G^^Qu^got 
(T^AQ oJcmsSifipi^iiiiffr^ir^saiiu^ 9<^«Lb Guirtl.Qd'^itBnGsarQ&Jiid^Qe^ir&r 

^GjQipptrQio'O&iu^G uddrQun tutueueon e[ltLL^ir^fi^Ou^Garjpticr€sarGsSdQBgefT(^'^Qsir 
Qmrmjp iSp^Hf^Qi/'a-Gar^n’ im» ^ p p^tfS^ pmp^iwd^rrppfrds&rGBtlJBifnrLCkLJLJU 
L!irSB)LD(^,T€=LDpfin earp^Gsr GuiB^pwdii^ipessroOL^QifiLJ p p tLiFoariu BestrQGuSm 

Qsirear B Gun 4 FeO(rQiM^ jp ^GSitptLjiSJA&r^ppircoirS^sf^ pGU 6 a)iniS&> LDif.aSGeo 

§B>BGuiriLQ^(i^f^iQsifGaafB^ir(^hJaQen 6arj)i§)f^3aiir^^ulrQQJGirGiiippi^i3trifno)ff^ 
jgDiihiSeSid^nr ir^w^4»unB&Teu p^ rrtrLOUU(UJulrGn,una pjpsBlLl. u^jIdoiraS^^p ^ajt 
ppnd^QT^^uiSeS^&^afsQ^dirGarjpi'^iK^&afrpaiui bfitZp^diS^ Q^ttGSt^t&^^pptL 
4FmilsiL.urJ pj^^^iaLJuiLu p&r^'a nSulp^d) Q^orgSip pif^dsirirlr ^p^ 0 iB(^n‘S 
Qmmj 0 ^ 4 FaGarasr^^ah^iLL^^S^dQG‘irGar.^lrB^Q^€n^eSippLfLdBrfri-sQr er^^a Guau 
fid^uQfiia^aa^pji^GBi^p^^rri^Q^jrBr^irAQareMjiiQ^t Gatm^id^^upsapuKr 
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letter of re-call; and said, “The kin^ commanded us to summon you to attend him.” 
As soon as he had looked at the inundate, he said, “ I cannot come now.” The 
messengers insisting, laid hold of the general by the waist to take him forcibly. 
He gave instant orders to cut off the inuu's hand. But Rongana-Naicker objected, 
.saying, “It is not proper to inflict punisliment on tlie body or member of one 
bringing a royal order from the palace.” Tlie general was very angry with 
Rangana.NaickerfSiiying, “ You do not know;” and, ‘addressing some peons standing 
by, he ordered them to cut off the niau’s arm. The messenger, thus mutilated, 
returned to Madura with the wound ; and personally reported to TirumulUNaicker 
that the general had taken away his arm. The king having heard this report, 
inquired, “What was Ramapaii/en at that time doing? and who stood near him?’’ 
The man replied, “ He was just on the very point of taking the fort; and Rangana- 
Naicker, of Canuivadi, was standing by, who said it is not right to punish a royal 
messenger; but the general, being very angry with him, gave orders to others 
to take off my hand ; when he sent me away.” Then the evil-minded courtiers 
observed, “ l.s not the Wiird wliich we before spoke fully jii.stified?” The king 
thereupon de.spatched two royal messengers to summon Rangana-Naicker to his 
presence. But in the interval the capital of Mysore was tuken; and the whole 
of the people concerned in the siege had returned. Riingano-I\ftiicker, having been 
specially called, proceeded with the ine.ssengers ; ‘and was taken by them to the 
royal pre.sence. Then RangaiiiuNaicker spoke to the following purport — “At a 
time when the fort was just on the verge of being taken, wliat could possibly be 
thoiigbt of two royal messengers coming with a re-call; and laying forcibly hold, 
by the waist, of the principal commauder? Supposing be bad come, the whole 
affair would have been abortive, and a disgrace: hence, though presumptuously, 
he took away the messenger’s arm; at the same time saying, kt us only take the 
fort, and if afterwards I am convicted of a fault, my head may be cut off; and 
saying so, he directed the doing of this bad business.” In the interim the general 
having had a head and a hand made of gold, came with the whole army ; and 
bringing the hand and head into the royal presence, putting them before the king, 
he said, “ What I did was a fault. For the rest, whatever be your pleasure, let it 
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m^iriQeirm^lr^Q9irearjpiL[^£f,u3Qw€S),aQuiriLL^nlrs^. 

Qutf j^iiljQuir ^QfrtsjBear/sirujisrr^iruhiBtsrQfifi^ifirtBJ 
^sSSarQ^iiuSp^ eSSfiUiweoQeuesrjp'^^n'kiar^r, QirfEtiSiupiriui;<ffn'Quifl(S €0 
QrKLDUQftsi Gsn Qfi^iutrQfimjptus3^£l(^iQp 
Q^tr9oS3<ss>ses>iu eJiriEJ&uGuir LLi^Q4fir€0f(^lr» ^p fii£iriu(tfiUi 6i//riE/flie^db/rfiOBr$LD jf 
OD/ruSleJ^^LD&i) p/r tuistrojir 3>Qerr^Qir&J p ^ fi^jpisiLL^^BtruSlLLi^ Ly^^<4(^jya/6W6D)S 
€ 0 )iUQjna>j 6 u GufrciL^irQesr&ar^ Q^tr&sr^m. ^pp(^ s&lrppir^s^ G^u-l^ Jim 

Quit jir^LLUUJm^q^pp^etDLi^tuQiMmear j^ftsdlrui *p^^iua iriifriQ^ppfrn^aQGfrGBrjpiG^ 

iLi^a Ira^m ^pp(^§)0iiisrQ^ir0srear jj fiiI}^Li:iirp^ifp^siiGj»irL^tsa>L^3a>a^^€^L[:^irkppff 
a3(j^pjfljlm siGorafif^a i^Qn(^sm pir(uijSffU^iSfi^GiiO§)(j^pjl(tfip^€iMrLii^ei^tsar^i 
Qtear^^iutuuG LJB 4ha Q pear esr n Gufi^iuGAiruu^Qjpjj (srm^GartLiitueoia 
m)iuaiBfij6^SP^uL5leS^^:iSlL^L^trG)n€arjpi'^l6^B€sr&ir^Aussp^ '^eo dfirLDtrSsBGair 

uS 0 i&ULJL^L^ Guirsm Ofisar^Geo p ir fsi a firearm wiflrpes>p€^ific^pppn Qoimjpi 
Qe^near^trsdituGuir j^irmQGufiQpp^eBiniM^e^eriB ^S!}Ui3^^ii^erQirisj&&srpinui 
seein ^eoipjijl^iiiifeF oIePtrefsreisr^^^ p p^m 2 )GirGa>u^(j^!i^LL ^pu ear Qpihsns ^e^ihuesateaSi 
sQAtresarOiaFaeoLLirme^maue^L^Gear Qiu^QaojpjieSL^i^trframm Qntusearpn ajdaeiDir 
OpearGeariueBiipp jpiQ3aGsar(B^pjjsirpprriso^u.p^^erf}GaQairgsarQQip 
etuGud jiGltttLisesrpii luiair QeaearearjifiLQe^LDirp^irp^A G ^a L^€a>i^€B) 3 Qie‘tMaSip 
p^mii}^i\'(ipji^eB)rru:i^«:^aGipjlLut^GeO€B>&GuBL^Q§)(i^ppir^erearesiLDireuQp6pji 
Miriflius QsdifiiLiLh ^ u lS if filled) L^iLfLii oiQ^Qu^earupa tu pjesSipj esi^esiu ^irauQu 
Gud L^(BsGairu.eB)L^eoaeu^LMaQeQ3iresa'3Q4FtULCiirQiu^QirGuinufiear^sj^uuir& 
^ppKiamiQ pu^jpiBaeaitu Q&iL^L^iQarrerrGrrL^^Qu^efjn ^jppG^iedQ^iujiGuin^ 
i^aQnearjp Qarirear^ear. ^pp^eaGea pfbjep^^Geo pSsO Qe’iuji QaaesarQ eB>stf^ 
Oariujl QsagarQe^am) G^^e^ Qunpji^L^Geer Qiu^QeQsirgggQ QipjeoQjpjpaijk 



be ddhe.” On this occurrence Timmali-Naicker was much rejoiced; and gave 
to the general the suitable honorary garments, bidding him, as heretofore, to be 
always the commander of the forces. Then addressing Rangana-Naicker, he said, 
As you are in an especial manner our adopted child; and as you have taken great 
pains and trouble in our affairs, according to the report given in by our general, 
therefore, as always heretofore, continue to hold your territories free of tribute or 
tax; only, whenever we may command your attendance, then you will come, and 
do such service as may be required.” Assenting to these orders, he took leave, 
and returned to his own town. 

Some time after these occurrences, there arose a necessity of going to make war 
against the Sethupathi; and the seventy- two Palliya-carers being summoned to attend, 
and the Dalavayi Ramapaiyer having assembled a great force, went and commenced 
operations against the Sethupathi. In consequence a great deal of fighting took 

a 

place; and the Sethupathi being weakened, so as to be without further ability to con- 
tihue his resistance, went off to Ramiseram. Then the general proceeded to Ramis* 
eram; and casting a bridge over the channel separating the island from the main land, 
he took the Sethupathi captive, and brought him to Madura. ^ Afterwards, as Ran- 
gana-Nuicker had taken great pains, and was very materially concerned in the 
discovery and taking of the Sethupathi, the king, addressing him, said to him, “You 
are our adopted child : we are much rejoiced ; ” and then, presenting him with 
honorary dresses, permitted him to retire to his own government. 

Some time after receiving this dismissal, and returning to his own town, the 
Mysoreans came, and spreading themselves in the dominions of Tirumali-Naicker, took 
the country as far as Dindigul: the younger brother of Tirumali-Naicker, named 
JHuttulu- Naicker, having assembled some forces, set out and came to Dindigul, 
whither he summoned the eighteen PalUya carers: he said to them, “We are now 
about to go and fight against the capital of Mysore;” and gave them orders to 
assemble their people and follow him. The whole army accordingly proceeded, and 
took all the forts beneath tlie Ghaut ; and then going on to besiege the capital, before 
they could capture it, the king, Tirumali-Naicker, was deified (or died). While the 
younger brother, Muttulu~Naicker,, was about returning to Madura, the authorities 
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Q4ftJ0^^^fiiii§j9£\QuiQeim0rQ€‘£jiu(3«t^Qi^Q0aj^(ci*trm(^i^«Qm0rjfQrr 

«ri^au(?uir^^^Q^Lii!isi>jsffLii«ifaiS‘seaQirtuiU^(^0‘jeQfira^i!ljutL(B Qajaarif.iuM.&a 

mg iLJi^'D4Piu^sruQLJir^i}i(SuirOi»i»/garmaf^^ iSg^r&Siia(^Qaiu^QaireBari9.0ia 

r'^0tie»^t-fi^,~re^QaiUffi'3riBiB0gfiirajAam)giljLJakfi^^fiLDi(^QfiAQaJ^LCMSm aim 

mir eer^ Q eojsLL^tf a n diuiof ihiSgiUB mtriliLjL^L^fiBiu fiLL(ifias>L.ttJ/g6irain oj 

Qanv^'^^QsireeBri—^^QmQtuiliQLJg^tLQLJr (teoK.farffeBiLaeatuS'alrmucinmo^uJUMra 

^Si^u^fi^sQdnrm(Bj5irQLLtlj(2uir€Ofii(^QiirS^Q^ireO€Sl S^fi^/fQ/Qs/rQLjQuirGLar 
«• 

^uGutr eB)fi&(^ittfijpQs^euaQp^Q^iu^ Q&srmi^Q^&ci^QiFtiedS^f^ir^iri^Sf^jif 
uuif.uja-SL^(BQu^earjpiiL(B4B€S)iftLi!lQitrmjSis Qsirgsar^B^ELlrQJfi ^Qff^fiirracn. ^uur 

c • 

m)Q jpt^ jPfftetra^LJLSI Q^jlu^Guif^eoffeoareoL^s^uGu/ra Qsu ^QuhetSTjucrQ^u 
p^>neata(Buntsiriup fin€tS)irtL^LLQirnBU€B^^^£^iO£-ircuiGpeff ^r.uSiJ^f^Li^uiuiunQjlrs(^i}iQeu^ 
p&r(Sja^€’'G^^(f^fi ^£Q&irm(BG^^u^ii9&afGufiHii^Gun uSpfbjQstsr^A^'eij eSliLp^i^ 
pss^meiDL^O^UJ^G^ j^u^sQ ;9.7Qj/r4&LQo'u6U/ru.ft)j/rGa:^iT^^»dS(^i!y GutriueSi^ 
L^n HLuGutr ^irnGuier^p jpd(^uGun ^u^esiUJUfmi 
^suiSi^UJirsLjSi^^^sQAn Q5srGe!pp^eVm^iliGLjn ^ p ibft&p pn lue 3 n Q n n isiueij lLlS 
ifiuneojffiliLJL^Q^ Ge ^u^.<cc:>iu<iecnhili Si^iLP iL'^ S 2(^Lhu,L^3i’r^>n-Q^ ^:(i^Geoeilr/5 
pnd^GT^j)iriiJji&srpntui hss>fr un S ^ ^iauUsdUiff ec ^jQ^i ^i.lLD^cara en 
QiTflLhuQjLDLSii ujpeo€’UuG£^(fr^^tLmjptQn irthu<Mi(GT)efiG fi bL^Llju^i^Q‘SL(Ls&r ntL^^Q^ 
lu ^ksn:(i^i(guGuir^eQeir€LfSi SLff,.t’QjG^ii^p»Tn^ ^ihOjsuirr^QisQsir 

6RrSftfir0<ffi0taiJ/p^,'0«fi/!5 prSaruSby)8jpf ^pofeffi(j^uSp(^ s^ppad^bv p &tu^(T^L[^3s^ 
pwiudAi) ej ir&cn&eoLDuSeo^aarGsJbusCLJLJifiujp^inhsQu^^iT ir!r^p^3L^L^sio)^tressri^^ ^ 
Geo^(rpLoSsopii ujasif^ /rsen pLiiSopp ^pinui^fr^ir^efre^mG^&ii p^i^Go^pmrQt-^ 

(Bp jpuutucGOTLhL^puuL^Q jt^&sarQe^eoSeQ^p^p!Ej8iOsiresar(Dl u^QatLJBiljLJPciBfriu 

i^fTirts)iriLiU)6iia jifluiL (SS)LD(^!r irS-^LCi^pffeaf ji^earGuSieo ^ostsrGDL^i^uGLjirQ 
(?(^LnLJA8srriU«A/rj0Ln^Qj/fAjirtfGrr^6or^^z_(D6orA.L-Qi/r0^iff Q&rmjpaui^LfLfsQ^am 
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of the court, having all assembled, crowned MtUthu- Virapa-Naicker. Subsequently 
Muttulu-N dicker, having returned, encamped on the outside of the fort of Madura; 
an(^ thence be sent a message to Mutthu-Virapa-Naicker, and to the other authorities, 
to the following purport — “ After Muithu-Virapa-Naicker bad ruled, and was 
deceased, Tirumali'N dicker reigned; and now that he is deceased, the right to 
the government is with me. On the contrary, Mutthu- Virapa-N dicker is now 

w * 

crowned; but by what right?'* And in connexion with this message he was the 
cause of great trouble. Thereupon Rangapa-NaickeVy going out on a peaceable 
embassy, represented to Muttulu^Naicker that it was highly proper for both parties 
to restrain all disputes; and proposed to give over to Muttulu-Naicker the Siva-Casi 
country, as his own independent domain: recommending him first to proceed thither, 
when afterwards all needful matters might be arranged by negociation. As Ran^ 
gana-Naicker was a principal man with the sovereigns, and an adopted child (by 
metaphor), nfuttitU^Naicker did not reject his proposals; and,* according to them 
proceeded to Siva-Casi, Rangana-N dicker returned to Multhu-^Virapa-Naickcr^ 
and said, “We wish to return to our town:” As Mutthu- Virapa-Naicker was newly 
crovvne<l, he gave many presents of honorary dresses, and the like, to all the Palliya^ 
C(U\rs^ and dismissed them. He then distinguished Rungana-N dicker by some 
special presents; and having given him leave, the latter returned to his own country. 
The period of his government was, in ail, fifty years. 
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lLluieB>«MfiljuQpfiiOsirtsBr(Bmi06fiQptargpii(gfi(i^Lo9a)pvajiaiftJirseirQpijeffaLDiriu 
l!/C 7 ur 0 /r«cir« ptiiSiuirear(j^p^m)pirajdsifaifseirLa^irirL^ifld(^^J(i^SflJfli^arenirs 
i0u»pprmpj^^0iQp mairSlmQmtiMiraj ek.t^(ifipjiiSifuupriuim(^(^uui-Lja 
CpUirL.L-irlrtartlj(Surjl(y3p^t pnudsffaioilrsoirLt'^eDtiQerL^eisjL^d 
0 Cl^eSinSOad piuQi Qsirm$(ifipjl tSffuup(riuis0i^ ^*tLar90(^s^^ 
Q^r9i£ttug»iljtStSd&tSuffi}i. opp^tSiiljuprudslr ^stoirppairiQQfU^ Qsirtsarif. 
0 /rjp ^mrQpLnS*LOirLJilf^uiriLJ/i^(^Uiisit)prujdsQ^d^lltiJL^t-Lairg‘«jl^,aiS'Qpu 
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^miiiiHLnliQu§m^^(i€d^ppp^ss)rppmtlipir^Q^ajaj(SaiSiJSih^iljui^i9<9iitiirLii 

9iQfip^^illjupfUji*!rJ3«S)B pp€ai(^Q0tujp QiSFeiaQai(ji^QpQpair0f an fiiuQuifiirjf 

« 

^(ipss'»)Siup^dQi-(^Q0iup^eo ^iliGur^ QirtBsarpinumAlr GuitiUiffg’Qppir»3 
patudaSt-p^tii aip^$)Q^Gu(^d(Q(^9tiOtSiiuiBiO«oirLaS(T^i9p^peo«0 
Qpmjp Q^irm)£^uQ,UK€iDpd(^ppeiirprij09&*t990i^La'£i—^iQair(Bi(^uiuuf.ajr 
jfi;|^L_i_uu®^^aS 0 » 0 jj* $)uGutreB)pi(^^^tSL-p^ S(^ppreo iSm^Geo^s 
Gtutasri^iu t/rtBiuauaaT 9SL-(BdQsireir9rtinrQui«iirjpi Q^r^^lrten. edppaiai^iQ 
Qiiiaseerpinusttif(ifiiSaj(^Lairjrmiiri0Uiireifr^^Geou^ih^uMiULasi)iei^^0f^GeoiLiil^ 
Bilraiirir paDptDiup pi^L-iruiM Qpp^9ipiriuielr9sj3ir9iSM GuniiS(j^ppirnm^uuir») 
Qpp^tSiruu pffiui*]raiirs€lili—pjii^aip^UC0i(^i2jGur&G(r^QLa«3rjpiQ0reoSi 
Q«ffasi—^*iiiHJf!ea»jiliui—L.ao»L-i^Q«ami—^0)GM0MsiiareBtuff%anuisrir0i0 
tL^GmeiLt-QeminsarQfiu^ ^ffHuiSeQfrn-uGuir^ Qiratferpirajis^i^Gtuttar 
ifJUtLQsmiateirQruJ^^ gnui3^00r Irmeir, jtfai^ii^giiLJiStS^^iQsirtnQtaLlrup 
^G0irppai«m(uuir»}^0iffuut-.iji-(^i®ii)» 
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An examination of the Mackenzie MS. a little before adverted to,* shows that there is 
nothing^ particularly recorded of MuHhu^Virapa-Naicker^ the elder brother of T.rumfilt-- 
NaickiV; and the reign of the latter has now received some considerable illustration from 
the documents addueed. It appears, from the record concerning the Poligar Rrimjana^ 
Naicker^ that more than one incursion from Mysore must have taken place; though the 
last, and principal one, is alone noticed in the section under annotation of the Carnataca 
Dynasty. With the closing exception, the war against the rebellious Seihupathi was the 
chief martial event of this reign. The quelling of this insurrection is the sdbject of a sort of 
'Keroic poem in theTamil language, noticed Appendix, p.36, No. 26; corresponding with its 
location and number in Proftssor Wilson's catalogue. From a cursory inspection and perusal 
it appears to relate, in highly charged poetical imagery, the commission given to 
paiyevy and his setting forth with an army: gives notices of the country passed through, and 
others adjoining: narrates the combats with tiadaica-deven^ ending in his seeking fefugo at 
Ramiseram, and his being protected by Vanniyem^ a chief there; even to the capture oPthe 
Sethupathij and his subsequent release by Tirumali-Naicker^ with which the poem concludes. 
One oT the most remarkable incidents it contains, is its statemenf that the Fdrmtjkics from 
Ceylon and Cochin (most probably the Dut(*h or Portuguese) were called in to take part in 
the contest; and that they came in five ships, or vessels. The poem, considered simply as 
a poem, may merit some further attention; but as to the simple abstract incidents, these 
coincide with the very brief record of them contained in the Carnataca Dynasty. 

The interposition of the Vairagts and Sanniyassis^ yields occasion to allude to the 
manuscript, (Appendix, p. 35, No. 3.) Chola^dem Purvika Cheritra^ which has had our 
careful and leisurely perusal. The production has its value, but not great historical value; 
consisting chiefly of hypothesis and critical disquisition on many irrelevant topics. The 
following extract will serve as some specimen of its style and manner; and it adds an item 
or two of illustration on matters connected with our present subject. 

Lopwlruirem£^tU€t!riiJfnj3&^p ^ Q^memr^SDn Guitl^(Blop^ S 

pir lUsaLDiTiTLop^fSBiirp 

LjQuiTL^QLO^m^ir^Q^^SiraLJLjefre/il pf^^irp^QirtiotBOirQuo^d^LOL^L^nfu ^sBarQUoj^Op 
Quit jjp(^€=n’^irptriuiffLOtr ^&errpirQ ear p(^0^fr^iTiG^trL^€B>L^iLiLL 
eayL^eayiuiLiiiJSL^L^^^Iracrr eueueoemLDuSoMeoir^ p^^CoeoQpear 

^^Ljuirmi^iu^<i(^s6if>4f aSi^s^ig^fun u9(^ppn u QunG^^'SiSfia lu^es Lnn0i^ftJ 
S^/r AfijEOL jgiQsirmiBoieoeuLop p^L^iasefiGeo^i^uS^ppir irserr, iSpuir(B 
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^t-.Jis;gQfieuQ€9‘€arQpQ^jpu^6tDtuzS(B^SsOtuiriQ^9if(a^/l!fi^90UL^L^ifiJsu.i^g)jnnM 
^pLjirpj^QeoQairm(BQuir(U9a>9ippi3pQ p(^eff^lrjrgiLGiupfi€iii^ij^(3fujBji9(j^p 
pu^fiQiQgeoisogpQppQs(3uffiL)§)inrLC4^pLjifi^9feDL£iLD jtmg^ffirmLDuSQgmQppifa 
^€SimpQpg(3L^siuu.iljQuinLJi^(D^fpji 0£^ttS0sfi(|^if«cir. ^mut^(6t^Qm)ii3i3ir 
90p^ G€Op(^0a^lri-9g6s>u^QiuttJ^tSi3&T€frlruerre/H<sarueB>L^tug^BaenA^eB)L^iuggSiutLL^ 
auaQ€iTL$(^p^(j^<s^QpuJm)MLam)LDpeiJ irAtetriuppieoraB Q^ilm 

TRANSLATION. 

KaUKanda^Sortn built the Saiva temples at ValUim. Concerning this Kalkanda- 
Saren the Vallum Stalla Puranam is very diffuse. But the Vallum fort was built by 
the northern lords. That is to say, after that the Maravas had destroyed the Vallala^ 
of the Pandion race, they ruled during six hundred and eight years, and through a 
succession of fourteen chiefs. Afterwards the northern Nayakers drove away the Maravas ; 
and ruled at the same time over Madura, Tricbinopoly, and Tanjore. The Tanjore 
Naynkerh built the fort of Tanjore and the fort of Vallam, At that time, as the Maravas 
were feeble, in the same manner as they had been under the hand of the Pandions in 
former days, so now they were inferior as servants to the northern Nayakers; and they 
dwelt at Vallam and other places. 

Subsequently twelve thousand religious pilgrims, who had come from the north, 
released Sadaka-deven^ the Sethupathij who was imprisoned at Trichinopoly ; and crowning 
him at Serivgham^ they carried him to Ramnad, and established him there. Thence- 
forward all the Maraversj who had gone to reside in the Tanjore province, emigrating to 
the south, joined their own relations in the Ramnad and Madura countries, and still reside 
there. Hence it happens at this present time, that though every where in the Tanjore 
country there ore communities of those tribes which are denominated Kallar^ Pattis, and 
PadaiyachiSj as possessors of the landed property, yet very few Mar avers are seen there. 

From this extract we derive a further statement of the ascendancy once acquired over 
Madura by the Marawas; but we hope to glean further information on the point by and 
bye. The number of twelve thousand pilgrims, at the first, excited some apprehension of 
exaggeration. However, the matter is explained and rendered probable by some reflection 
and inquiry. In the first place, pilgrimage toRamiseram is very common: the water of the 
Ganges, or Goda very, is brought by pilgrims to be sprinkled or poured over the idol; and it 
is understood that there passes not a day without an aspersion of this kind from a new 
votary. In the second place, the war and capture of the Setktipatki had produced a very 
considerable interruption of the usual course of things, and, by consequence, an aocmmulation 
%nd detention of pilgrims. And, in the third place, it seems that the pilgrimage is not 
considered to be complete, as to the certainty of consequent beatification, unless in addition 
to seeing and doing homage to the idol, they afterwards see and render obeisance to the 
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ikihmipaihif the appointed and legitimate guardian of the temple at Ramiieram. Hence the 
number of pilgrims, and their impoitunate clamors, producing the release of Sadaicen, 
becomes suflBciently well explained. 

As yet we hare not the means of reconciling the discrepancy of statement between the 
account in the Carnataca Dynasty, and that in some of the Mackenzie MSS. as to the 
commander-in-chief in the expeditions against the Mysoreans. The extract just before given 
makes the repelling of one Mysore invasion to have been confided ioNadukatali^Chinna^Katiir^ 
Catcher ^ and another to RamApaiyen; and this last to have been before the rebellion of the 
&eihupathu It also makes the last expedition to be under the command of Mutlalu^Naicker; 
in which it is confirmed by another authority, to be forthwith adduced. Whether thprefore 
the invasion of the Mysoreans, repelled by Regu^natka^even^ according to the Carnutaca 
Dynasty, may have been some intermediate affair, can at present be only matter of conjee- 
ture. Further materials, yet to be examined, regarding the family of the Sethupathis^ may 
perhaps clear up the difficulty; and if so, the subject will be again adverted to. It is suffi- 
ciently clear, that the Mysore and Madura rulers, though alike offsets from the more ancient 
l^tytana^araiTi, were yet in a state of constant hostility; and ftiore especially during this 
reign. A further reference anon must be made to Mysore affairs; but meantime it is our 
office to introduce a translated extract from another Mackenzie MS. relating to the conduct 
of the expedition under Muttulu^Naicker^ and the amicable adjustment with him afterwards 
made: preventing a civil war in the Madura kingdom. The original is in the Telugu 
language, and of respectable composition: it commences with the account here first given, 
and continues the narrative through succeeding reigns; containing various details of more 
or less importance. By consequence, there may be occasion to refer to it oftener than once. 
Not having, at present, convenient means of setting up the original Telugu, the extract is 
confined to an accurate English translation. 
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RECORD OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE CARNATACA GOVERNORS. 

{Translated extract.) 


After that the Maba.raja TirumalLNaicker had gone to Vaicontha, bis son, Baja^ 

Mutthu- Virapa-Naicker, was anointed and installed. Up to that time the secon,d 

in power had been Cumara- Muttulu- Naicker, the younger brother of Tirumali- 

Naicker. During the illness of Raja-Tirurnali. Naicker the people of the Maisur- 

Srirangapatnam, exceeding their own boundaries, descending the pass, and entering 

on the t.;rritory of Rttja-Tirumali. Naicker, took entire possession of Coimbatore, 

and some others of the eighteen chief towns of that district. On this intelligence 

Te^c\\\ng Raja~TirumalLNaicker, he was greatly incensed; and his eyes sparkled 

with rage: at the same instant calling his younger brother Cumara-Muttulu-Naicker, 

< 

the second governor, he said to him, “ The Mysoreans, knowing that we are sick, have 

availed themselves of the opportunity to invade onr royal domains, and have taken 

many of our principal places; therefore do you forthwith assemble all our forces; 

and, proceeding with these, resist and overcome the enemy, retaking the country 

tvhich they have wrested from us; and, besides, following them up into their own 

mountainous country, capture that also; and then return.’’ In obedience to these 

orders, Cumara’ Muttulu- Naicker took the requisite measures to assemble all the 

elephants, horses, foot-soldiers, and every other description of troops; and, without 

any loss of time, by forced marches night and day, he fell upon the Mysoreans, and 

encountered them many times, with distinguished bravery, until he had cut up and 

scattered their forces. Then such of the Mysoreans as had escaped destruction, 

perceiving his valour, and finding they could not successfully oppose him, relin. 

quished the places which jhey held, and re-ascended the mountain-pass. Thereupon 

Cumara-Muttulu-Naicker, being greatly rejoiced, beat the drum of victory; and, 

placing garrisons in all the towns which had been captured, he restored the country 

to its accustomed order. Afterwards, putting no bounds to his anger, and being 

mindful of his elder brother's commands, he led the whole of his army up the Ghaut, 

« 

with the greatest circumspection. Then the Mysoreans, observing bis approach. 
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attended with a strong army, remarked one to another “ These have re-captured their 
own places; they have beaten us and driven us away; and not satisfied with regain- 
ing the country which we had conquered, they even have dared to ascend to our 
mountain country;" and thereupon they fell upon the troops of the Madura capital 
with a great multitude. In consequence a most bloody combat was waged. In the 
midst of it, Cumara-Muttula-Naicker re-assured his forces by beckoning them with 
'his hand; and, restoring them to good order, he placed himself in front of his army, 
leading them on; and, after a long and arduous struggle with the Mysoreans, hetde- 
feated them. Afterwards, a few of their leaders turning their faces towards Sriranga. 
patnam, ran away. Cumara-Muttula-Naicker, to his great joy, having thus discom- 
fited their army, took possession of the mountaineers' country as far as Nanjana-kudi; 
and, putting his own people into that place, he encamped witli his army in its vicinity. 

Just at this time the most illustrious king, Tirumali- Naicker, was deified, (or died). 
Thereupon the people of the palace at Madura, the lords, and executive ministers, 
having all assembled, held a deliberative council, and crowned SrLMutthu- Virapa- 
Naicker, the son of Tirumali-Naicker. Cumara-Muttula-Nakkcr, on hearing of the 
decease of Tirumali-Naicker, and of the coronation of Sri-Mutthu- Virapa-Naicker, 
took the matter very angrily, and said to the chief persons around him, with a deeply 
wounded mind, “Although we are the proper person to be crowned after our elder 
brother, yet, without our knowledge, the people of our elder brother's son have pro- 
ceeded to crown him.” He forthwith had the generate beat, gave directions to the 
hircarrahs, and put his camp in motion. He took the Casi-lingam, which had been 
consecrated Nanjana-kudi; and besides this, he took all the treasure of this chief 
town, with jewels, elephants, horses; and carrying them with him, proceeded with the 
army, quitting the mountainous country, and, descending the pass, halted with his 
encampment at a village named Durvamanam, near to Madura. 

Such being the state of circumstances, Sri-Mutthu- Virapa-Naicker, as also his 
generalissimo, and executive ministers, entered upon a peaceable negociation with 
Cumara-Muttula-Naicker ; and having pacified him, gave up to him Sioa-Casi and 
some other territory in the Tinnevelly country. Hereupon, as Camara- Mattula. 
Naicker was a person of distinguished good sense, he resigned all other claims; and 
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giving over his army to Sri-Mutthu-Virapa-Naicker, caused his son, Cumara-llan- 
gapa-Naicker, to be installed and anointed, as (ne second in power: then dividing 
bis troops, he proceeded to Siva~Ca$i. He caused this town to be properly built; 
and erected in it a very large temple, in which be caused the image that he had 
brought from Sanjana-kudi to be placed and consecrated. To this Ismren he 
gave the name of Visvanatha-svami; and caused a temple'goddess to be made, as 
also every other customary kind of images. He ordered many embroidered vest* 
ments' to be prepared ; and also a car for the procession.s to be built. He caused the 
homage in that temple to be regularly conducted ; and savy that the festival occasions 
were managed with great splendor. He besides had many reservoirs of water dug, 
and caused many Agraharas (or houses for Bramins) to be built. Thus, as one 
distinguished for charitable munihcencc, he ruled that country for some time'; and 
afterwards was deified. 


CARNATACA DYNASTY, Sec. 10. 

In the heading of this section Cumara-Ranga-NaickeTf the second sovereign, is printed 
by inadvertency for Mutthu - Virapa-Naicker. The reign of tlie latter, with that of his 
successor, receive some considerable illustration from the two Mackenzie MSS. already 
quoted. We first adduce an extract, and its translation, from the Tamil account of the 
descendants of Appiya-Naicker. The reign of Muitku^Virapa-Naickery it will be seen, 
was not much marked by incidents; owing to his being well established on the throne, 
and being very probably a wise and peaceable prince; only, according to the notions of his 
day, he indulged himself in building temples and houses for Bramins, with royal endow- 
ments. Such seems to have been the chief occupation of native Hindu sovereigns in times 
of prosperity and peace. It will be also seen, that his successor, Chofui-natha-Naicker, was 
most probably of very inferior turn of mind, as the incidents of his reign were certainly of 
another character. 
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NOTICE OF CHINNA-KATTIRA-NAICKER; 


His part in the Taryore war^ and in quelUng the usurpation of Rustam-Khan, 


While his son (ihe son of Rangana-Naicker), named Chinna-Kattira-Nakker, 
was ruling Choka-mitha-Naicker, the lord of Trichinopoly, before raising an army 
to be sent to fight against the Tanjore capital, called Chinna-Kattira-Nakker; and 
said to him, “ Since you are especially an adopted child of the sovereigns, giv^ ten 
thousand pons towards tli^ expenses of the war against Tanjore.” As he replied 
that he could not contribute so much, it was settled that his subsidy should be five 
thousand pon-chakrams. Besides which the king directed Ckinna-Kattira-Naicker 
to follow the army with his own quota of people. The foA of the Tanjore capital 
was in consequence besieged ; and as Chinna-Kattira-Nakker had greatly exerted 
himself during the war, and was instrumental in bringing about a successful termi- 
nation, the king honored him with presents on his return, bid him enjoy his revenue 
free of tribute as heretofore, and allowed him to retire to his own town. 

While residing there he did not treat respectfully the people of the court wbp 
were near the king ; so that these became angry with him. Govinda-pan/er was the 
principal minister near the sovereign, who sent for Chinna-Kattira-Nakker, and 
said to him, It is because you enjoy yonv palliyam free of all tribute that you are so 
haughty: is it not? but now let us have an exact adjustment as to the proceeds of 
your district;” and to this end (the minister) detained him. Subsequently, while he 
waited in attendance, it was settled that he should pay a yearly tribute of five 
thousand gold chakrams: after which arrangement he returned to his own town. 
While he thus was paying tribute for two or three years, Choka-natha-Naicker 
greatly distinguished a Mahomedan, named Rusumu-Kan (Rustam-Khan); placing 
him in the royal presence, and gave to him authority. He availed himself of the 
opportunity to get the management of all things, and to bring all the people under 
his control: he then shut up Choka-natha-Naicker, and his children, in the house, 
and strictly confined them there; and. having done so, assumed the government as his 
own. But GoviWa-pmycr, although having tlie management of all matters, did net 



— — • ^AiifLO«€Br QGSfmis^irjBiTiu^sIr ^3B>/r^^6Br0O^i^^Q«irflnr£pL0ifip 

r 

fBirfetriiSeo Q BtrL^eoiL^uSiii&^fifiiriSBerrgQiu Q^ns3^fififf(uiair&ilraetrfi(^ 

0^irit£Llr6^Uifi/Cira^ f^GorQuifi&J fisssrQL^Qfi Jl0^meB^L.aQU^uirBfi (ifiGar^s(^sQar 
osraE^^n jSiriuas^frfiurrQiee:LfijijflijiS‘^/BfrAa^3(^^(LfiiSiiULj:inasF^Li^iritQilriau:^irm^ 

Quifi^aasataoL^d^uQuirSfi SeOGli^uu^^uSs- 
da'^utr estQ3ii(BQaiaar j$(d a tLL-fr Iraer . ^QieienQfi^^tranraiSeoiBd QtuesrjpiQ^n earear 
^^^ira'Ofieirjpi^fuiunuDjLliQutrasuriQiJiLainmj&^lraenm ^iliureoutrianufijii^i 
Sh.i^Q^Qsorearisfi^irjpirujdaetDniLitZ^ajiraearfitOjatLjttaBh.i^^srd QafreoS^e:>i^fi^i 
OairgssrQ Qufr^aaoa ^ uGur ^auLfi fitf&sr fl^ear GuiU^P'^Sld GairL^a5>L^$Sfi ^esor 
mDU,iutrBp QfiearjpieQdBeareardafi^/r fiiriuisIrQirniiiu u3rriuirm0u 
Guiraaretrfiiuih^Si^a^aOLJu^p^dQatrosarQ ^SBLlrQip ^G^trpfi^t^Gasf e.(9^6C>iriq0 
Q^iujJ fsruQuirjgiLhQutfGe^ 4F0aiLnfrmeiSliuu^irea^AuirtaruJUUL^ei!>t^ ^&^CfiSeSp 
jjdQsirmr(BsraGLL§)(T^iadQ^ir^SdBmasidsfifiirfiiriuem€tSifrUSLQ^d3^Ui3eSdareS 
L^L^n!ram*^SLS-^fi ^G^!r p^q^iQpptFfmv^^aSpptriao^L^p^Sii^dsLJUL^L^a^inj^tr 
BaiTierrQ€0iLaiuuLj(3pp(fLL^Q^pfi^^G€0^^ lra(^i^Girira^ihLSpp ji Oair^sSppLj 
Ljijiun^aina^atT ^pnda^0Qpa ^ jid(^Qff(riLuetiu^QpJ6Qiua^iTL£iir0aLuff(xr^,^Ga)^ 
uGuir jiBearm da p^^trpinuisapr QijrQj€B)^p jld^FQ^^Lc^ireof^iULDin (ue^Auir^UJUu 
il€CiL^^£f»UQ^fi^dQairosar(BsiJQ^Bp^i^G€0^edG90irQfririLuQiihQ3irQnL^p^>(T^i(^ 
Q^A Ljr.feaiuuuLjB a^lr ojGDatujpiuui^irfij^d Qairosa^GuirQaiarjpifijpifi^d 
QairmrL^tt taA, ^iliuir^QiL^p^^airS^fi ^dQBirmrif.Q^p ^ ^tuiuiruSjLf^OLJirAaS^d 
Qa/r3d 3 p pda piriup^S p^iQ<s/rm(B^sa:lrQ]pjlGa'fppfrn’a€tr* 
^uuL^d'Q aiesia{ujpiLJL^§^am(BiQf^€arjptQiQ^9^aaQaifQp^d Qairm^aipp^&Q^ird 
mpn ppniudalreu/r&A aQpap^d)^0ji^isA(!^€fQp£irA erearQ^d^oiAiSirueOLnirB 
^ajg^dQ^^Birin^jQair^p^Q^ppa n-sar. ^uGufr^^Qjme‘a€^aiii[ittJp^d(^ihe! ir 
uuL^(Bd^Jaam(B ea€oeearp€s>piLf^a^auu(Bpf'idQaam(B afppudaorBBiuQard 
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like Rustata’Khan, but sent a secret message to the Sethupathi and to Chinna^Kat- 
tira-Naicker, and told Rustam- Khan that he was about to summon all the Pallijfa- 
carers, in order to adjust the revenue, from their several districts; and accordingly he 
gave a general summons for their attendance. But he secretly called the Sethupathi, 
and Chinna-Kattira-Nakker, and said to them, “ This Rustam-Khan has shut up the 
king in his house, keeping him closely confined there; and has assumed every thing 
‘to himself : now we are the persons to settle this business, and to release the sovereign 
from confinement; and 1 will explain to you the means 'of doing so: see that yoix act 
accordingly. The plan is this: to-morrow he will have come to the cutcherry, 
(revenue-office,) attended by a crowd of bis own people, all completely armed. At the 
same time do you come, attended by your people, well armed ; and be ready for the 
interview just as you would be for a battle.” To these instructions they replied, “ Let 
it be so.” And accordingly Chinna.Kattira-Naicker, and the Sethupathi, both came 
to the interview in the manner’of marching to a battle. Seeing this array, Rustam. 
Khan said to Govinda-paiyer, “ Why do they come in this kind of way?" Govinda- 
paiyet replied, “ They are come just in their customary manner.” On receiving this 
answer Rustam.Khan sud to Govinda-paiyer, “ Well, bid them come to-morrow, and 
the thing for which they are come being all accurately settled, they may be sent away.” 
Govinda-paiyer said, “ Very good.” And looking at Chinna.Kattira-Naicker and the 
Sethupathi, he winked with his eye ; and then passed over on this side of them. On 
the instant a volley from two thousand muskets was discharged on Rustam-Khan and 
the rest of the Mahomedans, which killed the whole of them at once. Chinna.Kat- 
tira-Naicker immediately went to the house wherein Choka.natha.Nakker was 
confined; and, opening it, desired Choka-natha-Naicker to come outside. But 
Choka-natha-Nakker replied, “ If you bring the head of Rustam.Khan, and place it 
before me, I will come; but until then 1 will not come.” Chinna-Kattira-Nakker said, 
“ Amongst a thousand Mahomedans, how can one of them be distinguished from the 
other?” Choka-Natha-Nakker continued, “You may know him by this mark, his 
having an impostume on his ear: that is be.” He was distinguished by this sign; 
and his head being cut olf, it was brought and placed before Choka-natha-Nakker, 
who then came forth from hit prison. Choka-imtha*Nakker addressed ChiunOm 
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QutriJB fifir^90&jfjgiflirmrair jciufltQf£j^ Qaaaatt^(^fifit fiiril/3u/r^?src8 
Pfiihut^tufQ^^QfiBrteriUif.fijfiQfisQtuLairiueasMeirlliiUQfiil urirp^iQsiraarifJ^fi 
^PlPpiriUisp^CSmi (7«^u^«00AcarflDr4tf^^i^^<riui«0«00Q«'ireO«S LijpiljiS^ 
^wfLJLJiitKruiJLji—L-irmri' 9mLCiaita)siujpiiln^^p^i QstarmairrQfittiSpigp^iS 
tSi8iQpQ«at9rpi09(iasirtJiLLp^i)Q«‘rm}^^^Bm)LagmruirtmriuisirifmirLnLaifajea!p 

I 

^^rd^jIu^miun^^SearemiBj^^irpiriueBeiDinLfibCoaa^ppLjuiiiulr^ppams^^A 
mtiTQiKitpp ^senpfiwie^grtSi—t^.QBiQufu.C.eDi-.p^uQuvLJBk^BiBd *ir iH ojQpdSp 
p^9QfiBtr(iatutr!tiQ(^Q9s«K jpQffirmiSi prilpir«ii^BJUBr^B‘fiiljLj'Sp^u(aurL.(Bss 

C 

rppirAsfiairQBJeSuu'Sp JpSp pp(<^t.uirtJ^Qer»ijSliQ(ipA, ^ppuut^i(Q^aB 
drQB‘i}iuGa)^ui^Qpiliu'^Qiusar^3i>PiaiApirhiirujp^egrmiai‘(SB‘Mi(^Piai(i>rQeirfi 
p^aaruiiiiu^t^PQpp^ p^pi—Qm rvsiQfagiatiitaip^^uuem, ^tliduir 
^*«KGe‘a]rp^L.Q«Br^ttSpQpp^CjLfL.Q'iaipiuirirniLJa^aSpp0€at^sp^a(^ilj(SuK 
Qpemja^iUfiLJiljQui—ijuM(^aif(^aQBiT«arja Gifirei^iS^ppit ^am.^iljui^GiuiuiraL. 
®Qui«arjfQaBaraA^^(r p ir luca f G ajtu^ §)irmQ Gu0il>6. a3pp(^s p ^ i(^uGur 
Qpunusuiirajmip^ amu-irtraai^uGur ji(^aiQpsirdgG sir^ppuuiuumifuuirffp 
^ ^atkaeSiili ut^&(^ airGaimtf.iu Qpesrear Qaiwjp Gat-L-tA. piuQurjp Gat 
Ap piLuiiJiulrQ^teartar^ PjaitaQmiljGuii Jlih GuaGtopnera)(^@p ft-i—LHir luaip 

pt i aQaraa jpQat ea^n pjuGur ^(^aQfiaa AGatA p puuittjmt uut t p jirG^t 
etraa^paimijip irharaf^ UJaGrtrai^Pfoi traetaippBtlHaJ QuMaitp ^ L^t—ilju®p^pi 
ppii2jtSAaaMrQLDairjpQataar^€ar,^uGurjiGagAppilju£julrpm)m)QpeirjpiStBretr 
iap^t ptiuiamt(Li(^ Gf^ufinuiftL uttp^a amUatiaa atmuQ^tJ^ 
GuirL.(B$)UL^ptlaip^AL-t-.tS-m p^pp^l.^rm^2iQiftmL.tlSift2^Qa^tf.^|tl^GtuAppr 
•j tar^A^afQpmrA Qpp&jB^aaffi p^,tuppQfiiJiUL.(Bu Gur^lraar JipptL^m^ 
9mmimp^t patiAaiGeriapt ppwiimatsts jj/iBH-p^(j^QptSL^Gi^LjGurLnSL. 
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€t5)L^p^ Q^o &SB pa •ffcpir0^firf7a!9(7«o oiri^^^irmm^^iliQLJir ji'Setrim 

prrpfitiu djBu^lrAeiT O^-acBiGBrji Q^^QpsirA p^sOetDiu QttiZ— Q^irmQ m'Qm^Qir 
QatrgsorQaip jpsuaip ptfA^Q^Q(2pA^€i)90B"pQja!iiriiSi&eJ£ru^irL^GL^QmmFjpiQ^irmrm 
^sCiljC^uir Jiff meat da jt^trptfaj4isi'Qe^ir€0f€ar ^^uStftlGLJfr^^dafiA^Qirajrpii&p 
(ppcarjpQiFirearear^si) ^ihQtjr ^QatrispirppirtuiBirQ^iraarm ji (j^OrQpair 
eoiL^iuifeiriEJs/r^Geo S^t^tLiil ^aiearpirQsmcorjptQe^Masr^ff^sm ^uGuirjfi^pjlurrlr 

pjp^eutetT^pp^€t5)L^iUirerrp^AuifLd(^^0JBarpdff}miuQQJL^i^mQBirgaa[®ejpjiQ^ir 

dafitrppiriuiBQt^GirmQjpp^eJjmliGun Q^uoSiGiuufpLJUL^Qaippirir^ 

iljGuir jp&enmiafi^trpa^tuiBeiDffd Qatrdapg ppinudalruirrrp^ ^mgn^i^tua^gLng 

• • 

ifi^\UfsQpSiiUKLbidaimsiUjBiUL^^!(msr(Bai(^Uf>fi^^fiJlaitrit3QLj(SLJVL-Qi—i[tSi» g)ciB 
Globo ^ LJLJi^i(^iQs r(BA* G tu tssrtf.MJ ^ cDSa). f0ajLDf afi tULairiusDfL' ilitSt^O* 
Qagmr^jf*Gu>i30QaiBBrjlit.®a€orQ^v(SfijSia.je^ffa{Q^aj^jfgliiliiS«S^0'»irseirt 
^a0iltMa:irajjs^G«ipfigS'«ar^oiS-ui^t-.iL-(^i)a’Si. 


KuttirO’Naicker to the following purport — “ Being ignorant of your great talents, 
two years amount of tribute was settled, and received from you. For the future you 
need render nothing of the kind. Receive the full revenue, live on it, and prosper.’* 
He added the customary presents; and with these dismissing him, gave him leave to 
depart. The latter accordingly returned to his own town. The period of his rule 
was forty years. 
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The prerediiid' extract bears chiefly on the reign of Choka-natka-Naieker} and illustrates 
especially the singular manner in which he was liberated from the thraldom of his own 
favorite Rustam- Khan; but the Telugu manuscript, before quoted from, is somewhat fuller 
in its notice of Mutthu-virapa-Naicker; and, in the reign of his sucl’essor, developed fully 
the causes and consequences of the rupture with Tanjore; leading to a scene as amazing, 
and a consummation as tragical, as perhaps ever occurred. We find mention in it besides of 
the first germe of that application to the northern Mahomedans which grew into a cualiiion 
with the Mahratlas; and bore, as its fruit, a new dynasty; that of the present reigning 
power at Tanjore. It is further evident from the extract, that the ancient dynasty 

must have given way, at an earlier period than we had supposed, before the power of the 
Vijianaguram Ray^rs; and though the point is not cleared up, yet it is probable, that the 
viceroy of Tanjore became independent after the battle of Tellicotta; thus in some measure 
explaining in what manner Ariya-naiha-MatIudiar held a common influence at Madura 
and Tanjore. Patient researches may, it is possible, solve every difficulty in the history we 
have been passing over : for the present, it is sufficient to introduce the extract referred to, 
translated from the Telugu manuscript. 


THE WAR WITH TANJORE. 


The Maha-llajah, Mutthu-Virapa-Naicker, having made Cumara-Rangapa. 
Naicker, the excellent son of Cumara- Muttula- Naicker, his second in power at 
Madura, he reigned over the whole of the Pandion country with great equity. He built 
ta&ny Agraharus (houses for Bramins) and many temples; and had many reservoirs 
for water excavated. He made many presents to the temples and to the Bramins; 
and fully patronised all that depended on him. Thus he ruled with the greatest 
splendor and pro.sperity; so that the neighbouring kings were in awe of him. He 
so governed the kingdom from Subakirathu year down to Virolhikirathu year, being 
ten years. This was Salivahana Sagdrtam 1694 (A.D. 1672). 

Afterwards Raja-Mutthu-Virapa-J^’ak-kers son, RaJa-Choka-mtha-Naicker, was 
crowned; and, for a short time, as always before, Curnara-Rangapa-Naicktr was the 
second in power; but soon after the latter died. The .second sovereignty then 
descended to Cumara.TirumiUi Naicker, the younger brother of Choka-natha-Nuicker, 
And thus Rtija-C/wka-natha-Naicker goverued the kingdom with great equity. 
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Matters being thus situated,^ Achyuta. Vijia-Ragava-Naicker, the ruler of the Tan- 
jai-nagaram capital (Tanjore), had a daughter born to him, and carefully brought up; 
endowed with snpevor sense and great personal attractions. Information of this 
circumstance having been received by the Dala-Kartdvayi (general), named Tirusi- 
rapuram-Vengata-Kistnapa-Naicker, And by the treasurer, named Chinna-Tambi- 
Muthaliar, they agreed that it was desirable to obtain such a person in marriage for 
tfieir king Choka-nalha- Yakker. They made known the matter to him; and by his 
sanction sent suitable persons to negociate the marriage. These accordingly pro* 
ceeded towards Tanjore; and sent beforehand to announce to Achyuta-Vjjia-Raga- 
va-Naicker, that such and such persons were coming: at the consequent interview 
they addressed him, saying, “ Our king, Raja-Cfioka-natha- Naicker, desires that you 
will present your daughter to him in marriage.” So soon as Achyuta- VijiaAiagava- 
Naicker heard these words, he became incensed, and said, “ Our daughter cannot be 
given to your king.” But not stopping there, he freely indulged himself in ribaldry; 
and, without rendering the proper courtesy to the messengers, he told them to return 
whence they came. When, in consequence, they had returned to Trichinopoly, 
they caused the unhandsome treatment they had experienced at Tanjore to be fully 
understood by the Dalavayi Vengata.Kistnapa. Naicker, and by the treasurer, Chin-' 
na-Tambi-Muthuliar, in the immediate presence of the king Choka-nntha-Naicker . 
On the simple hearing of the expressions, that had been employed, Sri-Rtya- 
Choka-natha- Naicker was incensed to the highest degree; and, on the instant, took 
measures for assembling together many elephants, horses, and infantry; as also many 
large cannons and small arms, with connected matters: then addressing the Dalu- 
vayi Vengata-Kistnapa- Naicker, he said, “Do you forthwith set out with this assem- 
bled force, and storm the fort of Tanjore : conquer the whole of the people connected 
with that capital; and, having subdued the entire country, return. By this means 
you must add to your martial renown. Besides, heretofore having combated in many 
places, and acquired great reputation for bravery, you have the titles of Sugriva's 
crown and Vaivasasi; and since you are valiant as Arjunen, you commonly have his 
ten names applied to you in this kingdom. As you arc a very skilful man, take with 
you the treasurer, Chimta-Tambi- Aluthaliar ; «iid assembling all the forces, proceed 
against the Tanjoreans.” 
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On receiving this command, \}a&Dalavayi Vengata-Kistnapa-Naicher placed the 
royal order on his head, and replied, “ We wilf do according to the king’s com- 
mand then taking his dismissal, and placing himself at the head of the whole army, 
he quitted Trichinopoly, and passed over the boundaries of the Tanjore country. 
An encounter took place between the Tanjore troops stationed there and the invad- 
ing force; and blood ran like water in the channels for irrigation. There was then 
great destruction, and many slain in the Tanjore force, many also were wounded.*' 
1 hqse’who remained went to Tanjore, and reported what had occurred to their king, 
riie simple hearing of this intelligence was to him like the thrusting of a heated iron 
rod into' his ear; and, in a transport of anger, he instantly assembled a great force, 
and .sent it against the Trichinopolitans. In the interim these, with the greatest 
celerity, advanced ugainltt the Tanjoreans. A fierce encounter took place between 
them. Acliyuta- Vijiu- Rogava.Maicker sent information of these events to his royal 
guru, (or chief spiritual adviser,) named Soma-santiralSami ; and, calling him, held a 
consultation with him: as the result of which the latter employed many incantations 
and imprecations, with the view of doing mischief to the Trichinopoly king. Intelli- 
gence of this mode of proceeding having reached Rqja-Choka-natha- Naicker, he took 
counsel as to what should be agreed on to do in return; and sending, with great 
speed, for his own spiritual adviser, named Baktapiriya-Sami, he told him what was 
transacted at Tanjore, and directed him speedily to employ means with a view to set 
aside the effect of their devices. Thereupon Baktu-piriya-Sanii counteracted the 
incantations of the enemies; so as to deprive them of power to do harm to any one. 
Besides which he formed the design of making a (sacrifice, or ceremony,) the 

effect of which should be to cause all the Tanjore troops to come over and join the 
king's forces ; and forthwith he had gathered from all parts of the kingdom lacs 
upon lacs of pumpkins: having made these a subject of magical incantation, he caused 
all of them in the night time to be broken and cast info the river Cauvery. The 
object of this proceeding was, that whosoever should drink of the water of the 
Cauvery, thus impregnated with these |>umpkins, should come over to be on the 

* The translation is here a little abbreviated, as the original indulges in needless poetical oriia- 
mt'iit and nietajilior. 
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side of the Trichinopoly king. \^hile this device was being conducted the two 
armies had come to an engagement; and the Tanjore army being beaten, retreated, 
an(^ entered into the*fortress of Tanjore. 

Hereupon DalavayUVengata'Kistnapa.'Naicker, being greatly rejoiced, gave to 
the whole of his army presents of jewels, rejoicing them all; and then putting the 
camp in motion, he proceeded and encamped near to Tanjore. Immediately after- 
wards the sent a message, by suitable persons, to 

Achyuta. Vtjia~Ragava-I^aicker, to this effect — “Notwithstanding all past occurrences, 
you are a great king, and an illustrious personage. Moreover, as you refused to 
bestow your daughter all this discussion between your’s and our’s has occurred. But 
wherefore should it be continued? Consent to the marriage of your daughter 
with our king; and let a reconciliation take place. If so,W will cause our army 
to retire.” On their delivering this message, Vijia-llugava-Naicker became very 
angry at learning its purport; and .sent to them (intermediately) the following 
reply : “The former speech was different, now that you have .seen the army does the tone 
vary? It must not be so. If you are such very brave persons, fight on.” At that 
time there were, on the ramparts of the Tanjore fort, twenty ^thousand musketeers, 
and otherwise a great force. Although the besieging army saw all these, yet they 
did not in any wise give way; but po.sted the array, and mounted cannons upon 
raised breast- works, and having fixed the mark on the fort and the troops upon it, 
they discharged against it, with great rapidity, some tens of thousands of cannon shot. 
The defending troops were not able to sustain the infliction from the discharges of 
cannon ; and coming over (in inclination) to the side of the besiegers, sent them 
terms of capitulation; declaring themselves to be their own people. At that time 
the mark being against the gates, these were struck and split in pieces; and, at the 
same time, the ditches were filled up, by bringing and casting into them great 
quantities of wood (fascines); when the place was entered, and taken by storm: some 
ascending the breaches made by the cannon shot, and some going in by the gates. 
Achyuta- Vijia-Ragai'a-Naicker, at this critical conjuncture, was at his devotions; 
praying with his eyes shut, and making the Vaiahmva mark on his forehead. Some 
of his own people came and said, “O great king! the enemies have entered our 
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fort by storm, and are now inside.’* As be was a great devotee of Narayam, be 
did not abandon bis homage; but merely made a sign to signify, “Let them 
come, we shall see.” o 

But the Dalavayi-Vengata-Kistnapa-Naicker, being very intelligent, and a person 
of an elevated mode of thinking, he at this same very critical time sent a message to 
Achyuta~ \ijia.ltagava- Naicker, to this purport— “We have stormed your fort, and are 
now within it, accompanied by a very great army ; and your own troops, together with 
the fort, are now altogether ours. What. resource now remains to you? Therefore 
hereafter speak of peace, and we will still retire oar troops.” But without inter, 
rupting his homage, and silently continuing his mental devotion, the king merely 
made a sign to this effect, — “ Though even our kingdom, and every thing besides, go 
away, yet relinquish your endeavours to intimidate me, even but a little, or to compel 
me to give you my daughter, and to sue for peace.” This message he conveyed, 
with the greatest confidence, not uttering a single word. Tiie Duiavayi Vengoia- 
Kistnapn.Ndicker, on receiving this intelligence, called together the troops, and 
advanced with them up to the very gates of Achyuta-Viyui-llagava-Naickers palace. 
In the interim, he having Bnished his homage, and hearing that the enemy’s troops 
had advanced to the gates of the palace, became very angry, and arming himself 
alone with a weapon with great courage, he gave directions to as.seinble his crowned 
wives, little children, and all the rest of their attendants, in a place of refuge; and 
.surrounding them with earthen ves.sels filled with gunpowder, he said, “At whatever 
time I may send word, at that time you will apply fire to those vessels charged with 
gun|)owder, and attain the possession of Vaiconlha” Having given these orders, and 
while about to come forth out of the palace, he was accompanied by his people, those 
being excepted who had gone over to the side of the Trichinopolitans; and especially 
near to him, in order to guard his sacred person, were the Dalavayi Rangapa-Naicker, 
Timma, the conductor of the royal elephant, Choka-nathen, Vira-banu-Chiitna-Raja, 
and AkkhRaja. These five persons, well armed, were around about him as be came 
out, also being armed, from the principal entry of the palace, and fronted the enemy’s 
army, who had been eagerly enquiring “ Where is the king ? we do not see him come 
out.” The appearance of Achyuta-V)jia-Ragava-Naii^er at this time was that of a 
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jroutliful well looking person, though more than eighty years of age : bis extremely 
over^hanging eye-brows had gold*wires attached to them to keep them up; his 
^ shrivelled waist was^ wrapped round with valuable robes; and bis dress studded with 
very many gems : he held in both his hands two very long highly furbished and 
glittering swords ; and thus presenting himself before his enemies, assayed himself 
to commence war. Now it had happened, sometime before this, that in a transient 
*At of anger he had put irons on his son Mannarapa-Naicker^ and confined him in 
prison; and the wish now occurred to the Dalavayi Rangapa-Naicker to release 
him, taking advantage of the present conjuncture. He in consequence spoke on this 
point to Achyuta-Vijia-Ragava-Naickcr^ who consented, saying, “It is ^ell; let* 
Mannaru-Sami be released and brought.” Some persons immediately went, and 
hSVITfg cast off his fetters, brought him with them. Tlien Mannarapa-Naicker, 
regarding his father, uttered the following verse.* 

Let the sea cast up jewels, and hide them with straws ; 

But, conquering ruler! we own no such flaws. 

To the sea be that shame, but we will assert, 

That jewels are jewels, and dirt is still dirt. 

He at the .same time stood before his father in the most suppfiant attitude, and with 
his hands closed together in the manner of prayer; vf\n\e Achyuta-Vijia-Ragava- 
Naicker, beholding his son, and yielding to unrestrained parental affection, folded him 
in his arms. They then briefly inquired on the state of their mutual health, and 
spoke about the events of the war: their opinion was this — “The royal queens, with 
the children and others, are all in the Mahl; and it is certain, notwithstanding we 

• The Telugu lines are : — 

Manikinthu parichi jalanithi 

Trunamun painunche athanithe kothava sumi, 

Mani maniye, irunamu truname, 

Rana vijaiya deliha^ Vijaiya Ragava Buba ! 

The sea which casts jewels beneath, (and) 

Straws uppermost — See ! That is its defect : 

(But) a jewel is a jewel, a straw is a straw, 

O Vijaiya Ragava! lord, andT conqueror in combat. 
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may fight a little, and afterwards obtain Vaicontha, yet that if they remain there, 
when we are dead those of Trichinopoly will accomplish their own word, and taking 
our daughter thither, they will establish their own pretension; therefore we ourselves ' 
must cause the whole of them to obtain the divine form.” Thus consulting and 
speaking, Achyuta- Vijia-Ragava-Naicker despatched his son and Akki-rqja on this 
errand into the Mahl. Meantime the whole of the royal females held in their hands 
drawn swords, and were constantly waiting, anxious to know if the king’s mandate 
of death would come or not. When they saw the before-mentioned two persons 
approaching, they inquired “Is the king well? what command has he sent?” 
As soon as Manmrapa-Naicker had announced the fatal mandate, the royal females 
began immediately to cut each other in pieces with swords and axes; and some 
receiving deadly wounds, forthwith attained heavenly bliss. As a great number of 
domestics were within the palace, the whole of the remainder set fire to the gun- 
powder; previous to which act the two before -mentioned persons quitted the palace, 
and stood before the king, after having given in their report. No sooner had fire 
been applied to the gunpowder within the Alahl, than a loud double explosion took 
place; and the fire and smoke filled and surrounded the whole palace, setting it on 
fire. Achyuta-Vijia-Iiagava-Naicker however did not give way to the least grief of 
mind on beholding that combustion, but said, “ O Mannaru-deva ! this is a requital 
for you ;” and then, putting no restraint on himself, he rushed on to the battle. But 
before all this, the Trichinopoly commander, the Dalavayi Vengata-Kistnapa’- 
Naicker, had very respectfully addressed them to this effect — “ O divinities! while 
you are endued with such distinguished wisdom, why do you disturb so much water 
in so trifling a work? A relationship between yourselves and our king is not a 
novelty; for from the times of the Maha.rya-Tirumali- Naicker, there has been 
between yourselves and them, a relationship as close as between milk and water; but 
now, from so much resistance, all this business has proceeded. However, for the 
future, be you and they in harmonious accord.” This, and more to the same purpose, 
he said before people inside had set fire to the Mahl. To which the reply was, 
“ We do not use double speech; having heretofore spoken in one way, is it because 
of what has occurred, supposing us 'afraid and consenting to you, that you now 
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speak in this manner? Is life the gpreatest, or is honor the greatest? However it 
may be as to right order, at all events we must preserve honor, and acquire fame. 
Hence cease consultiitions, and come and fight with us.” While negociations were 
thus rejected by them, and they w;ere advancing onward, Timnta, the driver of the 
royal elephant, a very skilful person, with Choka-nathen, Virabanu-Chinna-raja, 
Akki-raja, and the Dalavayi Rangam-Naicker, these five persons restrained the 
king and Mamarapa-Naicker, entered each one singly into the midst of the enemy’s 
army sword in hand, and fought to the extent of their power ; when ten persons 
cut up the five, and these five received the paradise of the brave. Thereupon 
Achyuta.Vijia~Ragava.Naicker, and h^ son Alannarapa-Naicker, taking sword * 
in hand, entered into the enemy’s army, and for a time’ bravely fought with much 
sfr^l^th, each one killing many persons ; after which they* both of them obtained 
Vaicontha. 

At the time of these occuVrences a nurse, who had nourished the child of 
Mannarapa-Naicker, named Sengamaladasu, taking the said child, now two years 
old, in her arms, escaped without any one knowing it, and went to Nagapatnam 
(Negapatam) ; and there reared it with great care. 

At a former period, while Achyuta- Vijia-liagava-Naicker anS Choka-natha-Naicker ' 
were on friendly terms, a communication, by palanquin and posted bearers, was 
established between Tanjore and Srirangam, within the boundaries of Trichinopoly: 
and it was the daily custom of the former, after bis morning devotions and putting 
the Vaishnava mark on his forehead, to proceed post by palanquin to Srirangam, 
where on paying his homage and seeing the lord of Srirangam, (the idol,) he again 

entered his palanquin and returned to Tanjore:* after which he took his morning 
meal. But when the former good understanding was broken up, and the two 

kings were at variance with each other, then as Achyuta.Vijia-Ragava-NaiiAer 
could no longer safely make his visits to Srirangam, he had a lofty and highly 
ornamented tower erected at Tanjore, whence he could see the shrine of Srirangam; 
and he was there accustomed every day to perform the ceremony of putting on 


* The distance between the two places is about twenty miles. 
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the Vaishnava mark, and to regard the aforesaid shrine; from which circumstance 
the said building popularly acquired the name of the Namatirtam pillar; and it 
stood for a long time; but it is now broken, and fallen down. Since be was 
thus a devotee of Maha. \ishnut it happened that, on the very time of his falling 
in the combat, he was seen at Srirangam, attended by his children, friends, and 
all his domestics; on which occurrence the Bramins being greatly rejoiced, said, 
*‘Seel here is the Tanjore king come to pay his visit to the lord of Srirat^am;* 
and taking all the keys and seals of the inner recess, they admitted him, and all 
the rest, to the shrine of the god; and after giving them the tuUi water, which 
they received, and putting on their heads the customary crown, he, with the whole 
band of his attendants, entered into that inner recess, and there disappeared. 
Thereupon the whole df the persons belonging to that place said, “ What lAifacie 
is this?” not without great astonishment. 

The Dalavayi Vengata-Kistnapa-Naicker sent suitable persons to adjust the affairs 
of the whole Tanjore kingdom, and put a new garrison in the Tanjore fort ; he also 
had the head of Achyuta~Vyia-Ragava'^aicker, and of his son, cut off, and taking 
these, together with many rich jewelled garments, to as full an extent as desired, he 
returned, together with the army, to Trichinopoly ; and, on receiving the king's 
orders, he entered the town, and presented the two heads of the Tanjore persons, 
and jewelled robes, before the Maha-rya Sri-Raja-Choka-natha-Naickers presence, 
which the king, regarded with much satisfaction, and addressed the Dalavayi Vtngata. 
Kistnapa^Naicker, saying to him, “ The ten names which were before given to you, 
belong to you only, and to no other ;” and further honored him with the gift of many 
presents. Besides he had many donatives distributed to the treasurer, Chinna-Tambi- 
Muthaliar, and others, and said, with great joy, “Our determined resolve has now 
been accomplished according to our purpose.” 

Subsequently, he bestowed the viceroyalty of Tanjore on one Alagiri-Naicker, 
whom he regarded with the greatest affection, c&lling him elder brother, because be 
was the son of the nurse who had nourished the-king when an infant, and they had 
both partaken of the same milk : the king having made a regulation, that, with the 
exception of the necessary public expdbses, the whole of the remainder of the revenue 
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should be transmitted by him to^Trichinopoly, sent Alagiri-Naicker to Tanjore. 
Accordingly he, having received the king's orders, proceeded to Tanjore, and settled 
the, whole country,* and, as before in the time of Achyuta-Vgia-Ragava-Naicker, 
the latter had acted with equity, so he also conducted himself, and after deducting 
expenses, he transmitted the remainder of the revenue to Trichinopoly. He in this 
way managed the kingdom, as the chief of Tanjore nn^tr Choka-natha-N dicker, with 
spontaneous diligence. 

While matters were proceeding in this course Sri-Choka natha-Naicker, hasring 
heard favorable reports of Mangamal, daughter of Lingama-Naicker, of Chandra- 
giri-Dupakul, sent suitable messengers to Dupakul-Lingama- Naicker ; and, having 
married the said Mangamal, he experienced great happiness from the union. 
Wlliie so governing the kingdom, the aforesaid Alagiri-Naicker did not send the 
revenue and other things to the king, as he had been accustomed to do heretofore; 
nor did he transmit the needful letters; and whereas he before used to write 
reverential petitions, he now addressed a letter, composed in terms of equality, to 
the presence of the king Choka-natha-Naicker, Whereupon the rayasers (or 
secretaries) who were in the presence of the king, receiving this letter, brought it 
into the presence of the king, and said, '■' Alagiri-Naicker, of Tanjore, instead of 
writing a petition, as heretofore customary, has now written in this kind of style,’' 
The king, being much di.spleased, opened and looked at the letter, and became 
greatly incensed, so that he put his hand on his mustaches, and his eyes sparkled with 
rage. He instructed his secretaries to write a reply in these terms, “ Thou 
understandest the nature of thy power: dost thou not? As thou and we were 
nourished with milk from the same breast, we placed our favor upon thee ; and, so 
soon after sending thee to Tanjore, what means this beginning of treason, this 
withholding of revenue and other things, and this want of fear in sending a letter 
as if to an equal? If for the future we perceive this thy mistaken conduct, we shall 
not forbear; therefore see and conduct thyself with good sense.'’ According to 
these instructions the secretaries wrote. As soon as the letter had reached Alagiri- 
Naicker he read it over; and, thinking lightly of it, returned an answer, conceived in 
ironical and equal terqns, to this effect—-*' Did we not write according to the constant 
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practice of the Tanjore rulers, when addressing t^ose of Trichinopoly: where is the 
difference?” On thfs letter coming to the presence of the king, Choka-natha- 
Naickcr, and his understanding the contents, he was in an illustrious rage ; and, 
ordering all the troops to be assembled, he sent for the Dalavai/i- Vengata- Kistnapa- 
Naicker, and after making him acquainted with all the circumstances connected 
with the letters, he gave him orders in these terms — “ Set out forthwith for Tanjore 
with the army; and taking Alagiri. Naicker by the hand, conduct him hither.” 

Thereupon the whole of the court advisers formed a deliberative council ; in which 
they came to these conclusions — “ There is sufficient cause to urge the marching of an 
array against Alagiri- Naicker ; but since it will be needful to proceed against him 
with a much greater force than was heretofore sent against Achyuta-Vijia-Ragava- 
Naicker, should the matter be thus hurried on, how can it be managed? therefore it 
will be expedient to proceed regularly, according to the rules of Sama- Dana-Bctha- 
Dandam;* and, having done so, then we may conquer Alagiri-Naickcr.” Agreeable 
to which counsel they all, with faithful integrity, pacified the king. 

Such being the state of affairs, we advert to the infant Sengamala-dasu, that was 
concealed by his nurse, who took refuge in the house of a petty merchant. He 
received her hospitably; and abundantly supplied both her and the child Sengamala- 
JtfjM with food and clothes; and thus continued to protect them. While they were 
there, it came to the knowledge of the Rayasam-Vepgauen, who had been employed 
as a secretary by Achyuta- Vijia.Rqj^ava-Naicher, that the offspring of the king wa.s 
concealed at Negapatam. He accordingly came to that place, and had an interview 
with the nurse and Sengamala-dasu, in the house of the merchant; and all three 
resided together in that house for some years. When Sengamala-dasu had attained 
to ten years of age, he took with him the nurse who had brought him up, and the 
secretary Venganen, and proceeding to Visiapur, had an interview with the Padshah 
of Secunderabad (or with Secandra-Padshah) ; and explained to him that their capital 
and its- domain had been taken away by force: as the replies to questions proposed 
were acceptable, the Padshah distinguished them with much favor; and calling 


Peace, tribute, division, arms : the four Hindu rules of diplomacy. 
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for the son of the late Vaji'Rao^ framed Ekoji-Raja, he gave him orders in these 
terms — “ Thou wilt take with thee twelve thousand horse, as also Sengamala-dasu, and 
conquer Alagiri-Natcker, who has taken these people’s kingdom; and, having cap- 
tured the fort, thou wilt cause Sengamala-dasu to be crowned and reinstated iu 
the kingdom ; and then return.” 

, Accordingly Sengamala-dasu, and Ekqji-Raja, with twelve thousand cavalry, 

s 

proceeded to Tanjore, and fought with Alagiri-Naicker. While besieging the fort, 
preparatory to storming it, Alagiiii- Naicker being unable to withstand their f(frce, 
and humbled in mind, wrote a petition, as he had at first been accustomed do, to ^ 
the king at Trichinopoly, in these terras — “ Since foreign kings are thus come, and 
are about to obtain forcible possession of the kingdom, I beseech you to pardon mv 
fault, and to drive away these foreigners ; when you will keep possession of the king- 
dom as heretofore.” On the arrival of that letter, the whole of the executive minis- 
ters assembled, and represented to the king, that as foreign rajas were about to sub- 
due the kingdom, it was therefore needful at this time for the whole of them to go 
in order to conquer the enemies, and to protect the country: and this advice they 
urged upon his attention. But he, being displeased with ^lagiruNaicker, gave 
answer without any leaning to either side, saying, “ What is either Elcoji or Alagiri 
to me?” In consequence the ministers, perceiving the king's state of will, remained 
quiet. Thereupon Ek^i-Raja captured the fort of Tanjore, and reinstated Senga- 
mala-dasu in the possession of the kingdom. Sengamala-dasu afterwards gave to 
Ekoji-Ruja, and the others with him, a great many splendid robes; and appropriated 
the revenue from Combaconura-district for the maintenance of their army; and they, 
upon being sent to that place, remained there with the whole army, on account of the 
money arising from the revenue. 

Subsequently Sengamala-dasu, preparatory to bestowing the post of Dalakarta- 

% 

piratani (or general), got ready a great many presents, and calling for one Yenusan- 
naval, he consulted with him on whom to bestow the oflfice of Dalakartcn; when it 
occurred to him to ask the opinion of the nurse who had reared him. Accordingly, 
going to her apartment and asking her opinion on this subject, she replied,' “ On 
whom can it be more suitably bestowed than on the merchant who protected us?” 
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Therefore, because she said, “ You must give that office to no other than the Chetty^ , 
and as Sengamala-d&su was merely a child, he did not reject her counsel, but gave 
the post of Dalakarten to that merchant, delivered up to < him his own seal, 
bestowed on him all kinds of presents, and mounting him on the royal elephant, gave 
him a public entry into the town. At all this the Royasam- Venganen was deeply 
grieved; and he thought, “Though I had conducted Sengamaia-dasu to Vijianagaram, 
and with so much negociation and unmeasurable pains procured him an interview 
with the Secandra- Padshah, bringing thence an army, conquering the enemies, and 
causing him to be crowned; yet notwithstanding all this, not to give me the post 
of Dalaharten, but to bestow it, by the advice of a nurse, on a street shopkeeper! And 
did he not also bid me obey and act according to that person's orders?" With these 
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reflections he quitted Tahjore in great anger; and, going to £koji-Raja at Comba* 

conum, he said to him as follows — “You came from a great distance, and after 

great and varied efforts you took the fort; but wherefore give it over to Sengamala- 

dasu? Who besides would thus have given over so large a tract, perfectly in their 

own power, and yielding the annual revenue of a crore?" On hearing this speech 

EkajLraja replied, *‘IIarihari! why dost thou gabble on at this kind of rate?" and was 
« 

angry. But the Rayasani’ Venganen, not ceasing on that rebuke, continued to carry 
on the like insinuations every day, for a period of six months. Ekqji-raja did not 
assent; and said, “Should the Secandra- Padshah bear this speech, severe punish- 
ment would visit us; and therefore we dare not act contrary to his written orders:" 
which was the usual reply, At this time some of the Palliya-carers to the south 
conquered some districts pertaining to the Tanjore dominion. About the same period 
the Secandra- Padshah died. Of this intelligence Ekcgi-R^ja received written informa- 
tion. Availing himselt of this opportunity, the Rayasam- Venganen addressed Ekoji- 
Raja in the following terms — “You have no need of any precautions: come into the fort. 
They are by no means people of war. We will give you the kingdom, and ensure 
its subsequent peaceable regulation.” Induced by these suggestions, and as the 
Secandra- Padshah was deceased, {Ekcgi-Taja) consented; and, sending for the Raya- 
sam-Venganen, he entered Tanjore, by the eastern gate, accompanied by his troops. 

As Sengamala-dasu had no persons capable of making resistance, he himself, with 



the whole of his personal attendant^ Went out by the western gate’ from the fort, and 
took refuge in the Trichi-nopoly country. Ekqji-Rqja took possession of the rich 
^country of Tanjore. • Thenceforward, down to the present time, the' Mahrattas have 
rnled over the Tanjore kingdom. 

THE TREASON OF RUSTAM-KHAN. 


During these occurrences, as the king Choka-natha-Naicker was a very wise priti^pe, 
he directed his younger brother, Muttala-Kartiri-Naicker, to take the management of • 
all the affairs of the kingdom; while Raja-Choka.natha~Naicker passed away all 
|ij|pe in reading the Baratham, the Bhagavatam, the Jlamayanam, and other 
books. Thereupon Muttala-Kartiri-Naicker inquiring into all the devices of the 
art of government, and from mptives of favor to one (Rustam.Khan), 

a Mahomedan, who had come to him in a state of abject poverty, gave to this 
person the rank of Sirdar, and the command of four thousand cavalry. This 
Rustam-Khan, without the loss of a day, assembled several persons of his own 
Mahomedan tribe ; and, reducing Muttala-Kartiri-Naicker SiU(\<Choka-n(itha-Naickcr 
to mere shadows, be, by every kind of means, brought over their people, and took 
possession of the fort, with its entire management. He thereupon sent this mes- 
sage to Muttala-Kartiri-Naicker — “If, without a moment’s delay, yoa will politely 
leave the fort and withdraw, carrying with you all your family and your goods, it will 
be well. But if otherwise, as all the troops are on my side, whatever we can do 
may be dune.” Muttala-Kartiri-Naicker, on hearing the message thus sent, 
exclaimed, “ So, so, indeed there is treachery.” And, after much counsel, bis 
conclusion was — “ As by our want of vigilance all the troops are gone over to the 
Mahomedan, if at this time we were to dispute the matter with him, we should come 
off worsted ; therefore, if at this time we give way, the matter must be put to rights 
on another occasion.” Thinking thus, he withdrew from the fort with his family, 
carrying with him his ready money, and other valuables, and went to Negapatain. 

After his departure Rustam-Khan confined^ Roja-Choka-natha.^ aicker, with his 
crowned wives, within the palace {^Mahl)\ and placed sentries all around it to keep 
it under close observation, these being all of them Mahomedans: he then^took 
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possession of the kingdom. But Rq^a-Choka-natha~Naicker, shut up as he was 

in the palace, taking counsel, wrote a letter to Kilaven, the Sethupathi, to the 

foll(nving purport — “A Mahomedan, who was a hired soldier, hrs acted in this way; 

and having put us under restraint, has usurped the kingdom. In consequence you 

must assemble a strong force, and come at this critical time to our relief.” This 

letter he privately confided to a friend, and sent it by him to Ramnad. So soon 

as the Sethupathi had seen the letter he manifested great anger; and said to those 

around him, “Do ye see a Mahomedan boy has overturned the capital;” and, on 

the instant, summoning his own forces, amounting to twenty thousand men, Kilaven 

Sethupathi, by forced marches, night and day, arrived at Trichinopoly ; and, 

shutting up the fort, fought against it: while Rustam-Khan, heading his troops on 

the ramparts, fought against the besiegers. Meantime some friends of Kqja- 

Choka.natha~Naicker softly opened one of the fort-gates, and gave a private signal 

to the Sethupathi's people. Observing and understanding this, the Sethupathi 

with his people entered the fort, and slew the Mahomedans, until there was 

not one of them left in the fort; those not killed being driven outside. Next 

proceeding to the palace, he slew, or threw (over the walls), all the Mahomedan 

guards; and then sent to tell t,he king of all the trouble which he had taken.* 

Thereupon the king, b.nng much rejoiced, came out; and proceeding to the hall of 

the throne, gave to Kilaven-Sethupathi many jewels and other presents; besides 
0 

which he bestowed on all the troops which had followed that leader as many rich 
dresses as they could conveniently carry, together with money; and confirmed to 
them the possession of the Sethu country, even as heretofore. He then attended to 
the due regulation ot the affairs of the kingdom; and re-called his younger brother, who 
had gone to Negapatam. He also performed many charities; hmhma.ny agraharas 
and many Stiiva and Vaishnava temples; aud had many water reservoirs excavated. 
While attending to these, and similar public acts of munificence, Sri-Raja-Choka 
mitha-Naicker reigned twenty-six years, from P aritabi yeax down to Isvara year; 
and protected the kingdom; being illustrious fordeeds of charity, and also for those 
of war. He theu obtained Vaicontha. This was in S.S. 1620 (A.D. 1698 ). 


* The reader will have perceived in several instances that the two MS. authorities adduced 
did'er in circumstantials, but agree in the general results. 
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REIGN OF RA^GA-KISTNA-NAICKER. 


Subsequently, vaVegudaniya year, the excellent son of Raja-Choka-natha-Naicker^ 
who was named Sri-Rqja-Ranga-Kistna-Naicker, was crowned. His second in 
power was Cumara-Muttula. Naicker, to whom he gave that authority ; . and he himself 
‘ruled the kingdom with charitable munificence and great warlike courage. 

Affair with the Alogufs slipper and Sirdars. 

In those days the Padshah (customarily) sent to all the countries, this Pandiya 
desam only forming an exception, one of his slippers, as a Farmana, (or imperial 
mandate,) which was placed in a howdah, (on an elephant,) ^nd was sent in charge of 
two Nabobs; at the head of twelve thousand cavalry, and from forty to fifty thousand 
infantry : the slipper was naoreover fanned by two chouries, (fans of Thibet cows’ tails,) 
and attended by alavattankal, ( kind of banners,*) by umbrellas, kettle'druins, and 
flutes, with other insignia. In this manner (the Nabobs) placing this Farmana on 
the howdah, conducted it to the respective boundaries of the various kingdoms; and, 
there halting, thence sent word to the king of each country. These kings came forth 
at the head of large bodies of troops ; paid homage to the imperial mandate ; and, 
calling for it to their public councils, had their own ensigns abased before it: they 
also carried it, together with the accompanying Sirdars and troops, to their capital 
towns, where the mandate-slipper was placed on their thrones; where also, with polite 
speeches, costly presents were made to the Sirdars, with promises to attend to the 
imperial orders delivered, and at the same time presenting tribute money, tied up in 
bags. But as this Pandiya desam was at a great distance from the Dekhan (proper), 
they were not always accustomed to come so far. Notwithstanding, while Raja-Ran- 
ga-Kistna-Mutthu- Virapa-Naidier was reigning, the imperial mandate, with all its 
insignia, twelve thousand cavalry, from thirty to forty thousand infantry, and the two 
Nabobs, set their faces hitherward; and came to the boundary of the kingdom, to the 


* This asuembtage bizarre was in part a mockery of^Hindii idol processions ; in part an imitation 
of royal state. As nothing could be more arrogant, so nothing could be more insulting. 
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north of Trichinopoly, at Uttatur and Volcondah, where they halted. The Nabobs 
thence sent an Inayitihu-nameh, (or authoritative message,) by peons with silver sticks 
and silver breast-plates, to Trichinopoly, to inform Roja-Ranga-Kistna-Mutthu-Vira-* 
pa- Naicker that the imperial mandate was arrived. Accordingly the silver breast-plated 
Chob-dars delivered the said message in the presence of the king, with the connected 
intelligence. As the king was young, he inquired of the Sirdars about him what 
this meant. They replied, “ It is the Padshah' s-Farmana; that is, a slipper placed' 
in a^hbwdah, attended with various banners and troops, which is sent to the rulers of 
kingdoms; and these kings go forth to meet it; treat it with respect; take it, with 
those that accompany it, to their capital ; give presents to these, and paying to them 
tribute money, send them away. As this is the established rule, and the mandate is 
now sent to this capital, *we also must treat it in the same respectful manner.”^ ‘On 
hearing this statement and advice the king was angry; but took the Inayitthu-narnth, 
and giving presents, and as much money as they desired, to the silver breast-plated 
Chob-dars that brought it, he directed them to go and tell the Nabobs that bis bodily 
health was not good. But he also despatched the Dalakarten, and other suitable 
persons, giving them these instructions — “You will go to these Nabobs, and say, 

* Our king is unwell, but if you will come to Samiyaveram, on the other bank of the 
river Coleroon, then the king will come out to meet you and for the rest, by every 
device or stratagem, you will manage to conduct that Farmana, and the Nabobs, to 
our city.” With these orders he sent them away. Accordingly they placed the 
king's command on their heads, and proceeded to the place where the mandate was 
posted: on seeing the Nabobs, and other great men who brought it, these angrily 
demanded the reason why the king was not come? The Dalakarten and others, with 
self-command, replied, “As our king is very unwell, and since he has directed this 
information to be conveyed to you, and also invites the whole of your body, we 
request you to come to Samiyaveram, on this bank of the Coleroon river, whither' 
our king will proceed.” The Chob-dars to whom they had coivfided their message 
also, said the same. Thereupon they placed the Farmana in the howdah; andj 
setting out with all the troops, came to Samiyaveram, on the further bank of the 
Coleroon; when, addressing, the peopie from Trichinopoly, they said with anger 
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“What! has not your king come hjther also?” These, with great softness, replied, 
“Come near to Trichinopoly, he will meet y^u there.” Accordingly, accompanied 
*by the mandate, they crossed the Coleroon and the Cauvery ; and came close to 
Trichinopoly. As the king did not eome thither, the Nabobs and Sirdars became 
excessively angry ; when the Dalakarten, and the others, labored much to appease 
them, and said, “ As our king is exceedingly ill, he will come in a palanquin just 
‘within the fort gate.” Previously to this time Raja-Kistna-Mutthu-Virapa-Naickcr 
had given orders to the keepers of the gate to allow the elephant bearing •the 
Farrnana^ with its attendant Sirdars and principal men, to come withinside the 
fort; but not to allow the passage of the rest of the troops. Afterwards they came 
inside the fort with the Farmann^ when with anger they said, “Is your king not 
come? have you such obstinate pride.^'’ But the others said, “ Our king, from the 
effects of sickness, is not able to enter a palanquin; come with us to the gates of 
tlie palace/’ They accordingly came with the mandate to the gates of Sri^Ranga- 
Klstnapa- (ticker s palace. As the king still did not appear, they 
came still closer to the palace entry; wHen, thinking that a want of respect was 
implied by waiting there, they took the mandate from the howdah, placed it in a 
palaiuiuiii, and, not without anger, carried it into the hall of the throne. Meanwhile 
Sri RqjfuRauga-Kiatna-Mutthu-Virapa-Naickar had invested himself with all the 
paraphernalia of his dignity; and, in the midst of a great number of his friends, was 
seated on his throne. When the PadshaFs Nabobs, and principal men, having 
taken the lutrmana in their hands, liad brought it into the hall of the throne, seeing 
that the king did not pay the smallest token of respect, either to the Farmana^ or to 
themselves, they were excessively angry; and, pushing aside such persons as stood 
in their way in the hall of audience, they came near and offered to give the 
Furinana into the hands of the king. The king, being very angry, bid them place 
it on the floor. But paying no attention to his command, and not putting (the 
slipper’^ down, they again offered to give it into his hands. Thereupon the king 
called for people with whips; and' adding, “Will the Padshalis people put the 
Farmana down or not? let us see,” further summoned people wdth rafan canes. 
As the king was calling aloud, they became terribly afraid, and put the Farmana 
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down on the floor. The king, seeing this, placed one of his feet within the slipper; 

O 

then addressing the people, said, “ Ho^ comes it that your Padshah has lost even 
common sense? When sending foot-furniture for such kind of persons as ourselves, 
why does he not send two slippers instead of one? Therefore do you speedily go 
back, and bring hither another slipper.” While he thus spoke they answered with 
all the vivacity of anger. On which the king became excessively incensed, and had 
them all beaten and driven away. In consequence, on going outside of the fort, 
they assembled all their troops and began to make war. The king, on hearing this 
intelligence, sent outside the fort five thousand cavalry, and a great force of infantry, 
which fell upon the Padshah's troops, and cut them up piecemeal. As they could 
not make a successful stand, they ran away ; and reported these occurrences ^o the 

t 

Padshah. He, thinking on the matter, considered that if he were, for the future, to 
send such a message, the disgrace done to it now, by the daring of one, would be 
imitated by others; he was therefore induced, by this high bearing of Raja-Ranga. 
Kistna-Mutlhu-Virapa-Naicker, thenceforwards to cease the sending of the Far-* 
mana to the different rulers of countries. 

Adventure of the king at Tanjore. 

While Raja- Ranga-Kistna-Mutthu-Virapa-Naickcr, who had flogged and driven 
them (the Nabobs) away, was ruling with singular boldness and warlike courage, 
he sent for the Sirdars who belonged to him ; and, giving them a strict charge to 
follow him with their troops at some distance, he one day, towards evening when 
the heat of the day was abated, mounted a very fleet horse, and going out by the 
eastern gate, when he had proceeded to some little distance, he turned his horse’s 
head towards Tanjore. Sri- Raja- Ranga-Kistna-Muttku- Yirapa-Naickery thus alone, 
patting his horse, proceeded with extreme courage, unattended, and with only one 
horse, into a foreign country, without the smallest hesitation. In the evening, when 
it was dark, he mingled, with those w’ho came out of that city ; and then, turning 
his horse's head, entered, with those who were again returning thither, into the fort 
of Tanjore. Proceeding with them to the bazar street, he went up to a chetty 
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(bazar sbopkeeper), and said to him^* My dwelling place is Kolva-kodi :* I am newly 
arrived at this town to-day, my attendants therefore are not with me, nor have 1 the 
requisite supplies:* go, take the needful concern, and buying them, bring them to me; 
the money-box is coming, but meantime advance me one pagodaf on the deposit 
of this ring.’’ He received this advance; and then, by the assistance of this same 
c^etty, he bad his horse tethered, gram;]; and grass being put before it ; while he 
took up his own quarters in an agrahara (Bramin-clioultry), and partook of,fruits 
and milk: when fur a quarter pagoda expended, he gave the entire pagoda to the 
chetty, to his no small joy, rendering him alert in his attention; and inducing him of , 
his own accord to bring and present betel and tobacco leaf, with like sundries. 

Subsequently, in the first watch of the night, Raja-Ranga-Kistna-AJutthu-Virapa- 
Naicker disguised himself as a sepoy, with cap, jacket, trowsers, belt, and shield ; and, 
with slippers on his feet, entered the king’s palace on foot, in the dark; and, pro- 
ceeding to the hall of the throne, sat down for a short time near to the king. As .soon 
as he had comprehended the nature of the affair immediately under di.scussion, he rose 
up, and proceeded to take a very exact survey of every part about the «whole of the 
palace; and, having done so, he wrote on the door leading fron\ the hall of the throne 
to the private apartments, “On such a day we, Ranga-Kistna-Afutthu-Virapa- 
N dicker, of Trichinopoly, came hither, and having learned all the news at this place, 
left it and went away.” Having thus written, he quilted the palace, and returned to 
his quarters for the night. Rising up on the following morning he called the ^hetty, 
and said, “As the money-box is not come, we will send you your pagoda; you will 
then return the ring.” Then calling for his horse, and mounting, he set off at full 
speed, and with the highest possible glee, until he returned to Trichinopoly, and en- 
tered his own palace. He forthwith sent for the Stanapatlii, (ambassador) of Tanjore, 
and said to him, “ We went to your king’s town ; entered into the city, surveyed the 
whole of it; and in such a place wrote our name. And seeing that we left our ring 
with such a chetty, write to your king to take and send it. Your king does not 

* A fictitious name, but compounded of words si^nifyin^ a sceptre and ten millions, 
f Three and a half rupees, or about seven shillings. \ A kind of pulse, Ghjvinc Tomentosa. 
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maintain a proper circumspection. As there is np hatred between him and ourselves, 
and as your king is* a just and charitable prince, we did nothing to your king, 
but left and came away. However had another one, like ourselws^ penetrated so jfar,* 
he might have .slain the king, thrown him out of doors, and then returned. But write 
and ask, if it be proper for a king thus to be destitute of a proper guard?" The ambas- 
sador accordingly wrote to his king a full detail of all these circumstances. On this 
letter reaching the king, and his ascertaining the contents, he was beyond measure 
surprised ; and, after reflecting on them awhile, be passed from the hall of the throne, 
and read what was written on the door of the private apartments. He also sent for 

r 

the c/ielty; and, giving him ten pagodas for the one advanced, took from him the seal 
ring, and sent it forthwith to the Trichinopoly king. From that time forwards he had 

C 

the palace and the fort very carefully watched, stationing a guard of soldiers at the 
western gate, ordering them to close the same in case at any time the Trichinopoly 
king should come out from the eastern gate of his own fortress: he thus kept up a 
comstunt vigilance. 

Adventure of the King at Ariyalur. 

In the possession of tlie people of Ariyalur.PalUyarn, there were four extremely 
valuable, and in the world unparalleled, things: the camel called Rania-Lacshmana, 
the sword called Chinna-rama.Banam, the elephant called Rana-Vira-liadra, and 
the white horse named Mutthu-kuchu. The.se four things having been very highly 
estimated by the kings who had preceded RaJa-ranga-Kistna-AIuttfiu-Virapa- 
Naicker, they desired to obtain them; but finding they could not get them by volun- 
tary permission, they treated the refusal with silent contempt, without any appeal to 
force. Roja-Rangu-Khstna-AIutthu'Virupa-Naicker having inquired into these 
circumstances, and comprehended them, and considering how he could manage so as 
to bring tho.se four things into his own possession, ordered a white horse, of great 
fleetness, to be brought; and mounting it, he went out of Trichinopoly by the north 
gate, leading on his horse, at a swift rate, on the road toward Ariyalur; having pre- 
viously inquired as to the road, of which he took notes and put them into his pocket. 
On reaching Ariyalur, the men who kept the gate disputed his entrance; which 
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impediment he treated with contemjpt; and, forcing his way, entered within the enclo- 
sure of the palace of the Nayanar, who was the chief of that PaiUyam. Dismounting 
there, he tied his horse to one of the pillars, and sat down on the Metta, or elevated 
seat, under the verandah of the palace. He there called to him the warders of the 
gate, and bid them go and tell their. Nayanar, that Ranga-Kistna.Mutthu-Virapa- 
Naicker was come to the entry. They accordingly entered into the interior, and 
‘ delivered the message to the Nayanar as they had been told to do. As soon as he 
heard that speech, though he was then bathing, he put aside the materials *h^ was 
using, hastily got himself ready, and proceeded, with his children and people, 
taking in his hands a golden dish in which were various jewels wrought in gold* 
and silver, which he brought to the king at the gate, and placed at his feet: falling 
down before him, and then waiting submissively to receive his commands. Mean, 
time the Sirdars, learning that the king had left Trichinopoly, and was gone alone 
on horseback to Ariyulur, immediately assembled five thousand cavalry and thirty 
thousand infantry, and took the road leading towards Ariyalur. The people 
belonging to this place seeing a great multitude approaching, being afraid, ran as 
fast as they could and reported the circumstance to the Nayanar. The latter, 
addressing the king, said, “ What is this my Lord? You have given orders for all 
your army to move, and you yourself have first come, and alone. What is the cause 
of coming hither? Let the work or service be what it might, should a letter of 
oi^ders arrive even while I sleep, I should most certainly come. What fault have 
I committed? O divinity! whatever is the cause of your coming, I beseech you 
tell me. And now a great force is advancing from Trichinopoly. Will this town 
be able to support so numerous a host?” While he thus besought the king, the 
latter despatched orders to his Sirdars to halt, and not to come to Ariyalur. 
And when the Nayanar still besought the king to state the purpose of his coming, 
the king said to him, “There is with you the very valuable pearl-camel called Rama- 
Laeshmana, the sword called Chinna-Rama-Banam, the white horse called Mutlhu- 
Kuchu, the elephant named Rana-Vira-Badra, these four things: is it not so? 
These you must give to us.” He replied, “ Was it needful for such trifles for the 
king to come hither? Had a letter been written requiring me to send them, they 
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would have been despatched on the instant.” I|e thus replied with a great deal of 
loyalty; and forthwifti ordered the camel, the sword, and the white horse, to be 
brought, and placed before the king, saying, “ My lord, these tliTee things you may 
forthwith carry away ; the elephant Rana- Vira-Badra is however just now in a 
furious state, and suffers no man to come near him, but rushes upon them ; when the 
temporary fit is past i will send him.” The king hereupon took the three things 
offered, and sent them in charge of suitable persons to Trichinopoly; then address- 
ing the Nayamr, he said, “ Thou must not think that we (memu, excluding the 
person spoken to) cannot conduct the elephant; we understand how: let it be 
brought.” The Nayanay' replied, “ My Lord, that elephant is exceedingly furious; 
if he see a white horse he will rush at it, let it go wheresoever it may. Now you 
are mounted on a white ‘horse.” Rut the king heeded not this caution : he said, 
“ Never mind, bring that elephant chained before us, and then cast off the chain.” The 
Nayanar assented to the command ; and, not without great trouble, brought the ele- 
phant near to the king; when the restraint was taken off, and the elephant set at 
liberty; while those present retired to a distance: then the king, being mounted on 
a white horse, drew near to the elephant; and on the latter perceiving both the horse 
and him, it began the pursuit with great rage. As the horse, on which the king was 
mounted, was a very courageous animal, the king kept it in constant management; 
sometimes bringing its head to front the elephant; loosing the bridle and flying when 
pursued; and, when the elephant stopped, halting and bringing the horse neai 
until pursued again: so that the pursuit, on the whole, was a hot one. In this way 
Raja-Ranga-Khtna-Mutlhu--Virapa-Naicker, by a skilful device, succeeded in 
bringing the elephant within the fort of Trichinopoly; when, summoning a great 
number of elephant drivers, the elephant was mastered by stratagem, and bound 
with strong chains; after which a deep ditch was dug around it, for the greater 
security. The king then alighted from his horse; which, owing to its great exer- 
tions made in running, no sooner was relieved of its harnessing than it fell down and 
died. Rut all the people were rejoiced at the success of tne enterprise. The king 
entered into his palace; and exhibiting to the Sirdars and all his friends the four 
valuable things which he had brought from Ariyalur, he manifested the greatest 
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joy. He continued to rule with gneat courage and distinguished equity; and was 

very popular with all classes of the people. 

* • 

Adventure at Tmnevelly, 

The charge of the Tinnevelly country had been given to Tiru-Vengala.Nathaiya, 
>(nth the customary banners; and, while managing this employ, his son was accus- 
tomed to go out every night in public procession round the town, seated in a* lofty 

a 

howdah, on the back of an elephant; clothed in rich perfumed dresses; covered with 
ornaments; with numerous lights, musicians, dancers, and the other usual'accom- 
paniments of such spectacles. The daily expense on this account was five hundred 
pagodas. While these things were going forward, two or thjee persons belonging to 
the principal town went to the pre.sence of the king, and said, “The son of Tiru~ 
Vcngala-Nathaiya, the chief of Tinnevelly, daily makes an expenditure of the Sarcar 
money (revenue) to the extent of five hundred pagodas, aud carries himself with more 
than royal state and splendor in his processions, seated in a howdah. He thus 
waste.s the whole of the revenue.” On their thus truly reporting the matter in the 
presence of Sri-Raja-Ranga-Kistna.Mutthu- Virapa-Naicktrf the king on hearing 
the account said, “Well, this must be a.scertained;” and giving directions for a certain 
number of troops to follow, he himself set out alone, mounted on a fleet horse ; and 
taking the road leading to Tinnevelly, urged forward his horse at a speedy pace. 
iNot far from Tinnevelly he saw an old Sudra woman, belonging to a village, carrying 
a kind of millet* in a pan, and butter-milk in a pot, to her son who was working in 
the rice fields; and, as he was somewhat faint and exhausted, he called to her saying, 
“Old woman! what is that which thou art carrying?” She replied that she was taking 
butter-milk and Kuj'u to her son. The king desired her to give him some of it, as 
he was a good deal exhausted; but she, addressing him, replied, “O Afaha-Rya ! \ 
you are to look at like the son of a god; is this fit for you?” Thereupon the king 
took from her only a little of the butter-milk; and inquiring her own name, and that 

* Kuru, tesamum orientale. ^ 

t The common people apply this title iiidiscripunately to persons of rank superior to themselves. 
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of the town where she dwelt, he wrote it down oq paper, which he put in his pocket; 
then, patting his hor:^, proceeded. It must be noted, that before the king had set out, 
a notice of his coming had been sent forward, with instructions to have suitable halting 
places,* at every ten -miles distance, got ready, and properly decorated. Such being 
the case, the king, on reaching SattuTt went to the place which the Amildar, (head 
man) of that taluk (district), had prepared and adorned; and, descending trom his 
horse, which he tied to one of the posts of the pandal (booth), he then entered within- 
sidc, where he sat down. Thereupon the persons watching the place, not knowing 
that he was the king, said to him, “This place is specially prepared for our king, 
attending his coming; and it is needful for us to know on what right or pretence thou 
art come hither, taking the liberty to tie thy horse, and entering thyself to sit down.’' 
The king replied to them with gentleness, “As we are much fatigued, after resting 
here a very little while, we will again proceed.” But they, not assenting, bid him 
contemptuously depart: besides which other language and commands, + of a pecu- 
liarly degrading character, were added by them. The king very mildly told them he 
would do as they ordered; just at which time the Sirdars and their troops, who, 
because the king was gone forward alone, had greatly expedited their march, gal- 
loped up; and seeing that the king had halted there, they all rendered him homage 
by prostration. The warders of the place discovering that this was the king, 
became terribly frightened, and ran away. The. Taluk-Amildar, and other autho- 
rities of the place, now came to see the king; who told the Amildar to call the 
warders : on his representing that they were greatly afraid, and had been guilty of 
a' great fault, through ignorance, beseeching for their forgiveness, the king said, 
“ They were actuated by zeal and devotedness to ourselves ; though at the time 
they did not know us: they are not culprits.” On their being brought at his 
command, he gave them lands, and (mirasikal) rights of inheritance. He afterwards 
proceeded, together with the whole of the troops, to Tinnevelly ; and there took up 

* Majil, the original is full of the like Dehkini or Hinduiitani terms ; showing how much influence 
the language of Mahomedans had a(K|aired over aboriginal dialects. The same remark in a lesser degree 
applies to nearly all our MSS. in the later portions of them. 

■t The original not being quite fit for verbal translation, the substance only is given. 
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•his abode in the splendidly adorned palace. The chief, Tiru-Vengada-Nathaiya, 
and others, had previously advanced to a considerable distaifce to lueet and escort 
'*hi(n: when arrived, he directed all disputed accounts to be brought to hini and 
.certihed; and calling for the son of Tiru-Vengada-Nathaiya, he said, “We hear 
that thou every night mahest a procession through the town; now thou wilt see 
,and do this night just in the same way as thou hast been accustomed to do.” 
‘but the young roan was so greatly alarmed, that his flesh trembled, and his 
.mouth refused utterance. The king perceiving this state of mind, said,* V We 
.ask thee gaily, and not in anger: do not fear, but carry on thy procession this 
night also.” Feeling the encouragement that was intended, the young man made his* 
procession that night with something more than the ordinary splendor. The king 
ascended to the top of the house in order to see the spectacle; and, being much 
pleased, said to the Sirdars who were around him, “ This is none other than our own 
man : while thus enjoying his Health and acquiring fame, the world will only say he is 
our mail ; and that this ceremony is ours.” Then calling for the son of Jiru- Vengada^ 
Nathaiya, he said to him, “ We are well pleased with thee: continue therefore to do 
as thou hast been accustomed.” He at the same time gave him a Bannad (grant) for 
the daily sum gf five hundred pagodas. While he was staying at this place he 
ordered the building of several /rgniAaraj, temples, and choultries; and also visited the 
different temples there existing. The whole of the PalUya-carers (of that district) 
came to pay their respects, bringing much treasure and many valuable ornaments; 
when the king bestowed presents in return on each of them. The news being written 
and sent to Maliyalam, that the king was come to Tinnevelly, the king of that country 
sent twelve elephants, some horses, and a quantity of treasure, and ornaments of 
price. The king thus remained some time at Tinnevelly, and then proceeded to the 
Dindigul country: where he had agraharas built; and he also directed a few agra- 
haras to be constructed in the Darapuram district. 

In this manner the king (during his life) had many agraharas, temples, and vmn- 
dabam, built, and many reservoirs for water excavated, in all the provinces. He 
was also munificent in presents of money, cows, and similar things, to Bhimins and 
others: being equally charitable and brave. • The king besides never married more 
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than one wife. He-thns ruled nine years, from V^t^pidan^ year down to Vgia yeaa. 
SiibsequMitly Rt^tt^Kanga.Kut$ut->Mutthu~ Virupg^Kakker obtained Vucu^ka: this 

was in tbe Sagariam era 1629 (A.B. 1707). , ' 

( 

At tbe time of Rat^u-Kittfia^JHutiku- Virap»^Naklter's decease bk qncen, nanied 
MuUamal, was in an advanced stage of j^iegoaocy ; but was steadfeslly purposed to 
burn herself with the dead body of her husband. Mangumal, (the late king’s mother,) 

t 

together with others, addressing her, who^ without being sorry at the death of her hua- 
band, was animated by her purpose, said to her, ** What evil thing is this that thou art 
meditating; was it ever yet known in the world that one thus advanced in a state of 
pregnancy burnt herself with the body of ’ner husband? If this be now done, it will be 
a moat dreadful crime of infenticidc.” While in this manner they reasoned and remon* 
strated with her at great length, she gave no heed to them; but they finding her 
silent, though net persuaded, proceeded thus — “Well, if after thy delivery, thou still 
deurest it, then leave the child to the city, and do ‘ according to thy mind.” On 
making this proposal, Mitttamol said to them all, “ If there be a certainty of my being 
allowed to enter the fire after 1 shall have brought to the birth, then let it now be 
so fixed;” and sbe accordingly prescribed an oath to tbk effect, which was taken. 
She next appointed a village in order to furnish the expenses ft>r a daily anointing 
the images of AUuatchi and Sumtarevoarer, at Madura, with ghee;* and the village 
called Vitlapuram, in a district to the south of Madura, was appropriated by a fixed 
endowirwut for this purpose. The revenue of that village is so employed down to 
the present time. 

Thus MuUamal was somewhat pacified for a short time, when she gave birth to a 
son: and at the instant of birth a village in the Tinnevelly district was given to the 
Bramina as the queen’s alma-house. They gave to the child the name of Yyia- 


* A pn-paration from milk, forming a kind of IniMer, which being melted by bent, runa into aa oif. 

It is used in large (juantities for the homa, or sacrifior by fire ; and daily is most temples (so called 
by us in courtesy) for anointing the images. The reader will however observe that a small portion 
of the ofiering is thus used ; while by (hr the largest goes to better use in the household economy of 
the Bramins.* In all houiwhioldn it, is d stsfifa nrtiek; supplyiflg, with rigid Bw4m, tbs pbes of 
animal (ood. 
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.. kM^ar(^ioka*naika‘Nd(it^ much mouejr in ehtfitobls dooatioiifc 

Muttamat obserriog four daji after the birth of the child to have elapsed, tl^oughf 
''arithin herself “ the, people within the chamber hav» no intmtlkm of facilitating mj 
entering the fire:” thereupon, putting away the child to a distance, she dranli rCse*' 
water, without any one knowing it; and thus, brii^ingoa a severe cold, she obtained 
Va'wmtka. Mangomal^ on learning this circumstance, was greatly aSioted; but 
look the child Vgia‘RangO‘Choka-ntttha~Naicker^ and causing it to be nourished by 
the milk of nurses, she reared it up, and watched over it with much solicitude. *Wben 
Y^0i^Iiange^Ckoka‘natka.Naicker was three months old he was crowned, and Manr 
garnal took upon herself all the cares of government, as regent for her grandma. 


We have thus gone through a seetioo of our leading Manuscript, which, owing to (he 
fiillncH of Uluetration brought to bear on H from the Maekenaie IISS. and the valuable eba- 
ractef of sonse of the details, may be poeubly eoaaideMd to be one of peculiar interest. Any 
remarks on the whole or particular parts, or eotiag of dMcrepandes m minor portions of tlie 
eridenee though mutually auataiBed by an agreement in important results, will, we presume, 
be as obvious to readers as to ourselves; and need not, by eoasaquenca, be ofered : especially 
if infringing on more valuable documentary matler, yet in reserve. We must however note a 
few things; and first, that the writer of the Manuscript (Appendix, p. 85, No 4.) given a 
different view of the Tanjore catastrophe, by representiog the Mahrattas as called in by 
the king of Tricbioopoly to act agamst bis neighbour;* and makes Vi^a^Ragaw (whom he 
terms the fourth sovereign after Sivofa-Naiehr) to have been slain by the Mahrattas, just 
hi front of a pagoda, in the god of which the said Vijia-Ragava placed peculiar confidence. 
Our own opinion is, that the narrative in the Tetugu manuscript heretofore given, a« it is 
more mmutely cin-usmtantial, so H is apparently belter feuoded, and more trusUwosthy, es 
en authority. From some intemal evidence we ccmclude moat strongly, that the Manu* 
scripl. Noi 4, referred to, is written by tlie same author as No. 3; that is by VtdamaigMf a 
ChriUtian ia the employ of Colonel Maofceazie; and though there are potitoas of boCh whiob 
are very valeable, yet we see teasooe to reoetve either, as an authority, only with great pre« 
eauttoB and ^alificaliea. Both however may possibly nwrii to be brought out into open 
day; and till that can be done, criticlsin would beeitber obecure er superflooua. The 


• Colonel Wilkes, (vol. 1, chap. 1.) on the con^ry, makes the Mahrattas to be called in by the kinjK of Tanjore to aid 
hikn against the Mng of Trichlnopoly ; stathi| the c«e hin geneml way ; the probahiH^ b, that our TsAugu m gives 
the more exact saiavtbs nf the huainess, 
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manner of the death of the generous, but somewhat rash, young king Vijia^RangarKistna- 
MuiihU'Virapa^Natckef, is not given in the preceding authority; but in one of the Leitres^ 
edifiatdiss^ Sgc, * by a Jesuit missionary, it is stated to have been caused by smallpox. The 
general accordance in this letter with the state of circumstances at that period, induces \xf 
to infer that the statement may be depended upon. 

The Carnataca Dynasty places the death of this prince inS.S. 1617 (A.D. 1695), and the 
manuscript just preceding in S.S. 1629 (A.D. 1707). The above-mentioned letter is dated 
in December 1700, and expressly mentions Mangamal as regent for her grandson Ranga^ 
Matihu- Virapa-Krisnapa^Naiken^ as he is therein named. As we consider this last author 
rity perfectly valid, we presume the Telugu manuscript must err in the date, especially as 
the Carnataca Dynasty subsequently grafts in with the first date given by Mr. Orme tolerably 
well. The question of chronology, and especially in the higher dates, is, as observed p. 122, 

« yet left open for general comparison ; and, if possible, final adjustment. 

As regards the embassy from Tanjoro seeking for aid to recover that capital from Alagiri- 
Naicker^ it seems that the manuscript is correct, in stating the application to have been 
made at Visiapur (or Bijapur), the capital of one of the five principalities into which the pre- 
ceding Bhamini became divided; and of which city extensive and magnificent remains 
exist down to the present day. According to Colonel Wilkes, t the sultan was too much 
occupied in guarding against the designs of the Mogul emperor of Delhi, to be at leisure to 
spare any portion of his own strength fordo distant an enterprise; in consequence of which he 
wrote to Ekoji at Bangalore, recommending him to undertake the afiair; which the latter, 
though independent of the sultan, thought proper to do, calculating thereby on forwarding 
bis own interests, in the sequel not forgotten. 

The affair of the Mdgurs slipper is so singular, that we know not whether it be simple 
truth or rodomontade. This padskah clearly could not be that of Bijapur, whose power 
had how fallen before the ambitious but false policy of Aurungzebe; who, for the safety of 
his own empire, ought to have supported tlie sultans of Bijapur and Goiconda, instead of 
reducing them to nothing, and thereby paving the foad tu extensive empire fur the 
Mahrattas. The incident of the Firman seems to us referable to the pride of Aurungzebe, 
who styled the native princes merely zemindars, and aimed, with no reserve, at the entire 
subjugation of all the south of India. It is stated by Ferishta,]; that Zulfecker-Khan, his 
general, committing matters nearer home to subordinate chiefs, made a long journey to 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore, and received contributions from the zemindars of those capitals. 
If ibis be the reference in question, then the Hindu aud Mahomedan accounts altogether 
differ. Ko circumstantials are stated by. Ferishta, and Mahomedan kaui.cur, might not 
tolerate an admission so humiliating as the account by the native historian; whose narrative, 
being minute and very circumstantial, seems likely to be nearest the truth; But what the 
exact truth may be, or whether this be the precise circumstance in question by both writers, 
we undertake not to determine. 


* Du P. Martia au P. le Oobien. 


t Vol.l^chap. S, p. 78, 70. 


f Scott's Translation, Vol. 2, p. 80. 
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AsBisti^d by Colonel Wilkes* hiitery of Mysore ^ we would gladly make the aecounU 
adduced by him from native authorities agree with those contained fli the preceding extracts, 
^were it possible; but, exclusive of some discrepancies in dates and names, it would seem as if 
the native writers on either side, endued with the a^?or pa/ri>, adduced respectively only 
what makes for the credit of their own countries: mutually leaving to each other the 
opposite items. What we can do in this matter we will attempt. According to Colonel 
Wilkes, the Mysore king, Canty-Reva-Narsa-raj^ in 1&5S, descended the Gujelbutty pass, 
|nd took Denaikancottaf Sattimunfjul, with other places, from Vencatodry^Naickerj brother 
of the raja of Madura, and brought home an immense booty : he also captured many talniks 
from Virafa^Naicker of Madura.* This apparently is the invasion which Chinna-kaftira- 
Naicker is represented as having repelled; t but the date does not very well agree with 
the reign of Muithu-Virapa-Naickery which, according to the Carnataca Dynasty, was. 
from 1590 to 1622; though we cannot be sure of the precise accuracy of these dates. The 
Mysore annals say nothing of the repelling of the invasion. Further, Colonel Wilkes states 
that in 1667 Chuekapa-Naicky oi Madura, had meditated the jBntire conquest of Mysore, 
though the expectation was entirely reversed, and Erroor (Irolu) and Darapoor (Tara- 
puratn) remained as fixed conquests of Mysore; while contributions were levied on Trichi- 
nopoly. These things occurred hi the reign of Dud-Deo-raj, which extended from 1659 to 
1672. Now here Chuckapa (or Choka-natka) must be a mistake, for he did not begin to 
reign till after 1667. The facts agree pretty well with the narrative in the account of the 
Poligar Rangana^Naicket; and if so, the period is fixed to the reign of Tirumala- Naicker y 
whom one account makes to have reigned tilt 1604. I'he Mysore king is therein named 
Deva-Rayer-Vdiyary the same thing as Deo-raj with the title of Udiyar. The invasion of 
Mysore under Ramapaiyen is spoken of as founded on a preceding aggression, and ending 
very difierently ; thought certainly the recall of RamapaiyeUy and other circumsUnces, cast 
a shade of doubt over the stated result. But just at the close of Tirumala-Naicker^s reign 
the Mysoreans repeated the aggression. This perhaps is intended by contributions raised 
on Trichinopoly (country). It was seriously met; and, in this affair, the Telugu account 
confirms that in the narrative of the Poligar. Warlike operations between the two coun- 
tries did not again occur until a period subsequent to the one to which we as yet are come; 
consequently more suitably the subject of future notice. So far tlie general results, though 
not strictly accordant, are not very greatly sbprC of a tolerable approximation. 

There is however a very different subject, and one not alluded to in any of the 
manuscripts, which may nevertheless demand in this place, at least, a passing notice. This 
is the establishment of the famous Roman Catholic Mission, at Madura and adjacent 
districts. The College de propaganda fide was founded at Romo in 1622, by Pope Gregory 
XV. To this a preparatory seminary for education of the missionaries was attached, at the 
instance of John Baptist Villes a Spanish nobleman, by Pope Urban VI II. Two other 
similar institutions arose in France, founded in 1663 and 1664.{ Among a great number of 
missionaries sent out by these institutions, it fell to the lot of Robert de Nobili to found 


▼OL. n. 


• VoL I, chap, a, p. S4. 


t Sef p. 109. 

S O 


t Mcdieim, Cent xvii. lec. 1. 



the mwBion at Madura. Aware of existing prejudices Against FmnghieSf that b Franks, or 
Europeans, he adopted fhe habit and manners of the Sanniauis; and gave himself out for U 
descendant from Brama; sustained by the evidence of a document asserting the superior . 
antiquity of the Bramins of Rome, when compared with those of Indb; and not sorupliEig, 
it b said, to add the solemnity of an oath to support the assertion: which, indeed, as an 
accomplished Jesuit, he might, with the aid of some casuistry and mental equivocation or 
reservation, reconcile with conscience, or regard as absolvabie, or even praiseworthy, the 
end sanctioning the means; but which, in the sense in which it would be taken by the 
natives, was an unjustifiable falsehood. As a man of family and of education, it is pity that 
the vjle* principles of the Jesuits should have spoiled him; and that, by following these 
principles, he should have detracted from the high praise that he would have deserved as 
rthe founder of this afterwards flourishing mission ; in which charity would hope that good 
was done, notwithstanding the extremely corrupt form of religion introduced. De Nobili 
brought over twelve Bramins,* who were instrumental in inducing multitudes to hear and 
receive the doctrines which )ie taught. The period must have been in the reigns of Choka- 
natha^Naicker and Ranga-Kiatiwpa-Naieker, when the court was held at Trichinopoly. 
The mission languished after liis death ; but was revived by Portuguese and French Jesuits, 
who adhered to the austere system of the founder. Another mission was established by the 
Portuguese fathers in the district of Maravn, the country of the Seihupathi; which became 
the most distinguished, next to that of Madura. The Lettres edifiaides et curieuses, being 
copies of those transmitted to Europe by the French Jesuits, contain many very' interesting 
details on these matters, and one narrative of the martyrdom of John De Brito of surpassing 
pathos The narrative ic too long for translation and insertion in this place, but its sub- 
stance is the following. 

After John De Brito had labored some time in Morava, with considerable success, he 
was compelled to retire by persecution. His confreres, to prevent his hazarding his life by 
returning, sent him to Portugal, on important aflairs. He there acquired the esteem of the 
king, who entreated him to remain, oflering him ample provbion; but he preferred returning 
to his former people. When again among them, a relative of the ruling Sethupathi, was 
cured, as alleged, of a dangerous disorder by the simple reading of the New Testament at 
his bed-side. This perSon, named Ttria-deven, who was not without right to the chieftain- 
ship itself, desired to become a Christian, and besought P. De Brito to give him baptism, 
which the missionary declined to do, so long as he lived in polygamy. Tiria-deven, to show 
his sincerity, informed his five wives of his resolution to provide amply for their mainten- 
•Boe ; but to retain only one. The youngest received this announcement with the most 
Hsiety remonstrances; which, not being efiectual, she carried her complaints to her uncle 
Sethupatki. The lady also engaged the head Bramin, with others of his 
tribe, in the same cause. . As no instances could move Tiria-deven, the Sethupathi arrested 
De Brito, and had him brought in chains to Ramnad ; numerous indignities being heaped on 
him by the way. In accordance with the notions of the period^ the Sethupathi told his 


* Mothchtt, Cent. xvU. see. 1, para. 7. 
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rofractory relatiTe that he would hav# bii teadier killed by the power of mantraa. And it 
leems that one of a powerful kind was tried; but the failure bbing attributed to some 
^unnoticed error in the process^ it was tried again without auocees: whereupon a still more 
malignant incantation was bad recourse to; and^ this also failings the Sethupaihi told the 
father that he would see if he was man/ra-proof to bullets^ actually giving orders to a band of 
soldiers for the purpose; but here Tiria^deven interposed, and, from a strong attachment to 
him in the minds of the soldiers, the Sethupaihi perceired the symptoms of insurrection^ 
jrhioh he thought proper to avoid, by sending the father to Udiya-deven^ the Sethupathi^s 
* brother, at VriyuTj on the confines of the Tanjore country. This brute, who was lame, at 
first received the prisoner kindly, and bidding him employ his supposed miraculous powers 
to heat the lameness, promised, on that condition, to spare his prisoners life. But the 
missionary told the patient, that he possessed no power of the sort, and that spch a cure^ 
could only come from the Supreme. Enraged at the reply, as not perceiving or under- 
standing its propriety, but attributing it to want of will, the Vdiyan ordered the death of the 
prisoner. He was carried out at noon to a scaffold, erected for the purpose, in a plain, which 
was filled with spectators.' He was tied to a post, and, with some previous indignities, his 
heed was severed with a common hatchet; after which his hands and feet were cut off: and 
thus this land was watered with Christian blood ; for a Christian he was, of no common order ; 
of another spirit and conduct compared with Robert De Nobili. And, when we remember 
what kind of men were Pascal and Fenelon, though within the pale of a corrupt communion, 
we trust there will be found no one who would withhold a tribute of sympathy and admi- 
ration to the excellent spirit, faith, patience, and fortitude, of John De Brito.*— -While we 
pay this tribute to an individual, we trust we shall not be mistakep as intending to approve 
the system which lie labored, along with others, to introduce. On the contrary^ we regret 
that exertions, so meritorious in themselves, were not made in support of a system of uncor- 
rupted Christianity; and we add our conviction, borne out as it is by incontestable facts, 
that the later missionaries, at the least of the Roman Catholic persuasion, so far from 
rescuing idolaters from an inferior to a superior state, of piety, morality, and mental culti- 
vation, actually bent their efforts to make Christianity palatable to depraved tastes, and 
welcome to ignoble minds: thereby doing all they could to lower a corrupt form of Christi- 
anity as much as possible to the level of paganism.t 


* See LettreB ediJUinteM, II. Recueil. Lettre da P. F. Lainez. 

t Exclniive of the many testimoniee to thU truth borne by Protestant ol)servers, the reader may note the following. 
Le pere Doln, writing from Poudichery to P. le liobien, both of them Jesuits, says, ** Dans la derniere lolennittidn jour 
1* Assompiion de hi tainte Vierge, voui eimlei cte charms de voir les Gentils memes s'unir a nous pour eontribuer r 
V envi a honorerla Reine dn eiei.** fLefirea, dec. I. Recueil.) *‘at the last celebration of the festival of the Aunnptian 
of the holy Virgin, you would have been delighted to have seen even the Pagans themselves eagerly come forward to join 
with ns in honoring the Queen of Heaven." * 

No one will doubt this who has seen the procession of the same festival nt Madras. The reader may compare this 
passage with Jer. xliv. 17—10. It is lingular that the goddess Isis and the Virgin Mary, in process of time, shonld 
have the same title. The passage in question must not be regarded as the mistake of one man ; for the book containing 
it is recommended by an influential Jesuit to all his company; has the approbation of the Sorbonne; the permission of 
tlie Jesuit Provincial in France; and is published with {he royal privilege. 
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We are aorry iadeed to have a note of observatiqn, abd' a black marie indeed it u, to 
m^e against that Kil^n-Sethupathi, who, in the chafacter simply of a soldier and loyal 
sutyect, has already appeared with advantage in these pages. Bnt he it was who so super*^ 
stitidualy aooght to destroy John De Brito by magic, and then savagely directed him tobe 
htttohered. We derive this'oonclnsion from various sources. In our MSS. already adduced, 
he is merely termed KUaven, which though in the southern pronunciation it signidea an 
eid man, we had supposed might be used as a proper nanae. The Jesuit P. Laihoa says, 
the name of the Marava prince was Ranganadadeven, which reduced from French 
orthography becomes Ragn-natha-deven. A manuscript of the Mackenzie collection here 
comes in to clear away all diflSiculty. According to this authority, a defect of proper suc- 
oesNon occurring, the authorities, and all qualified persons among the Maramu, assembled 
^and eleotj^ Ragu-natha-deven, usually called Kilaven-Sethupatki, an eveht which took 
place in S.S. 1607, Christian era 1686;* and he ruled, it is added, thirty-seven years, 
which would place his death in S.S. 1614 (A.D. 1722). Now the Jesuit’s letter is dated 
Madura, 10th February, 1603: and he says — ** Vous savez qu’ il y a environ siz aos que 
Ranga-nada^deven prince de Maravas apres avoir fait souffrir de tres-cruels tourmens 
an pare Jean de Brito, lui defendit sons peine de la vie de demeurer,” &c.t This 
prohibition was the cause of the preacher’s first retreat. He came to Lisbon in 1687. 
Ha returned by way of Goa, not long afterwards; and labored undisturbed for fifteen 
months: he wrote a short letter from prison, dated 3rd February, 1693, and his death must 
have taken place the same day, or day following, since the letter of P. Lainez, narrating the 
whole of the occurrences, as past, is dated on the tenth of the same month. Thus it is clear, 
that Ranganada-deven apd Kilaven-Setkupathi are names of one and the same person ; that 
he commenced his reign as a persecutor; and, under the influence of additional motives, 
awfully completed his first threatenings. It is also tolerably clear, that Tiria-deven must 
have Wn the person who was prevented from succeeding to the chieftainship, by some 
informality of birth; a point in which the Maravas, from the peculiarity of their local 
customs, are very particular. The rescue by KUavenSethupathi of Raja-Choka-natha- 
Naicker from prison, is dated by our Telugu MS. some time antecedent to A.D. 1668, and 
by the Carnataca Dynasty previous to A.D. 1688, either of which dates would find K Haven 
invested with power sa Seihupaihi.—'Wv apologize to our readers for this digression; but 
if it have no other use, it will, at least, serve to evince the useful bearing of the Mackenzie 
MSS. towards the clearing up of difficulties. W e may also observe, in passing, with reference 
to the difficulty indicated page 181, that the MS. now last alluded to makes Sadaica-deven to 
have been succeeded by bis son Kuiten, and the latter by his younger brother the Dalavayi- 
Rethupathi ; whose younger brother, Bettana-Naicker, went to Tiramala-Naieker, of Madura, 
and complained against bis eider brother the Dalavayi, bringing on that war before 
adverted to; that the Dalavayi was imprisoned three years, daring whicb his younger 


* AeesrdlagtotbellS. vrUdiBnutubodiens. 

t "You kaswtlistitisaswslHNitiix yean dace thitlfafii-sattsifeses, after havlealsipesea the s Mst e i asl isferiBie 
m the fiiiher John de Brito, fiNrbad hiiD,OBthefeaal^ ofhUHfc, toreinala,''dw. 
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brother ruled; was then released and crowned S.S. 1561 (A.D. 1610), after which he reigned 
nine years, and then died. The dat5 of Tirumala-Naiekef^s death is not specified in the 
Telugu manuscript; but in the Carnataca Dynasty it is fixed at S.l^ 158i (A.D. 1662). This 
Dalavayi^Sethupathi^B learn from the Carnataca Dynasty, had for his proper name&datca- 
deien^ being the second of that name. He died without children, and three children of his 
sister, who were named Banukodi^ver^ Raffu-nai/uudei>er^ and Aihinarayaiuuikvet, 
divided the principality between them; until, the two others dying, Ragu-naiha^dever 
succeeded to the whole, and ruled alone for twenty-sir years. Thus it appears, that he 
began to rule conjointly with his brothers in 1619 ; suppose the joint rule to have been till 
1656, then twenty-six years will bring us to 1681. Therefore Ragu-natka^dever (the first of 
the name) must have been Seihupaihi both for some time previous and also at the tgne 
Tirumala^Natcker’^s death ; and his decease took place at the time of the Mysore war, when 
the Madura army was commanded by Camara^MvUtula-NaiekeT. We can therefore explain, 
the expulsion of the Mysoreans, said by the Carnataca Dynasty (sec. 9) to have been efiected 
by Regu^natka-deveVj in no other way than by supposing that at first he had the real com- 
mand, the nominal one being with the king^s younger brothei; Ciiinam-Af ; 
that when the expulsion of the Mysoreans from the Madura territory was accomplished, 
Regu^natha-dever returned to Tirumala^Naicker^ and was honored as there stated, while the 
real command now entirely devolved on (Jiunara^Midtula-Naicker ; who, after encamping 
in the low country for some time, and having settled the newly rescued country, as stated 
in the Telugu manuscript (see p. 182), then ascended above the Ghauts, and fought the battle 
as recorded : prosecuting the war for some time, until the decease of Titumala-Naicker 
induced him to return. In this way all points almost entirely harmonize ; and when indicat- 
ing the difficulty by itself, and apart from this chain of inference^ to an intelligent native, 
he at once suggested the same explanation of a nominal and real command, as consonant 
with native ideas and practice. We presume therefore on the whole that this may be 
accepted as the true explanation. 

P'oreseeing that we may not find a more suitable place, we also take the liberty 
(adverting to p. 114) to slate, that there are in the Mackenzie collection some legendary and 
other notices concerning Mavalivanam or Mavaliveram, not as yet maturely examined, and 
which, in perfect justice to more pressing matter, cannot yet be fully investigated. Perhaps 
therefore we ought not to attempt any account of that place from* personal observations 
merely, when many before have seen and described the place, without at the same time 
making the above materials available as the only means of giving either much of novelty 
or interest to the proposed statement. The matter by consequence will not be lost sight 
of, but will be postponed; and will not appear in the Appendix, at the end of this volume. 
We merely note, that in the Tamil poem entitled Ratmipaiyen (see p. 179), MavaUva^nam 
is distinctly alluded to as a kingdom then existing, at no very great distance from the 
vicinity of Taiijore. 

CARNATACA DYNASTY, Sec. 11. 

tj^pon the principle of affording corroborativp manuscript testimony, we here introduce 
a further extract translated from the Telugu MS. already largely adduced. Not the lea^ 
curious portion is the glimpse it professes to afford of the nether and unseen world. 
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REGENCY OF MANGAMAL. 


As Mangamal was qf a good and charitable disposition, she constructed mUuy 
village choultries throughout the country; and causing many Bramin children to be 
taught to read in them, she supplied them with food, clothing, and the like necessaries. 
It however happened one day, that on a nurse preparing and giving to her betel kaf, she . 
inadvertently took one portion with her left-hand; when immediately recollecting 
herself, she said, ** We have taken betel with our left-hand ; by so doing a great sin is 
committed;” and, after reflecting for a moment, she caused several well-read Bramins 
to be called, and inquired of them what was the appropriate penance to be performed. 
They replied, that if she made roads throughout the country, built choultries, and had 
reservoirs for water excavated, this crime would be expiated. Accordingly Manga- 
mal had all the roads throughout the kingdom formed into avenues; and at the 
distance of every kadam (10 English miles) she had a choultry built; at the distance 
of every flve nazhikais (6% English miles) she had a water-reservoir and water-booth 
formed; and at the distance of every nazhikai (IVs English miles) she had a well 
formed with steps leading down to the water. This work being completed, she had 
a handsome choultry built at Casi (Benares). 

While she was thus conducting the affairs of the kingdom, the people of Malaysia 
ceased to send the usual revenue, or tribute-money. ' Hereupon, she caused a great 
force to be collected, and sent the Dalavayi, Narasa-paiyer, at the head of the army 
into the Malaysia country. He accordingly conducted the army thither ; and con- 
quered the people of Malayala after much, fighting : be received from them the tribute- 
money, and also many valuable jewels, and many cannon; with the whole of which 
he returned to Trichinopoly. On all the guns brought from Malayala, the queen’s 
Dalavayi, Narasa-paiyer, marked numbers in order, 1, 2, and so-forth ; and these 
pieces of ordnance were afterwards mounted on the bastions of the forte of Trichi- 
nopoly and Madura. 

As already narrated, Mangamal had many choultries, water-reservoirs, and 
agraharas constructed while she managed the affairs of the kingdom. The Mysore 

ft 

king now died; and, as having been the opposite of liberal or bountiful, he fell into 
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Vama-piaram in Narakam. About the same time a Vanniyan (banian, or merchant) 
died, and was carried by Yama's angels to Yama-puram; but Yama^Dherma-raja, 
dookiug at him, said, “ Why have you brought him? go take the person that dwells 
in the house next door to his, and carrying this person back, release him.” While 
Yama's messengers were about to carry him back to the earth, the Mysore king, 
who was lying where he had fallen into Narakam, seeing that Vanniyan, thought, 
*‘^That is one of our townsmen: is it not?” and calling him near, said, “Appa! 

9 

(father!) while I was ruling over Mysore, 1 acquired a great deal of money, which 1 

buried; and without doing any acts of charity, I quitted and came away. Now 

• • 

Mangamal, who rules the Pandiya-desam, has done a great many acts of benefi' 
cence. And on the statement that she is coming hither, they have been preparing a 
great many triumphal-arches of flowers, to do honor to hef passage. Therefore otr 
your return to earth, as you go to our town, proceed to my son, who rules the 
kingdom, and tell him that my money is in such a place: charge on him the urgent 
necessity of taking the whole of that money, and by performing with it a great many 
acts of charity, bid him procure to me its fruit, in purchasing my release from this 
place.” The Vanniyan replied, “ Very well.” And all along that road they said, 

“ Mangamal is coming;” and he saw the whole road adorned for the purpose. On 
returning to his town, and again entering into his body, every one near was 
astonished, saying, The decea.sed Vanniyan is come to life again !” He forthwith 
proceeded to the palace, and said to the watchers at the gates, “^1 have important 
occasion to speak my communication to the king.” Tliey in consequence went and 
reported the request; and the king, giving orders for him to be brought ki, asked of 
him, “ What is the communication?” He replied, " Having proceeded to Yama's 
town, and returned, your father, who is fallen into Narakam, and lying there, 
recognizing me, called me and said, *As I was not charitable, I have received 
this doom. It is reported that Mangamal, who rules the Pandiya-desam, is coming, 
and all the peojde of Yama-puram are preparing to render her honor; and since 
that lady has done many charities, they have even adorned the road by which she is 
to come. Therefore, in order to release me from this torment of hell, bid my son 
take the money which he will find in such a room, and perform with it many acta of 
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charity.’ Such a earomuiiication your father sept me to make to you. Itierefone 
see that it be doae!” He besides related the whole of the before-mentioned 
circumstances. But the king, eonsidering the tale to be a fiibrication, treaty if 
lightly: and to confirm his doubts, remarked, is still alive:” at which time 

however Mangamal died, and went to Sw&rgam. The Mysore ambassador trans- 
mitted this intelligence; writing to the king **On such a day, at such an hour, 
Mangamal departed this life.” On receiving and reading this letter, he thought' 
wiUsin himself “The communication brought by the Yanntyan must be true;” and 
digging in the place pointed out, he took thence the treasure which was bidden, 
and performed with it a great many acts of charity. 

Thus the period of Mangamats government was eighteen years, coming down 
toS.S. 1647 (A.D. 17SS). 


Thera exists an oral tradition in the town of Madura, that Mangamal was imprisoned 
and starved to death : the reference being limited to this person by her being stated to be 
the same that planted the avenues near at hand. The building within the fort, now, 
or recently at least, used as the convict’s jail, is said to have been the prison wherein she 
was confined, by her relatives, for some fault derogatory to the family honor; but parti- 
culars we have never learnt. It is only added, that her imprisonment and death were 
rendered of more than an ordinarily painful character by persons being employed to bring 
rice, mingled with salt, close to the barred windows of her prison ; and when she voraciously 
flew at the iron-bars, attempting to get at the food, then it was withdrawn. Whether such • 
fiend-like refinement in cruelty were ever practised, or the whole tale be true or otherwise, 
we have no means of knowing, beyond the mere tradition itself. The story is alluded to 
in no MS. yet seen by us; unless it may be supposed that the alleged fault is allegorized, 
in the native manner, by the taking of betel with the left-hand. Such a circumstance, 
(literally received) amidst the vast volume of native superstitions, is looked upon as demand- 
ing some trifling expiation ; and if it be the real ground of Mangamabs benevolent works, 
then it may be preaomed she thought her inadvertency should be expisted like a queen 
and regent of a kingdom. There must be either some exaggeration as to the number of 
choultries built and wells or water-reservoirs excavated, or else all-destroying time must 
ainee have altered the . aspect of things. Her avenues however remain, more or less 
complete. A peeutiarly fine one, still called Mangamtd'g avenue, formed by the loftiest 
banian trees, interlaced over-head so as to form a complete canopy, exists at a little 
distance to the N, E. of the fort. Other avenues braneJk off on the roads leading to 
Ramnad, Palamcottah, Diiidigul, and Tricbinopoly : the three first of which we have not had 
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opportumty of following* out to any (jpnaiderlkblo diettanco; bat that one on tho road toward 
Triehinopply we have traced, with intermediate breaks, to somm short distance beyond 
Coilpettah, forty-five miles from Madura, and nearly the tame distance from Trichiiiopoly. 

extract from theYelugo MS. just adduced, explains the exa]ggeration of the Carnataca 
>Dyna8ty when speaking* of avenues planted from Casi to /CamiVc^ram and Capo Comorin; 
inasmuch as a choultry it appears was built at Casi^ or Benares; and, therefore, that 
the chain of her meritorious works would stretch from Cast to no orthodox 

Hindu could by possibility doubt. 

* In a letter from Pere Martin to Pere le Gobien, already adverted to, besides much 
miscellaneous information as to the mission and persecution of Roman Catholic *priests, 
or private Christians, a narrative is given of an embassy, voluntarily undertaken by father 
Bouchet, to Mangamalj who was then governing for her son. The JJalartryi spoken of as 
possessing great fame and influence; his personal name is not stated, though evidently the 
same person with the Dalavfiyi Narasa-paiyer. A curious trait of his character is men- 
tioned in his having turned some skilful bombardiers out of the sei vice on discovering 
that they were Frafigiits, or Europeans To this officer the priest had first to make his 
court, and experienced an unexpected, and singularly gracious, reception. The presents 
which he carried for Mangamal viete a two-feet terrestrial globe, a nine-inch glass globe, 
magnifying and burning glasses, bracelets, looking-glasses, &c., which the Dalnv lyi himself 
took in and made acceptable to her. Tbe most favorable reply is stated to liave been given ; 
and the father was paraded round the streets of the town, by order, in a royal palanquin of 
state; to the no small joy of the poor semi-Christians, and the defeat of the malignant 
purposes of their opposers. It is an exparte statement; yet probably does not depart much 
from the truth ; Uiough there are some other portions of the letter in question which appa- 
rently require to be received with some qualtficetion. 

Our renders may have paused for a moment over the singular statement of the return 
of the Mysore merchant from tbe inferior world. There is in it something that looks a little 
like priestcraft, to which however it will be presently seen the writer of the MS. could not 
have been entirety favorable: there is at the same time a valuable exposition of native 
ideas on this solemn subject, Jt differs from the Christian revelation only in the implied 
possibility of escape from that low and Iasi remove ; and in the means available fur such 
escape: both points of differeuce being capital It differs from the Roman Catholic doctrine 
of purgatory only as to place; Naraham being the lowest hell of the Hindus, agreeing 
substantially with Gehenna or Ttrtarus in the original of the New Testament; while 
Pathalanif tbe first of the seven descents, more strictly corresponds with the Hades of tbe 
Greek text. The dootrine of purgatory, geueraHy considered, is substantrally a Hindu 
dogma; and was known in these regions long before corrupt Christians thought of turning 
it to the secular advantages of a sordid, and progressively self-corrupting, hierarchy. It 
is implied in the funeral ceremonies after death, also imitated by Roman Catholics under 
the same reference. The universalis! notion of purifying pains and ultimate deliverance is, 
and has been immomorialiy, a Hindu article of credence. The doctrine is expressly taught 
in the Mahahharatj a poem certainly of ancient* date, towards the close of which the five 
VOL. 11. * 3 I 
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JHandavua are ropre^onted as wearied of life under tha^ insupportable loss of all their friends; 
and {^oing on a melaneboly pilgrimage, accompanied by Dropidi, and followed by a myate- 
rious dog (into which the soul of an ancestor it seems had transmigrated); walking .onward 
continually, with no other design than thai of meeting death, until ottie after the other falls 
and dies, in the inverse ratio of their.ages; and, when the whole have departed, the poet follows 
them to the unseen world, where they are represented as observing several of their departed 
friends in abodes of happiness, but were told that they must not themselves proceed thither 
at 6r6t; and are conducted to a remote and darker region, where they have to rub off, ot 
wear away, the stains contracted in their unnatural warfare on earth with friends and 
relatives, and are assured that afterwards they shall rejoin all that were ever dear to them 
in thb brighter abodes of a superior world. 

One word more, we trust, may be tolerated. In the tale of the merchant we find, at all 
'events, a 'practical coiiunentary on two apothegms of the wisest of men: one of these is, 
There is a sore evil which I have seen under the sun, namely, riches kept for the owners 
thereof to their hurt;”* and the other is, ‘‘ He that by usury and unjust gain increaseth his 
substance, he sliall gather K for him that will pity the poor.^’f The Mysore king, and his 
son, are the exem(diti( ation. The satire convex ed in the tale was not without a precise 
per8( nal reference. Colonel Wilkes tells us of a Mysore, king, who ruled about the same 
time as tliat indicated, whose money was evidently his god. He was indeed as devout as 
Vijia-Uugarn^ of Tanjore, in making it his first morning's duty to pay homage to I ishnVj 
curefully putting the hif<slinara mark on his forehead; but whose next daily task, pos- 
sibly not entirely a heartless one, was to deposit forthwith two bags, each containing one 
thousand g(»ld cantor ia-po ns ^ or star-pagodas, in his treasury: after which he took his 
breakfast; and if, through any impediment or want of the PiratanVs due attention, the 
hags were not ready, on eomiiig from his morning prayers, then he took no breakfast till 
they were fortheoniiiig. Such a superstitiously sordid soul might indeed be a fit companion 
in Narnk nny or elsewhere, for the famous Anne do Montipureney, connetable, or generalis- 
simo, of France, who was every morning uncommonly precise in reciting his aws and 
paters, but had a sad knack of interrupting them every now and then with— Go hang me 
such a one - cut those rascals in pieces- set fire to such a village, and the like, without 
much impeding his paLrs: and thinking, says his historian, ‘‘that he would have 
committed a great error if he had put them off to another hour, so exactly was he conscien • 
tious.^'j; Our readers may, if they please, adjust the comparative roerita or demerits of the 
superstitious man of moneys and the superstitious man of blood. One advantage the king of 
Mysore possessed in being reputed by his people to be lord of nine crores, or ninety millions, 
of pagodas; and that, as the world goes, would be commonly thought no ordinary advantage. 
However we must grant, with the writer of the manuscript, that tlie scene often changes in 
the other world. Our Christian readers may possibly have remarked a certain degree 
of coincidence lietweeii the merchant's tale, and the afiecting and impressive parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus in the gospel. The rich man in that case, however, thought not of 
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escape, nor is tlie slightest indication ihroraUe to the doctrine of purgatory, or purifying 
pains, therein afforded ; he was anxious only to warn his relatives^ that they might escape 
the lik$ doom, and the request was not granted. Some divines, or biblical critics, have 
*h)ade extraordinary, %nd, as to ns it appears, impertinent exertions to settle the question 
whether this should be regarded as a real narrative, or merety as a parable. Suffice it that 
he, who adduced the statement, knew the invisible world better than any living and 
merely human being ; and could we draw aside the veil which no breathing-mortal has yet 
lifted, there would, in all probability, appear to be no lack of counterparts to the narrative, 

• or parable; or instances even going to prove that the Mysore merchant’s tale was not 
wholly a fable. The best thing which we can do, or any one of us whom it may immedi- 
ately or remotely concern, is to see to it, if possible, that we do not add to the exemplifica- 
tions an additional number. 

The writer of the Telugu manuscript, after having afforded a salutary warning against* 
the abuse of riches, seems afterwards desirous of inculcating discretion in the application of 
benevolence, by seeing that it be bestowed on worthy and suitable subjects; while heat the 
same time affords a testimony, being himself a HtfUlu, whifib must be of unsuspicious 
character, as to the trickery of Bramins, and the arcana of idolatry. We give what is 
referred to by advancing to . 

THE REIGN OF VlJIA-RANGA CnOKA-NATHA^NAICKER. 


Subsequently to the aforesaid eighteen years of Mnngamal’* regency, the sovereign 
power devolved on the son of Ranga-Khtna-Alutthu- Virapa-Naicker, who wa.s 
named Rf/ja-Vi/ia-Ranga-Choka-natha-Naicker, He was a very munificent prince; 
he built many agraharas and temples, had water-reservoirs formed, and continued, 
in this way, to rule the kingdom. Every two years he was accustomed to set out, 
accompanied by all his people, to visit and pay homage to the gods at Srirangam, 
Sambukesvaram, Madura, Tinnevelly, Alavavy Tcnnavalii, and Sri- Vaiconlham. He 
expended much money at these places, and had the offerings and anointings with 
ghee much increased. While paying homage to the (so-called) gods in these places, 
which were possessed of a great many valuable ornaments, and endowed with many 
villages, he observed that the images were not clothed in silk and ornamented with 
jewels, but simply wrapped- round with a plain white cloth, and with only some ten 
or twenty small lamps burning.* He in consequence inquired of the Pujari 

* These lamps are usually small earthen patty-paus, with a slender proportion of oil, and one small 
w’iek; so that ten or twenty, in the larger and more gloomy temples, would barely suffice to make 
darkness visible. • 
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Btamins vrhat vras tbe reasoo that lamps were nojt properly lighted ifa the shrine of 
the god? and why thS god was not robed with jewels and becoming vestments? 
They replied, ‘*0 sovereign ruler! the god possesses neither jewels nor village-' 
lands.” Thereupon, without taking the pains to investigate these things, he caused 
many vestments to be given to the god, and from twenty to thirty thousand Madais, 

amounting to ten or fifteen thousand star-pagodas; and, leaving instructions to have 

• 

the usual ceremonies and anointing with ghee properly attended to, he would then ' 
pass con to all the other places, and there make the like donations ; after which he 
would return again to Trichinopoly. Again at the end of two years he would 
proceed on his tour to pay homage to the aforesaid shrines, while the managers of 
the different places would act over again the like proceedings. On such occur- 
rences the king, Vijia-Ranga-Choka-Naiha~Naicker, gave jewels and vestments 
to a larger extent than before, without inquiring what had become of the former 
donations. And when his men of business who were near him represented — 
“ Sovereign lord ! presents were before made to these shrines, yet we see nothing 
of those jewels and other things; ought not some inquiry to be made into these 
matters.^” tbe king would reply, '•'Harihari! are things once given to the divinity 
again to be inquired aher? If a garment be given to a man, and it be afterwards 
said “ We gave it,” the merit of the act be thereby nullified ; then, after making any 
present to the gods, if it be said, “ We gave it,” this can be none other than a 
sordid sin.” And he continued in all bis pilgrimages to bestow vestments, money, 
and lands, as before nnentioned. 

During these proceedings his Dalavayiy named Vetigcda-Ragavacharya, bad 
managed to accumulate ready-money to the extent of a lac of pagodas,* besides 
valuable jewels. As he was now become old, he thought it prudent to set apart, 
from bis accumulated riches, as much as might be suitable for himself and his 
children; and, after making this reserve, then to present tbe remainder to the king. 
Accordingly Ri^a- Y'^ia-Ranga-Choka.Natha'Naicker's generalissimo, Vengata-Ra- 
gavacharya, sent a message (to tbe king), to this -effect — *‘As I am now become very 
old, if I could be permitted to see tbe king only once, my mind would be eased and 

I « 


* Equal at that tioie to about £.40,000. 
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sat»6ed;’* which message was -daily end urgently repeated; and, in the expectation 
that the king would come, a throne was fixed in the hpuse, orhamented with jewels. 
*While they were indulging this expectation, it pleased the king so to condescend; 
and he came to the house of the Dalavayi, Vengaia->Ragavadiarya. He was made 
to be seated. on the throne, and a great many coitiplimentary honors were tendered to 
him. One thousand trays, made of ratan cane, tied togetlier with leather thongs, 
*&ad been prepared ; on three hundred of which were placed pagodas, moburs, rupees; 
and fanams, each kind of money distinct; on three hundred other trays were 'placed 

many golden ornaments, studded with gems; and on the remaining four hundred trays 

* • 

were many roost costly sacred dresses: the whole of these were brought and plac.jd 
before the king; when the Dalavayi said, that having set apart so much of his accu- 
mulations for himself abd his family, the remainder of his ridlies belonged to the king ; 
and, on a written document to this effect being about to be delivered, the king 
perceiving it exclaimed, **HarUiari! is it to convey to me this sin? I came to thy 
house ill consequence of thy earnest striving to effect it; whether it be only to look 
on these valuables pertaining to a Bramin, or to take them away, is in either case a 
great sin. And dost thou talk to me of such a thing?" He spoke thus with great 
grief; and theU) looking hard at the Dalavayi^ he added, tJnder an apprehension 
of what might happen after thy time, and thinking me capable of the appropriation of 
sacred property, thou hast done this same business; thou hast no occasion to fear;” 
saying so, he returned to him the whole; and besides, sending to the palace for 
thirty thousand pagodas, he gave these to him as a royal present, saying, “ Set aside 
as much of this as thou requirest, and with the rest of the money perform acts of 
munificence and charity.” On leaving this command he forthwith returned to the 
palace, whence he distributed many gifts of cows, elephants, and boiled rice, in order 
to expiate tlie sin of having looked on a Bramin's property. . 

He thus ruled the kingdom with exemplary equity. Raja-Vijia-Ranga-Choka- 
natha-Naicker reigned twenty-two years; and then obtained Vaicontha. This was 
S.S. I669(A.D. 1747). 
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It' will b« tolcrablj eTldmt to tbo reader, that thk Branin, who held the ofEoe of 
Jkdavayi in this reign,c must have had both a knowledgpe of his master's foible, and alao 
a secret uoderatauding with the Pujari Bramins of the different temples mentioned, 
BO as to have shared at least with them and their gods in the •presents so liberall/ 
bestowed by this generous but superstitious prince. A sort of oonjeoture involantarily 
arises, that the king must have bad something <m bis conscience which he sought' to allevi- 
ate by such profuse offerings to shrines and temples; the same being, according to native 
ideas, a propitiation for any, even the most deadly, sin. As a veil hangs ,over the fate of 
Mangatnalf which the native historians do not lift, we shall not presume to pry beyond it;* 
but wil! give this swearing superstitious prince all the credit due to' generosity, which has 
in it' always that which is attractive: though we do not admire the precise mode of its 
display. In the Appendix O the reader will find an anecdote recorded of the behaviour of 
' this prince to some ambassadors from Ceylon, further elucidating his aversion to any other 
caste or religion than his own. We must now pass on to more rapidly shifting, and more 
stormy, scenes. The era of dotage had possibly lasted long enough ; and Divine Providence 
was now about to permit onto of those revolutions, which however disastrous at the time, and 
committed not unfrequently to the vilest instruments, who in the end bring on their own 
destruction, do yet settle down by degrees into new and better times. We have seen that 
even a spurious form of Christianity could not set its foot on the soil under heathen princes 
without disguise, nor without suflering persecution. At length it is hoped, after a long and 
very gradual transition, the dawning light of uncorrupted Christianity has beamed on that 
once utterly benighted land. Creseat in sempiteruum. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MANUSCRIPT, Sue. lO.-CARNATAC A DYNASTY, Sac. VI, 13. 

f 

In illustrating the commencement of those events which gradually led to the entire 
subversion of the northern dynasty of kings at Madura, we shall recur in the first instance 
to the Telugu manuscript already largely quoted. 


THE MAHOMEDAN INTERVENTION. 


After the decease of Jlqja’Vffia-Ranga-Choka-natha-Naicker, as be left no child, 
Bangaru- Tirumaii-Naicker, who had been the second in power, was the suitable 
person to succeed to the crown. His son, named Vijia-Cumara-MutththTirumaU- 
Naicker, was adopted and installed, by being anointed when four years old by Min- 
atchi-Ammal, the crowned queen of Vyia-Ranga'Choka-natha-Naicker. She also 
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discharged the customaiy fmeral ntas for the deceased king; and managed the 
aflairs of government. While doi^ so, the Skibah d£ Atoi^fitimtd.Stibutalti-Katt 
^ubder«ali Khan), came toTricbinopoly; and, having left orders to bring thirty lacs of 
rufwes, he returned to Arcot Afterwards, Minatchi-Ammal being a woman and the 
prince oniy a child, CktuuktSaheb managed so as to frighten them, and bidding them 
bring a crore of rnpees. (one hundred lacs, or upwards of one million sterling,) he took 
^is sum from them ; and then swore on the Koran, “ I will not for the future use any. 
treachery towards you.” After receiving the money, he came into the fort; and# on its 
being discovered that he was devising the means of acting treacheroudy, Jliinatchit 
the queen, sent Bangaru-Ttrumali-Naicker, and the installed prince, to Madura; while 
Minatchi herself remained at Trichinopoly. As soon as Chunda Saheb received 
intelligence that BongarurTtrumaR-Naicker and the crowped prince had departed 
outside, he knew that his meditated design could not now succeed; and, as the prince 
was a child, and Mmatchv-Anmal a woman, he said, “ I will certainly cause the 
kingdom to be made over 'to you, without any competition; and that by the aid of 
some foreign king, or other available persons:’” thereupon taking with him two 
thousand cavalry, and some other troops, be left and went to Arcot. Subsequently 
Minatchi~Ammal appointed Katinithi-Govinda-paiyer her manager for collecting 
revenue; and she retained for her own expenses and charities the sums accruing from 
both banks of the Cauvery connected with Trichinopoly, and from Caruvur (Caroor) 
as far as Tarapuram (Dharoor); while, by the consent of MinatchuAmmal, Madura 
Tinnevelly, Dindigul, and other provinces, with the Palliyams attached to them, as 
also Ramnad, Sivagmigai, and the other Zemindaries, were under the controul of 
Bangaru-TtrumalirNaickery and of Mutthur Vengedyer, appointed by him to the 
united offices of Dalakarten and Piratani. The Maka-raja, the crowned prince. 
Raja* Tffia-Cumara^Mutthu-Tiruntali-Naicker, being but a youth, was retained at 
Madura; and Bangaru-TirtttMU’Naicker superintended all the government affairs. 
In this way both persons ruled the kingdom from Virothikiratbu yem* down 
to Racthattt year (being five years). 
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BATTLE OF AMMAIYA PALLIYAM. 


Such was the state of affatrsi when Chunda Soheb again came to Trichinopoly, and 
conducting himself treacherously, he placed guards of his own people all around the 
palace of Minatchi'Ammal, and considered the fort to belong to him; while he 
appointed his own men to manage the affairs of the Trichinopoly country. He* 
subsequently set out with the intention of going against Bangaru-Ttrumali.Naicker, 
at Madura; and, having assembled a great force, he beat the troops which were 
stationed in the Dindigul district, and took possession of that province; and then, 
proceeding to fight against Madura, he had approached near to Ammaiya palliam, 
when Bangaru'Tirumal'^htaicker ordered Wu Dalavayi, Mutthu~Vengaiyer, and 
Vengada-Kistnapa-Naicker^ the son of Mimtchi-Kaicker^ accompanied by two 
thousand cavalry, as also hy Appa~Naicker, Bodi~ Naicker, Yersenika-Naicker, Yer- 
zumadei-Naicker, and other Fulliya-carers, to go and 6ght with Chunda Saheb's 
army. Accordingly, when Muithu-Vengaiyer znA Vengada-Kistnapa.Naicker had 
assaulted, and fought for some time with, the enemy’s army, the forces of both of 
them became much weakened, and Vengada-Kistnapa-Naicker fell, covered with 
eighteen wounds. The Dalavoyi, Mutthu- Vengaiyer, being seated in a howdah, 
took his bow in hand, and discharged arrows on the foes all around, scattering thirty 
bands, and allowing no one to approach near him; and, by means of the driver 
causing the howdalj-bearing elephant to turn on every side like a whirlwind, he 
slew a great many soldiers, and wounded many more. At the same time the enemy, 
by means of arrows and musket-bullets, pierced the body of Mutthu. Vengaiyer like a 
sieve, covering it with wounds. He nevertheless relaxed not, but fought courageously, 
like Abimanyan when battling with the forces of Duryodhen, as narrated in the Bara- 
tharn. He did not even pause to draw out the arrows that had .struck him, until his 
own stock of arrows being expended, he drew out those whicii were in his body, and 
discharging these on the foes, slew several of them. .But at length Mutthu- Vengai- 
yer, from the number of his wounds, became exhausted, and expired. His troops 
also were cut in pieces; yet a few of {hem, although wounded, took up the body of 
Vengada-Kistnapa-Naicker and brought it to*Madura. 
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Soon afterwards Bangaru-Tirufhali-Naicker, having heard that Chunda-Sahtb 
was advancing towards Madura, and being himself totally destitute of forces to resist 
him, quitted Madura* taking with him the young prince, and th^ royal appurtenances, 
and went to Siva^gangaL ' On his approach towards this place Sasivan-deven and 
the Scthuptithi^ Katta^cvcn^ came forth to meet him, bringing gplden and silver, 
^iowers, ^hich they scattered at his feet; and, doing him homage, escorted him, 
giving up to him afterwards as many villages as were needful, and supplying 
him with all desired expenses, and every thing else without deficiency. 

Meantime Chunda-Sahcb captured Madura, and secured the whole country to 
himself. Minatchi^mmal^ at Tricbinopoly, having received intelligence of all these 
things, observed, “ Chunda Sahtb^ after having sworn that he would not act treachei*- 
ously, and receiving from me a crore of rupees, nevertheless has, traitor-like, 
conquered the kingdom for himself. The next thing which he will do is to kill me. 
Better to die by my own hand than by his.” In consequence of this conclusion she 
swallo#ed poison, and obtained (says the manuscript) diviiie bliss. 


In comparing the preceding translated extract with the seotians referred to of the 
Carnataca Dynasty, the reader will probably perceive, that the latter is much the mure 
perspicuous of the two as to the cause of the ioterventi'>ri of the Mihotnedatis. As f7/ia- 
Ranga-Ckoka^natha-Naickcr died childless, public aifairs certainly were left in a dilemma, 
by there being no regular heir to the throne. He ought to have foreseen this contingency, 
and to have provided against it, by adopting his nephew as his successor, and naming a 
regent, either in the person of his queen Miruitchi-Ammai^ or of his brother B ing'iru^Tiru^ 
mali-Naicker^ whereby dispetes would have been avoided, and an appeal to foreign 
interference rendered quite unnecessary. There is, however, sometimes a sort of judicial 
infatuation resting on individuals, whereby they perceive not their clearest line of duly; 
and we are idiight hy the result in this case, that the sand in the hour-glass of the northern 
dynasty was run out. Even after the king's death, childless, the succession was sufficiently 
clear for the younger ba.)ther had before succeeded to the throne, on the demise of the 
elder brother without offspring. The case of the illustrious TtrumalUNaickisT\\\\me\{ was 
an adequate precedent. Hence' much biaine seems to have rested with the dowager 
queen Minatchi-Amnuif^ who probably was urged on by her brother V'^encat 
Afiicker ; being alao herself perhaps amhititius ^imitating the conduct and participating iia 
the fame of Mangamal, though under clearly diii'ereni circumstances. The award, aa it b 
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recorded 9 of Sabdar^^lukhm yuM iherefore perfectljji correct and judicious; if not entirely 
disinterested. But it ^as wrong to give the Mahomedans any acquaintance with the 
internal affairs of the state. Nevertheless the queen and her brother persisted, as we 
have seen, until they had utterly ruined the kingdom. Of the two or three manuscript 
authorities adduced, the Carnataca Dynasty is also the most clear and intelligible as to the 
nature of the proceeding whereby the queen and her brother entirely committed themselves 
to the intrigue and treachery of Chunda^Saheb. 

We are now come down to the period where Mr. Orme's history of the. Carnatie^ 
commences; at least in its reference to aboriginal native powers, it may be well perhaps 
to enable the reader at one view to compare his statement of this revolution with the 
accounts of the native historians. 

The, Carnatic is one of the most considerable Nabobships dependant on the Soubah of 
the Decan; from its capital it is likewise named the province of Arcot; but its present 
limits are greatly inferior to those which bounded the ancient Carnatic before it was 
conquered by the Great Mogul; for we do not find that the Nabobs of Arcot have ever 
extended their authority beyond the river Gondegatna to the north, the great chain of 
mountains to the west, and the borders of the kingdoms of Tritchanopoly, Tanjoro, and 
Mysore to the south. The sea bounds it to the east, it was not before the beginning of 
the present century, that this country was entirely reduced by the Moors. 

Sadatulla, a regular and acknowledged Nabob of the Carnatic, having n# issue, 
adopted the two sons of his brother ; appointing the elder, Doast-ally, to succeed in the 
Nabobsbip ; and conferring on the younger, Boker-ally , the government of Yelore ; he like- 
wise directed that Guism Hassain, the nephew of his favorite wife, should be Duan or 
prime minister to his successor. Having reigned from the year 1710 to 179Z, he died much 
regretted by his subjects. 

The dispositions he had made were fulfilled without opposition or difficulty ; but Nizam- 
al-muluck, the Soubah of the southern provinces, beheld the accession of Doast-ally with 
^ aversion, since it took effect without that deference to his authority which he was detcr- 
mined to establish throughout all the governments under his jurisdiction. The jealousy of 
this powerful superior prevented Doast-ally from procuring a regular confirmation from 
Delhi; it is said that he only obtained some letters of approbation from the vizir, without 
the proper forma of an authentic commission. 

Doast-ally had two sons, of whom the eldest, Subder-ally, was arrived at man's estate 
when his father succeeded to the Nabobship: he had likewise several daughters, one of 
whom he had at that time given in marriage to his nephew Mortiz-aliy, son of Boker-ally ; 
and another to a more distant relation named Cbunda-Saheb. This lord gave his own 
daughter by a former wife in marriage to Gulam Hassein, and availing himself of the 
^ incapacity of his son-in-laff 9 obtained the Nabob^s permission to administer the office of 
Duan in his stead. 

The kingdoms of Tritchanopoly and Tanjorc, although tributary to the Great Mogul, 
were each of them governed by its own prince or Raja, and the care of levying the tributes 



these countries was intrusted to t|^ Nabobs of Arcot, who were sometimes obliged to 
send an army to facilitate the collection of them. The death of theicing of Tritchanopoly 
^^in 17 S6, was followed by disputes betwebn the queen and a prince of the royal blood, 
which produced a confusion in the gorernment sufficient to give the Nabob of Arcot hopes 
of subjecting the kingdom to his authority. He therefore determined to send an army under 
the command of his son Subder-ally and the Duan Chunda-Saheb to seize any opportunity 
which might ofler of getting possession of the city of Tritchanopoly ; but to prevent 
^^^«uspieions, the collection of the tribute was given out as the only intention of the expedition, 
** and the array was ordered to move leisurely down to the sea-coast, before they proceeded 
to the south ; accordingly they came to Madras, where they remained some days, and then 
went to Pondicherry, where they staid a longer time; during which, Chunda-Saheb laid 
the first foundation of his connexions with the French government in that city : from hence 
‘‘ they marched to Tritchanopoly. 

** By intrigues, of which we have not the detedls, Chunda-Saheb prevailed on the queen to 
admit him with a body of troops into the city, having first taken an oath on the Koran, 
that he would act in nothing to her detriment: the people of the country say that she fell 
in love with him; if so, she was ill requited, for he soon after seduced the garrison, seized 
the city, and confined her to a prison, where she died of grief. The submission of the rest 
of the kingdom soon followed that of the capital; after which, Subder-ally leaving Chunda- 
** SabebUo govern these new acquisitions, returned to his father at Arcot, who appointed 
Mcerassud. the preceptor of Subder-ally, to succeed Chunda-Saheb in the office* of Duan.*’ 

The reader will be readily able to mark the agreements and the differences in these 
accounts. As regards the oath of Chunda-Saheb on the Koran, wherein they both agree, 
Colonel Wilkest informs us, that the so-called Koran was nothing more than a brick, 
covered over with gold cloth, in the Mahomedan fashion; so as externally to resemble that 
book: clearly proving, if true, that what followed was the result of premeditated design, 
and not suggested afterwards, and by degrees by reason of fortuitous and unforeseen 
circumstances. That Minatchi-Ammal poisoned herself is stated by the Telugu Manuscript 
alone: yet the nature of the case makes the occurrence very probable. 

The victory at Ammaiya-palUyamj and rapid acquisition of the Madura country by 
Chunda-Saheb were greatly facilitated to him by the previous incursions of the Mysore 
armies. Colonel Wilkes informs us that Trichinopoly was besieged by the Mysore army, 
Chiek-deo-raj, then being king of Mysore; bat that the siege was razed by reason df the 
Mahra'ttas having attacked the capital of Mysore. This siege of Trichinopoly must have 
been during the reign of Ranga-Kistna-Mutihu-Virapa-Naicker ; but no mention of it 
occurs in our manuscripts. It is however certain that the two states of Madura and 
Mysore were mutually hostile, from the reign of the famous Ttrumala-Naicker down to the 
extinction of the Madura government. Colonel Wilkes places the death of the king of 
Trichinopoly, meaning Viji-Ranga-Chpka-natha-Naicker, in 1782, in which he agrees with 
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tlie Carnatac* Pyn^y. Mr. Orma ia five years later; but it is probable that bis -date 
includes the five years doubtful dispatatiun between the two competitors for the sovereij^a 
power. Durinp this five years, and perhaps fur some time lower dowm, aome account of tha 
proceeding of the Mysore power is preserved in the Memoir of the house of Appiya-Nuidker 
of Oamivadi, from which extracts have been before given, and another ene is now added. 
It Shows that the fine province of Dindigut had fallen into the hands of the Mysore king, 
after some resistance, specially from this Poligar; and is further remarkable as bringing 
Hyder-ali on the scene, at an early period of his career, acting even then in perfect 
conformity to the Mahomedan character for war, deceit, and treachery ; and yielding his 
masteV an indication of future character and conduct, which he might have read to advantage, 
bad not his eyes been sealed, both to the mural of this lesson, and also to that afiTorded by 
Rustum^Khan at I'richinopuly, wiUi the history of which afiair the Mysore king could 
not well have been unacquaiuted. 


MEMOIR OP I9ARSASINGA-NAICKER, AND THE MYSORE 
SUBJUGATION OF THE DINDIGUL PROVINCE. 


Chinna-Kaltira-Naicker left two sons, who were named Narasinga-l^laicker and 
Bcttana-Naicker. After the decease of Chinm-Kattira-Naickcr, bis eldest son, 
Narasinga.Naicker, succeeded him in the principality. At that time the reigning 
prince at the Madura capital was Vffia~Cumara-Alutthu-Tirumali-Naicker, who 
summoned the seventy-two Palliyti-Carers, including the specially adopted Naras~ 
inga-Appaiya-Naicker; and, sanctioning the tenures of their respective lands as 
heretofore customary, said, “ Whenever the people of the palace may summon you, 
you will come and render the service which may be prescribed to you, meantime 
live in health;” and. adding presents, he dismissed them. Some time after they 
had retired to their respective towns, as the Mysoreans had overran the whole country, 
the Dalavtyi, Mutthu^Svami, and Govindaiyar,* the son of Satnapaiyer, came; atid, 
belting at Caruvattu-potal, they called Nareuit^a-Naicker of CannivaaU <nd said 
to him, “Is it not because the capital is taken that the Mysoreans have come and 
conquered the country? But now, forasmuch as Vyia-Cumara-Mutthu-Tirumaii- 
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Naicker is come to the crown, as otfr master, he has given to us the offices of Dalak- 
arten and Piratan^, and directed us to go and fight against the Mysore capital; and 
alsa to reduce the country to proper order. As you are the chief of the eighteen 
Dindigul Poligars, and an adopted child of the state, and as it is now needful to go 
and fight against the Mysoreans, both you and your people must accompany us.” 
^e replied, “ Let it be even as you say.” 

About the same time the Mysoreans came from the capital, with twelve thoysand 
cavalry, and twenty thousand Carnataca people, and encamped in the Dindfgul 
province. Thereupon the Dalavayi Mvtthu-Samaiyen said to Narasinga-Naicker^ 
*' Since the enemy’s army is come into Dindigul, do you go and see all made secure in 
your own town, and then carefully guard the roads so as to prevent the Dindigul 
army from passing on this side.” Ramanaiyer having received intelligence that he 
was come to his town, remarked, “ This Narasinga- Naicker is one combined with 
the (Madura) lord’s general Mutthu-Svami, is it not so?” and then moved his array 
from Dindigul, and encamped against Cannivadi. Having done so, he sent a chal- 
lenge to Naraeinga- Naicker, calling on him to come out and fight The latter took 
care to secure the encampments and forts ; and then, after son\^e fighting, the army of 
Ravanaiyen was worsted and driven away. It retreated to Mangkarei; and having 
there rallied and re.assembled the troops, (the commander) sent a message to 
Narasinga’ Naicker, to this purport — “ If you are willing to send one of your people, 
we will speak (and settle matters) with him; but unless you do so, we shall return 
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.again and fight with you.” Narasinga-Naicker thereupon, reflecting on the best 
mode of proceeding, and what was befitting the time, sent confidential men of busi- 
ness, who discussed with Ramanaiyer all needful matters, and then returned. 
Ravanaiyer then withdrew his troops, and proceeded with them to Dindigul. 

They then directed their army against Mutthu-Saami-Ayyer, and encamped in 
Karumtlu-Potlal; when, after much fighting between Mutthu-Hvami-Ayyer and 
Ramanaiyer, the latter conquered Midthu-Svami-Ayyer, and destroyed his army, 
and then returned to Dindigul. «' Soon afterwards Ramanaiyer put his troops in 
motion, and again proceeding to Canmvadi, fought against Norasinga-Naicker. Bat 
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fftiui*Qiratrjpii}iQu/p^6mjgriudsQirmjiiLiiL3fijg^^iSl(^lrs6ir,^fif&BtajsirBjS^if(y^ 

flirLiiisffQfi£jeSmLa(riUL*j(euirac)rt3p(^jsif&iueifiiriuA 

sS‘jfeKirjgj 8 «f(giQa‘^Jfl Qurturif^flfiFiiuQur^ fiffter fi^ 0 o^ 0 a>«‘iu(^ 

LairffQpfi^ ^(mixAijsirajiaitatS'sar ’ui—LJUsi^i^AQairtearQ erQ^UjB^^ar'Bunfeinui 

0 

IretDiriLji^^ff'^eaiy^fljlQ^jBQiu^LLffirGjlr^isu^frSiiu fiii&itia^ili€s>LJiu fia luJs^won tLjiH^su 
ff‘QU€ipy^/g^&‘LjQLJ/r ^lh(SLJf€9Q^^Q}lfQiS^9s5iL^tLfi}^ SS>eHjg ^ A^straasrC^ ^neAtr i r\fafr \i ;f 
^fSji lS ireirjr(^Q^6u £iQ^(^Os^iLjjp QsirmQt^s 

GLL^(^(iiJ'sQ<dn or jpiQ^ir€C^$L(Bs€Qtrujdi^(B fijp ^^uiS It tSCfTt ^€U/r^(^LDefiC 
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LOppfrBBtiLer(BuL^(B,Guirasr^^G^UJeoQeQireou:i^!rtrlr^p^ @^UMuieu.i^iQsaQssr 
i^0ira43ililjGuir^iffLappir^pjlli^^eStu^*eS6S)e^iU(gLc>an(Lppj^^0u:iBsk)pniuisrr 
wir^c[ruL^L^p^S^ajp^(n^iQpfi^G9opffiSiSB)u^^lr^rLCipp0mp^<^Guifi^uGuiriu 
jjf9iSQLacs>tuij^eu^ilju(Bp^iQsiT€Bsr^^iii^ 3^irecSfiLDi^lipefr&irfip 
iS 8 'pa^aA(ifimjQ^(r(B p Siiilji3€Si^S 0 iS(l^irActr^ ^Gaisr'Bi 3 eou^QearL^(B utrtsmu 
uui~^(Bi^LlifiQuiB(UUir^tULJUL^L^irGar^^G 6 oiLjLi^ 6 ^LDfiptr€arpj^i(^i(^LCi{rirttjlri 
mu^tr&sr^^G^fLiLh §)uGuir^€is)u^QM'irlrQufieu^iiaares)U,i(^uGu/r-s G^mL^tiSQ^i^ 
pLJ/LfLaS)(g)(?6U ^iL/LDa.6ora=6Dr(]^L&^L.(?«aj ^jrGfajjSB^QLDBgrjfiQ^tm^ffts&rm ^GpiSiir 
£iirjrLDff^i^QQiM€ar^ 0 ppn-^e&r. ^uuLf,i^ 0 i&p Guirjjas>L£i(^lrfifLLppfrmpj^S(j^ 
p ^umctSjT u uStl &(^^io(ija i4yLD^0LJ^(^tt5)fr&#/r^z-.« ^mQj:iLh^GBar(Ba 0 o^Geo^p ^ pa^ 
fl^/TAcafr. j^uQun^pQTei:4iiu(y:3pjfl^iru;ituiU6afp^'9iSi(^paiui3eDirLJUirirp^^^6stir 
ifLe9o£€9U0isfriULh^fi^(^iQp^^G€))^Gutt iu 2^m^fiifSi«o^&^p^ptL^4usL^(Siuup^ 
S'UifriLJSR^p jpuGua L^Q^^mQiifiiiOLJUfftsn'iuui £)L!/<-/;DfI/Lj4.@<&)irf 

SsrsDpiuir^ ®0ift i^Q^ir^£LJupQpru^jlQ^^jgiQii»irme(riFQ€^(r€oS^SpuiS 
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pfiirism^ir^en‘Qfipji^ 0 ^irLS^iU(Uff^^€''G&^^pp^lfiiOeueiJirQ€U€&rjpi ^Gav(BssA^wat' 
p^pjBiQiiS(i^pp UfrlsfTtuttJ^esr^^n tf-nSA Guflnm)iAip^piEjQi^irsj&im s 0 irc£ QjjriifLuStA' 
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Narasinga-Naicker resisted him, dSieated and drove awajr his forces, and cut off the 
^ead of his brother-in>law; and then returned to his own town: while Ramana^ert 
colfecting the remnants of his troops, proceeded to Dindigul. Subsequently Raman- 
aiyer, being indignant on account of his brother-in-law having been killed, collected 
some people, and while on the point of setting out to give a challenge for battle, 
•Narasinga-Naicker reflected on the matter, and thought it expedient to send an offers 
ing or satisfaction in place of the head that had been cut off : which offering was 
sent by his people ; and the requisite precautions being taken, he thereby pacified his 
adversary. • 

About the same time Sulterumbu-Soltala-Naicker came to Narasinga-Naicker , and 
spoke to him as follows: “ As you are the heir (or administrator) of my chieftainship, 
my child, and the possessor of this land, and as I am now in the evening of my days, 
take to yourself at once the possession of my domain." When subsequently he was 
deified (died) Narasinga-Naicker, being his child, discharged the needful good and 
evil matters (that is, funeral rites), and added that village to his own possessions. 

Nearly at the same period Pariku- Vcngata-Ruyer, one among the Mysoreans, 
came to Dindigul; and, while adjusting the afiairs of that province, he summoned 
all the PaUiya-Carers to meet him, and said to them, “ There are now five or six 
years of tribute in arrears not paid by you; and in consequence let each one of you 
now settle your accounts.” They replied, “We have been only accustomed to render 
military service to the (Madura) lords; and not to pay tribute.” But as (the deputy) 
insisted on the payment, Narasinga-Naicker was acquitted for the sum of five 
thousand gold chukrams, and received permission to depart. At the same time 
Pariku' Vengata-Rayer wrote to the Mysore capital, that all the PaUiya-Carers 
would neither pay tribute nor listen to what was said to them, and gave a great deal 
of trouble. Thereupon the Mysoreans sent to Dindigul six thousand cavalry, and 
twelve thousand Carnataca people; and gave the command of this force to Arani- 
Yengatajpuiyen. Thereupon Arani- Vatgata-pniyen thought within himself, “As 
Cannivadi is the largest of all the palliyams cunuected with Dindigul, if we over- 
come that chief, all the others will do as we bid them, and wMl pay in the arrears of 
tribute:” in consequence he put his aAny in motion, and encamped against Cn/i/fi- 
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taarapL- Qe‘iLGatirQLD€arjf(^Q^irMS^gl)iilji3eSi‘e^eo pa&a^inui^a^ QiuirS 
tOLauJ/fJilAQj^^Kiajgirii^iljGurjp saS{£iAainreB>ir^s»uS^i‘«ffLiimiiiuS\u.fi^ ^ 
QuAG6iaarif.ujfLLiir!nrjrQLaeii«iiri2iGu&sSii‘aiQ«ireBBrQ^S»ui3eSiAaAQairem(Bajj5 
jitSi-t-irS-meir^uGuir^ r^miuojQ^tl unfair ajQfnh tSaretJirihi&^^earOisto^i^ilj 
QuftiiAQr^p'fitfffmSr J{(ljuffw(yipjs«sjiriS jtiiuiuirQuiflei) uirieiruilt s jn oj ir t—(S u 
Quirt-.iSuiGuiraSpiu8^irsar, §)fiiBjQ(tppjp«&Jin£^iuuj0A^ihifiMe!viuiu0A(^il 
j^G p^tlPpisisanrm^edQfifijp Sreu a iB^ojUJesitr petr peapmli^ jgtSi fiis> 
UfBBraai}i^Guin—QffLa«aBrajiu^^m(BAseoeiip^Ge‘fippirirse(r. pfiljuteo^d^iLuof iLs 
mrtHaurt^i^Mpif&isiepffiumai-GuSItOifLCiesariuiuS'uir^iuiIi er(Bpjpaipji 0emas)u.Qnj 

pirailiGuir ^pff8iasjn/riuis0iLQiu^S-p^A^«eareB>i-.Qifiu^,TLaeeanuiuiruir^nupea>p 

Lfi]^9r(BuOp^PI^S'LDA8artar(Lippdi06aiuQaii—i^iQ'Siresar(3&BLlrajpjiG^S-ppirn-sar. 
9tjimiuiur^(^ASip«‘arp9i)pu^(^G4f«iipjlAQ'Saeen(B^esir(B daeu GufrtuAGeirp PITS' 
«ar. pfCjUTTmiRiamajujA pA LdtF&Asiear QKii—i^iliGlJir u.i—a SaQmssr jn Girirrpjpt— 

GcBrPj3r^^ciiriE>tf8BriL/0(7«'tf/fiI/Lj(9;P^jQ«ir«asr(9«‘coar6n>^«0CJir (eCu jpQLD«DrjiV6r/i 
^m^Qviup^&CjGua JppS^8<sispiriuAetGiuiretearQ9iu jipisd QoJuJSi sirnSlimai 
0 ***** QsaQp^LD^a^B'SaraJSPii^tSsSlAjf ^Pp(^^P(^pp upGpiru^^Q^tu 
jp0(ippinBA«uGuiTL-u.irSaeT, pfuutf.A8(Qi8p pn-terrSad smQsnjfUii^Qeirpp 
mpinjeaSaipjfipS&iBiepTnuieBL^p^eoQ^iTsitegvuiitkvraQuxssefarQoim^iifierm 

A(^iliut-L-p^A(^iliuirpf^iu^arp^G»)iLit2> ^ er«arA(^ilji3arZar tuireBr^i^G«>iLf(^Sl 

pptlj^LSAQ*.0BL.tJmi^*ar^^GtciLii2)erairi^Plp^iuaireOLDir«ir^^GeoiLji2>^LSeaiu 
fGfSp^SGafQaimjpiQiFirM^iiSQ^ppirSt pjuuirtojfaijtQpijtSaLoirujiljGuK'm^ 
i^GtBrpiaJ0iQpS8aaprLiiaSiSl«iTtitrLnrii^(i^p^Q^ajajGaiemtf.ajp«ras>u>^ear€B>LD 
a^i2>pL.iln5lsSiepi^GuirL-(B^ppA9irirLa(ip^GeSp^AQairarL.irS* piiljuif.S(^ 
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. va£. Having dona lo, Arani-Van^ta’faiyen sent a message to Nara»inga.Naicker 
to this effect, “ Will you pay up the arrears of your paiUtfom, or will you come out and 
fight: which do yoi4 choose?** Ndratinga-Naicker replied, I am not able to pay 
the money: for the rest, be it as you please.” Aram- Vengata-pay^ forthwith 
menced hostile operations, while Narasinga-Naickef met and fought with him; and, 
making great havoc in Arani- Vengata-paiyen's army, he routed them, and drove them 
*before him, until they took refuge in (the fort of) Dindigul. Arani-Vengata-pa^en 
hereupon reflected, “ If one Poligar has done all this, unless he be overcome,* what 
success can we expect any where?” and, being in Dindigul, be wrote to this effect 
to Mysore. Having done so, he succeeded in reducing to subjection all the other 
chiefs of the Dindigul Palliyams, the Palliya-Carcr of Cannivadi only being excepted. 

The Mysoreans now' assembled some infantry and cavalry, and giving the com* 
mand toAyitalu-Naicken (Hyder-ali-Naick), confided to him this charge — “The chiefs 
attached to Dindigul refuse to pay their tribute, and cause much trouble; do you 
therefore go and chastise them, conducting yourself according to the orders wluch 
you may receive; and, causing them to pay up arrears, see the country well settled, 
and then return.” In consequence Hyder-ali-Naick came hostilely against Carmt- 
vadi. Having done so, he fought against Narasinga-Naicker ; and, after a long 
contest, the latter became weakened and unable any longer to resist; and therefore 
took refuge in (the fort of) Varaha^giri. Hyder>ali.Naick encamped against Canm- 
vadi, and sent some of his own people to ^arasinga^Naicken, with a message to this 
effect — “You are a brave and skilful man. I wish not to destroy you: settle the 
arrears, and pay up the tribute, that it may be transmitted to the palace ; and then be 
at ease in your own town.” He made him many promises; and, calling for him, 
spoke to him in a way calculated to give pleasure ; and having settled the rate of 
tribute at seven thousand gold {chakrams), he made him honorary presents; and said, 
“ Continue always to pay at this rate, act according to orders which may come from 
the people of the palace, and prosper.” He then retired to Dindigul. While the rate 
of tribute, so adjusted, was being regularly paid, Arani- Vengata-paiyen called Nar~ 
asinga-Naicker to an intei^iew, who accordingly went, and after an interview, took up 

VOL. n. In* 
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Q0ttJpiQtr€ar(BS^(»li8fiQurjfUfftu‘iuisr]rta>r QutitirilQuL-tfLiigajfffumipp ji 

* 

jy04P/r samMtJjpidiLfQsir(Bs tsirLaSi(^i8 ^trsvr^CjQtJif utmiffmiitaivns 

aJjifiljLj^pjliQ*r9Ht(B(3uirfOsQmT9rjpiQ^ir0rear^ti stppri«^mi—iJ ^p^rmfu 
Uf^QpirmsmQraie^Qtnu^ Qair€eBrtf.0pGpirLotO0itir^sua>«iujiiiljLfQsir(£lpjiatp 
pfimtttiQajAjiQ^i'9r^ft€ir, ^iliuif^^p^irQpearjpi pS8iBJSiliupir(U^sflu.p^ , 
MtpiuuriiSffiliQurearfiQjril^irmiQiQisirtBar® ^sat!jiSeSi^t-rff<stff, ^uui9.tiS(^Q 
ppniHTtStiiufii^QaKBSL^riraJFeDUi^re^ppirear fi^i^CjuttariuCj ui—i—irQirm)Mr 
tlmien*iIjiiCjLiQsir(Bi8p^i£ieii9s»Q0irmreerui^ GetL8p^JiaO0OirLCiaopiQfi«(^m)S 
ujm«m QfiLJ&(ffS'sQmmjpigr(ifi^iupsiuiSA^^irS^, ^uGutr ^tB)LL^srBr^iraiiSirm(^ 
^aorqL&hi«rfifjrriiSjft&a^ 0 L_«^ar 0 aa/Ocff®^^ ^IrtsAQamQu.L.ilium'iBsr^ppp 
nr®40(ipaiff’ti9iJ<r« Qpi^p^^^0ar^ia»)^i(Q ^jgiiiliiStS^frirsm’* ^iljGurjfl^ 
ttgrCBistopHiQrGffpp urt>iriuiliui-(Bs^iQsmt0oiriB)seat«Sajirip. OuiUiuuirimriuilj 
tj i < r mr^f^Goi g)aj eB)B'^i^sQ^£ia‘M9iir(r^:^Qg‘ir0arearui^aGts 1-Qfiix^jBK.pfiifajLj 
jiQsa'tBar(Ba^0art-r QiuaieiBmajjpiilii^iljutaarQpmi QsfQiljur^sOmeerjpiGiur 
ffjg ^^ptaUQ^isjQi—L^tljuiLJiJSfldi uirisa'aJ(y>mi*eartiSiaiirt:jLiSeerGufitiaip^pa8^lt' 
•m^CjGute jipff9ensp^»jms0i(^^ptaiiQaimiQL^i^CiuiLjiurQ^ffMS ^ gpiljuS 
jp, u.€mur%aa'iuiliLJLJBi^a}ea«aJjliiliuiumta/lijt0lrpjpaGstr^8(i^Giur g}«>«iirpeu 
«Dir«S^ 6 r^i’<raflaj/riu^ 0mlrml—^iQ9^08(yGlur QaimjgG^i-t-g Irear ^uGuffjapir 
8m« prajisS'Q^irmeBrjfi umiuQ*ir(Bia fiiraiirsLSaoiitQtueerjpi Q^irtoSujuuiriotL 
0 «( 0«0 filui^iuttarui^Qajmp Q<>ir«)«SI ^gpCjiSA^e^adJiilJuneo OanvQ 

C4i_lI/u^iU00^Mrci>i-40 Q^FiupirS' pB^tvs pniui6(iF^ QoJ^irpjt 

QrriluufiQfmmi—Qfijjp ^irssSQiBtSt-.t-.iIjuiLttji’ uirtmujp^»iQiririIiuai(^e‘mr 
iFG0Pf^Q0iLJjauirtK‘»JpmpQiu(Bi!ltu(Bp^p^0ar(Bits«»tu«nrm(gQfi(Bi6uGLJirL-(Bai 

OufiS^p Qsirmdl 90 utiariuSatrirmSi aiaiaraf Q^upiGuiH-i-ir^«r pirSoitfr 
Quj(Bu(BppitUiJSi(l^ppir9i pLaiQ*ar«fsirfiuJiS}tL^if.mi(^QLDaarjgi CB>LO 0 irr 0 cff 0 «r(^ 
^jfppiljiSAS'frili GurLJBjltljurtd^mr(Siiu9i9lr«s>LbUirtmajCiUL^t^ •tstv&mrif.p 
AiUippi^urdmiJmarjr0DrQiU0i9Jr^«aJt‘i!ju(Bpf^iQ*r€m(BS)0Ppr0ar^iljuifjiS0 
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his resident for the ti&e being; in the Dakmayi Semapah/eiit choulby. While 
there Hyder-ali-Naicken came^ and treacherously seizing him, confined him in the 
Diydigui rock, and sifter some time carried him as a prisoner to Seringapatam. The 
period of his chieftainship was sizty.years. 

m * • 

0 

PANDION CHRONICLE, Chaf. V. Sue. 6.-CARNATACA DYNASTY, Sec. *14, 

In further elucidation of the matters here referred to, we continue the translation of the • 
Telugo Manuscript. 

THE INTERVENTION OF THE MAHRATTAS AND OF THE 

NIZAM-UI^MULK. 

Bangttru-Ttrumali’Naicker having received intelligence of the death of Minatchi- 
Ammal, wrote a letter to Saffjurayer, and sent it to Poonn: he also caused the 
needful funeral rites of the deceased queen to be performed* Soon afterwards 
Battf&ngu-Rag^'fBosala came, with sixty thousand cavalry, and sitting down 
before Triebinopoly, blockaded it by a close siege. Cbunda>Saheb was in Trichi- 
nopoly. His younger brother, Bade-Saheb, who was at Madura, having heard of the 
arrival of the Mahratta army, quitted Madura, with all the troops, and came to 
Vettu- Vatthur, near to Triebinopoly. The Mahrattas perceiving his approach, made 
ready their army; and engaging with Bade-Saheb’s troops, cut off his bead, threw 
it away, and destroyed the whole of his force. They then captured the fort of 
Triebinopoly; and taking Chunda-Saheb by the hand, and putting on him fetters, 
saying, *‘Ah, culprit!” threw him into prison. Santho-Singu-Ragqji-BoscUa wrote 
a letter to the Carnataca governor Bangaru-Itrumali-Naicker, who was then at 
Sivagangai, inviting him .to come; In consequence, Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker^ 
taking with him the crowned prince Vyifi‘Cumara'Mutthu-Tirumali-Naickert 
proceeded to Triebinopoly. He there* had an interview with Batte^SingurRagyu 
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Qptiriliiut UJ OpiSp^f(Suir£j^fi«m(Bd*9OjSlii^^Q0rppurtiiriui«rr QgtimurilM 

0gsujnljt^*tg O«r(Bi</rLfi*)Qirtt&u^0#«)cSiuat««r Qei^jlQigmrtfL(^iQ(iiflrs«rr 
ihmtfmtiirQaj*tmuiL-iBa.p^riuLfLA^pu.i(^ilui^iQrQ*i}jfi^^ilrs^iQsm 
90fftlmiaDStJjpiLltLiji^9pjiufijfiU€!iv^Qifij^(SurtJBairQmitarjft.pfigaiQeiupgii 
iliiS^^^rltsar, ^i^urM^nSp^prQjiajsml&gtgirajQpilstiraSiaig ^a9«r(7uifl (?•»«/ 
^^P^/Oi^S'sar. m^^pauB piBaiSLDpguisirQuSi&QgrtLug^^^tarm-.Qg'Lip^go 
piBeitUiprtJis0^ 0«KrmL.Q0LiBppp^^!rairsiSm)toruMtrn iB^iiadiiii^iliQur 
ajiSu.LjrSmm, ^CjQuai^^iSp^prajiamsm9iSlairt^£iGti»u^^pB^iQmrmtr(Bpf 
BBJsi^pgajis0i^pmLafi»0^i—P^MQ^rMS^S»iljiSeSf9^,^Q«u^t^argmMa. 
mtmpg tarQsQp ^LjQiJirQ Bp^ai>i»)aj n « lujuihuj^ Irp^iiQa r m(B ft. mrt-r Bajutar 
(ipii^ru3iUari^iQsr(Bp ^iQag«aar(Bu.tirjgrflmtgf»QLa gl^QaJtarjpi ^(Smsthufgn 

^rJi QutrmQim>atJjpiCjLj^irp^t.(SiagiDrtiisiOsg(Bpji tramQptrmpi^dSppmugisiu 
jnlLjlliui9.i^lliUtmBiQag(Bp^iQarair(B^gdBruiXfBrajgg».p^raf 
Q0r^(B0aGiJiSi0Q(uagjpi€‘Qff»iSuOugLJB^9u(Bia»>jiliaQtlj(2ugiiS^i^u.aA, 
^ ft pihiS pmgffLl ft. Biumim«BjjiiCjLiCjumtBJQ(Bp^iQagam(B9)0Bpprtm^»t 

^patiiQmaiSiL,i-.iltuajajQmmBptS'Guu.t^(^mr0Qa'rm)Ai^Qegm)S^jfiiljiStSr 
0ri^QpCji3parptJipgrBiBiauipgiuia(^fi fimr^sstiijp^^iliGut-i^^QCjGuriLjm 
stn(BQuBi QaamQpararii g'gLauiJiutarrp^rpfiat a/^^pviQ^Q^iQp Quk^^ 
iiQj » gt pgfuiaaf MjKjp^aia i—LariiianfMpaiaii^Q^iLJjl^iSuLpjsdQagaarQGurBjp 
figmt9.iaadtJihdAJ^ GurL.i^(QPJP Bjgjpprhff i^utSp^BraiatL ui^u.mp^m{g 
J^mvmir(BGuKLi«SiU.Ljrar, 
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Botala, who ibehaved towards hin^ with the utmost courtesy, saying, ** We have 
come and taken all this trouble, in order to rescue your kin^om and restore it to 
yob ; for the future |ye shall conduct ourselves, conformably to your will : you. must 
pay us thirty lacs of rupees, as the expenses of our army ; and besides this, according 
to established custom, you must statedly give a yearly allowance of three lacs of 
rupees.” Bangaru-Tirumali-J^iaicktr replie'd, “ As all our ready-money and jewels 
'were taken possession of by Chunda-Saheb, we will engage to pay thirty lacs of 
rupees within three years, by annual instalments of ten lacs each.” To thfs ^the 
Mahratta chief) agreed ; and, desiring a written engagement, signed by Vijia-Cuma- 
ra-Tirumali-Naickery t\^is was given to him; whereupon Bttte-singu-RagyuBosala 
left it in charge to Murari-ravu and Iruthaiya~liam to see Raja- Vijia-Cumara- 
Tirumali’Naicker reinstated; to subdue the as yet uncOnquered portion of the 
country; and to receive and remit the regulated yearly instalments: after having 
given this commission, he took Chunda Saheb with him, as a prisoner; and, 
returning to Poona, put Chunda-Saheb in fetters at Sattara. 

Subsequently Murari-ravu. inspected the country, and remarking, that if it were 
to remain in such a defective condition the money of the instalments could not 
possibly be paid, he brought the whole into subjection and* order; and, giving it 
over to Bangaru-Tirumali'Naicktr, at the same time took upon himself the charge of 
seeing the cultivation of the country properly managed. 

Matters being in this situation, the Nizam, Abbas-Shah, hearing of these things, 
reflected, “The Mahrattas are about to take and receive the revenue and the 
acknowledgment for the crown of a kingdom tributary to our Subah of Arcot;” and 
accordingly the Nizam, accompanied by Anavardi-Khan, and by a hundred thousand 
cavalry, came and encamped before Trichinopoly. Murari-rayer remarking the 
army of Abbas-Shah, and perceiving from the feebleness of his own force that he 
could not venture to fight, entered into a negociation with Abbas-Shah; explain- 
ing, that it had been left in charge with him to reinstate Riya- Vyia-Mutthu-Tiru- 
mali-Naicker, but now that hi's Highness was come himself, it would be optional 
with him to do so, and to receive the acknowledgment for the crown, with the 
revenue of the country ; and, giving the forf up to him, Murari-ravu quitted .U, 
and went to Poona. 

8 o 
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. Thereupon. Abbat-Shah entMed md took p^nessioii of die fort; end theaoe 
■ent messeegen to ftummon and bring with them the Camataca prince. In 
oonaequence Bat^aru^Hrumali-Naicker, taking with him the crowned princes 
proceeded to an interview with the Nisam, Abbai-l^ah, who wai rejoiced at 
fleeing them; and said, "We shall g^ve you your kingdom, but you must pay 
the stipulated present for the crown of thirty lacs of rupees ; and, according to 
ancient custom, three lacs of rupees annually, agreeably to the arrangement made with* 
the ,Mahrattas.** Then especially addressing Bangaru-T^rumali-Naicker, Abbot- 
Shak required from him an instrument in the hand writing of the crowned prince 
' Vyia-Cumara-Mutthu-WiruMoli-Naicker; adding many assurances of restoring him 
to the kingdom. He then set his troops within the fort in marching order; and, 
proceeding with his army, Abbot-Shah took with him Bangaru-TirumaluNoicker, 
and the crowned prince Vyia-€umara-TirumaIi~Naicker, saying, " You can return 
i^in after coming to Arcot.” Subsequently to their arriving at this place Sabder- 
Ali-Kkan died. As his children were young, the Nizam, Abbat’Shah, gave it in 
charge to Amvardi-Kkan, who was with him, to remain until the children of 
Sabder-Ali-Khan should be competent to manag;e the affairs of the government; as 
i^so to conduct the Camataca prince, V^ia-Cumara-Mutthu-Tirumaii-Naicker, to 
Trichinopoly, and to reinstate him, receiving and remitting the money of the instal- 
ment: the whole of which instructions he gave to AnavardirKhan, in the presence of 
Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker; and further directed AmvardUKhan to come back to 
him (the Nizam), when the whole of these affitirs should be adjusted. The Nizam 
then returned to his own dominions. 


The occurrences referred to in this Motion of the Camataca DyoMty, and the other 
manuscript just quoted, are inwoven with the details in the first book of Mr. Orme's Hutory 
of the Carnatic; to which the reader may refer for more accurate details of Mahomedan 
intriguea. On thoM points, Mr. Orme was the most likely to be the beat informed of the 
three writers; while in iheM native documents there ia more of minute specification 
regarding the especial affairs of the Madura kingdom. The name of the Nizam ia 
differently sj^lt m the two Manuscripts. It is the same peraon as is more usually kuown to 



£uropMii#bj til* title of Ninm*aI.M|lk,o who broofht the Pweim wurper Sliah-Tkemu. 
^ouli-I^haD egainet Delhi. A» Mr. Orme^s wor\c is pretty generally known, it is thought, 
oii^tbe whole, better simply to refer to himf than to occupy any larger portion of these 
{sages with differencet or agreements, whidi on a simple coinpAiison will be sufficiently 
apparent. 

, PANDION CHRONICLE, Chab. (I.-CARNATACA DYNASTY, Sn^ 15 . 

The translation of the Telugu Manuscript is continued. • 

Subsequently Bangaru-TirumaU-Naicker, addressing sai^to him, 

** If no exertion be made, how can the Nizam Abbas-Shah% orders be carried into 
effect?” to which question the other replied, “Very well, I will do as you wish; 
hut first the whole country must be reduced into subjection and proper order; and 
after some time, when all this business shall have been accomplished, 1 will conduct 
you to Trichinopoly, and seeing you reinstated, will then return to this place.” At 
the same time he appointed to Roja-Vijia.Cumara-Mutthtt-Ttrumali-Naicker a daily 
stipend of one hundred pagodas, and to Bangaru-Tirumali^Naicker one hundred 
rupees daily, which sums were paid. 

While things were in this situation, the people of Vengata-giri and Kaiastri 
did not pay their tribute- money ; and Anavardi-Khan, by consequence, proceeded 
to fight against them. Both of them joined their forces; and beat the Nabob’s 
army, greatly reducing its numbers. The Nabobs howdab also fell into their 
hands; which Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker perceiving, said to his own people, “We 
are the chief of an extensive country ; Vengata-giri and Kaiastri are our subordi- 
nate Zemindars; if, in our immediate presence, disgrace is done to the Nabob by 
these petty chiefs, can we quietly look on?” Saying thus, he turned his own 
howdah, and rushing down across the path, resisted and fought with Veng(da-giri 
and Kaiastri, when many men fell on both sides; and the forces of Vengata-'giri 
and Kaiastri were broken and scattered. Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker received two 


* Rb pro|>er mme mi An/-J«S. Det. Cat. ToL 8, p. m. Thb caiaeUlM the apeUtas of the eameie the 
CtmaUca Dy outy. % 

t See HUt. of MiUtuy Trunffictionip Sic, Vol. IptB. 1. 
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wounds; of which however Jie thought nothing, jbut ordered the notes of victory to. 
be sounded. The sc&ttered troops of the Nabob now rallied and joined themselves 
with his people ; and the whole, being formed into one body, returned to Arcot. ' • 
The Nabob Anavardi-Khan now considered within himself, “If I give the king* 
dom to those people, since BanganuTirumaU-Naicker has performed this feat of 
heroism, they will thenceforward value roe not, but will gain increasing strength.” 
Thus, regarding Bangaru-l'irumali-Naicker as a formidable rival, he sent his own' 

f 

people to him on the plea of dressing his wounds; and being influenced by 
jealousy of his bravery, and by a strong desire of usurping tbe kingdom as bis own, 

V 

which he was convinced he could not efiect so long as tbe other lived, he bid his 
physicians, when dressing and binding up the wounds of tbe patient, under pretext 
of administering intemal*medicine, to give him poison. The physicians accordingly 
mingled poison with his medicine; on taking which a violent purging and vomiting 
ensued, for the space of an hour, and he then expired. 

Under the desire of procuring to himself the Subah of*Arcot, {Anavardi-Khan) 
had also procured the assassination of the Nabob Sabder-Ali's children. Tbe scheme 
which he employed was to engage a band of Patans, who, under pretence of asking 
for arrears of pay, raised an altercation, and stabbed (the young prince). 

The relatives of Raja- Vijia-Cumara-Mutthu-Tirumali-Naicker becoming acquaint- 
ed with the deeds done by tbe Nabob Anavardi-Khan, said to the former, “ The 
Nabob Anavardi-Khan has got rid of your father, and of the children of Sabder. 
Ati-Khan; be assured that you cannot remain, for the Nabob will get quit of you 
also.” They accordingly took the crowned prince, Yijia-Cumara-MuUhu-Tirumali- 
Naicker, along with them; and leaving Arcot by night, brought him with them to 
Sivagangai. All the wives of Bangaru-Tirumali-Naicker entered the fire (that is, 
were burnt in the ^V/ttee-rite). Vijia-Cumara performed their funeral obsequies. 

Subsequently the Sethupathi and Sasivana-dever came, and rendered homage to 
Raja-Viiia-Cumara-Mutthu-Ttrumali-Naicker,stiy'm^, “You now alone remain the 
valuable ofispring of the Madura dynasty. That you have escaped and come hither 
is well. Had you remained at yonder place, then, with a view to usurp the kingdom, 
some convenient pretext would have^been found, on your cotuiijg of age, and he 
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irould Bave killed you. And now^should some better time happen, some legitimate 
ki^g may come, and on his making an equitable inquiry, your kingdom will revert 
{o ^ou. At presentfthere is no need for you to go any where.” And accordingly 
they settled him there; and, giving him every needful allowance, slaw that this was 
by him constantly received. 

, At some short interval afterwards Chunda-Saheb, getting himself released from the 
Mahrattas in the north, by whom he had been detained a prisoner, joined him.self 
with Inayithu-Modin-Khariy (Hidayet Mohy-u-'din,) and bringing him on, they both 
fell on the Arcot (country); and, during the battle that was fought, the Nabob 
AnavardLKhan was slain. His son Mahomed^ AU came and took refuge in Trichin- 
opoly. Thereupon Inayithu- Modin-Khan conquered Arcot. 


From a review of the events which we have now passed over, it will appear that there is 
an anachronism in the Pandion Chronicle in its brief mention pf the NTzam's visit, when it 
says ho left Maphitz^Khan and Mahomed^Ali in charge of TriehinQ| 9 oly and Madura; since 
these were the sons of Ana vardu Khan ^ and did not come publicly forward on the scene 
until some years afterwards. The statement that the Nizam took BangarumTiramall- 
Naicker to Arcot, in which the Carnalaca Dynasty and Telugu Manuscript agree, is not 
mentioned by Mr. Oniie, nor yet the battle with the Zemindars of Vencata^fjiri (or Tripetty) 
and Kalastri: in other respects there is a considerable harmony between his statements 
and those of these manuscripts. The reader will have readily perceived that Bungaru- 
Tirumali-Naicker was a mere plaything in the hands of the Nizam and Anavardi-Khan. 
In his peculiar situation he could indeed do nothing more than passively yield, though a 
better acquaintance w*ith the Mahomedati character would have taught him that he might 
preferably have continued to dwell in the woods than to trust to those wily men. The 
Nizam himself was a thorough -bred Machiavelian,and hx^proteg^.^ Anavardu Khan ^ vie hare 
•een had studied his example. Mr, Orme differs* from the manuscripts in stating that the 
Nizam uppt^iiited Coja Abdullah to the Nahobship, wlio was assassinated just before his 
intended departure from the Nizam's capital, and AnavarduKhan^ who was blamed for the 
assassination, was sent in his room. According to Mr. Orme, f the assassination of S id- 
Mahomed’ Khan^ SahderaliPs was so contrived that the blame rested with Mart iz- Aliy 
Fouzdar of Vellore, by whom the Patans were immediately engaged, but reverted to 
Ananvardi’Khan on MortiZ’Ali^^b^iw received again at court, without any attempt being 
made at punishment. Hence tha^ode of procuring the death of Bangaru^Tirumali^ 

* Hook 1. p. jfl, 5*2. 
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Naickctj though mentioned only by the Telugu MS. acquiree the greatest probability. 
The amount of the daily stipend to B mgarn^TIrntnali-Naicker and his son, is the aame^in 
the Carnataca Dynasty and Telugu MS. but reversed as to the persons receiving: on (Ids 
trifling point the former of the two is most likely the correct authority. There can be no 
doubt, that from the time when the father and son had put themselves in the power of the 
Mahomedaiis, they ceased, intentionally on the part of the latter, to be any thing more than 
mere stipendiaries. Whether the Mahraltas might have treated them be«tter is very ques- 
tionable. Those probably intended to imitate the conduct of Ekoji at Tanjore, had not th^ 
Nizam made his personal appearance. Mr. Orme says,* that the Mahraltas were sent at 
first by the Nizam, whose policy concurred with the applications received by the Mahraltas 
from Tanjore and Trichinopoly for help against Chunda-Saheb, at the time when, partly 
by treachery and partly by force, the latter had acquired authority over a great portion of 
the Madura country. 

As yet the British arms had not interfered in the affairs of the Carnatic and Madura : they 
had indeed sent an impolitic e^epedition against Tanjore ; but the French at Trichinopoly, 
under the subtle management of Mr. Dupleix, their chief, were already largely implicated. 
By their guarantee the ransom of Chunda-Saheb was settled with the Mahrattas; and they 
gave into the combination of Chunda-Saheb and Hidayet Mohy-u-^din (or Murzafa-jing) 
alike against the usurping Nabob of Arcot (who had slain Chunda-Saheb's relatives) and 
against Nazir^jimj^ eldest son of the late Nizam-ul-mulk^ and legitimate Soubah of the 
Dckhan. This combination is hinted at both in the Carnataca Dynasty and Telugu MS. 
and therefore adverted to here ; but the reader will find the details, with the treacherous and 
tragical results, fully stated in the first book of Mr. Orme's history of these and other con- 
nected transactions. 


PANDION CHRONICLE, Chap. 6.-CARNATACA DYNASTY, Sec. 18. 

Preparatory to entering on the illustration of the matters here referred to, it may be well 
to glance further at the advantages taken by the Mysoreans of the greatly disturbed state 
of affairs in the Madura kingdom. We therefore introduce a final extract, from the Memoir 
•f Appiya-Naicker family, omitting the Tamil. 


MYSORE AND OTHER AFFAIRS IN THE DINDIGUL PROVINCE. 


In consequence of Narasinga-Naickers impris(yin\$mt, his younger brother, Bcttana- 
Naicker, succeeded to the chieftainship. At that time the king of the Madura 
! L 
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capital, Vyia-Cumara.Mutthu-Tirui»ali'Naicker, Govindapaiyer,i\it$on of Bangaru- 
Tii^mali-Naicker s Dalavayi, Samapaiyer, Siva-ramaiyer, Ahnasvamiaiyer, these 
fouc persons, going te the capital of the Sethupathi, had an interview with him; and 
he brought with him Velleiyen-Servai-karen, and also some troops, and having 
summoned the seventy-two PalUya-Carers, the king was carried into the forest and 

tbere crowned. Hence, as having been crowned in the forest, he was usually styled 

• 

“ The forest-king;” and he (nominally) conducted the government. Bcttana- 
Naicker remained there during one month, and then, receiving permission, returned 
to Cannivadi. The period of his chieftainship was seven years. 

While his son Narasingama- Naicker was ruling the palliyam^ the Mysoreans 
came, and conquered all the palUyams. At that time Khan.Saheb was governor 
in the fort of Madura. Narasingama- Naicker went, in consequence, to Khan-Saheb; 
and paid attendance on him. While doing so, Subai- Valapaiyen assembled some 
people and horses in Dindigul, and halted with them at Vattal-Kundi; Khau-Saheb 
hearing this intelligence, gave some infantry and cavalry to Seru-Khan.Papu, and 
sent him away; who having come, before engaging with Valdpaiyer, spoke thus to 
Narasingama- Naicker, “The Mysoreans have conquered your paUiyam: heretofore 
you were an especially adopted child of the (Madura) lords, and were entitled by 
them Chinna-Maisuran. Now therefore, with a view of displaying your bravery, do 
you come on one side, and make the attack; and if you .so manage as that the 
(enemy's) camp is defeated and dispersed, then I will forthwith conduct you to your 
own town, and see you reinstated there.” In consequence Narasingama-Naicker 
went into the country of the Kallar (Collary) people, assembled and brought with 
him a small body of men, and both (himself and Seru-Khan) together assaulted 
the camp of Valapaiyer. In the contest the latter was wounded; and his camp, 
being broken up and defeated, took refuge in Dindigul. Thereupon Mallari-rayer, 
one of the suite of Sent- Khan- Papa, went and encamped before Dindigul; while 
Seru-Khan- Papa afterwards proceeded as far as to Narasingapur, belonging to the 
Cannivadi-palliyam. He then 'dicj^atched Bavani-Singu, with some infantry and 
cavalry, bidding him go and rtimtaXt Narasingama-Naicker, settle the country, and, 
having remained until good order was restored, then to return. By reason of this 
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atTangement Naratingama.Naicker was restored to the government of his- distsict; 
"WhWe Seru-Khan~Papu returned to Madura. Vfilapaiyer, who had been wounded^/' in 
battle, died of his wounds; and Mallari-rayer, who had pirrsued him, captvired 
Dindigul. At this time Rama- Naicker* * * § came to the government of Dindigui; 
who having summoned Narashigama- Naickcr, rated him -with seven thousand gold 
chakrams, as tribute: which sum he paid, and returned. Subsequently Mima, ofi 
the part of Hydef'-Ali-Naicken, came to Dindigul, and sending for Narasingama- 
Naicker, settled- his tribute at seven thousand gold chakrams; which sum he paid. 
Afterwards Syed-Saheb came to the government of Dindigul ; who summoned 
Narasingama-Naicker, and treating him with great contumely, settled his tribute 
at ten thousand gold chakrams; which sum Narusingama-Naiclicr accordingly paid. 

Subsequently the Mdha-rajamaniya, Rqja-Sri, the gentlemen of the Honorable 
Company, became the sole rulers; by whom the tribute, according to ancient 
custom, was fixed at ten thousand two hundred gold chakrams; at which rate the 

Dindigul collector, Macleod Rankin, Esq. and Esq. were accustomed to 

receive it. In the^time of Urgi, Esq. Narasingama-Naicker ■ was deified. 

The period of his rule was forty years. 


The narrative! then goes on to state that its writer was the son of the last- mentioned 
chief; and to give an account of the manner of his own employineut, by Mr. Ilurdis and 
Colonel Innis, as guide and pioneer, with his people, against the Virupiichi Puligar. 
These details, which are very minute, pertain to a later period than that to which our 
manuscripts bring us, and are considered to be irrelevant to the present work. 

The cluc:idation of the matters contained in the closing portions of our leading inanu- 
acripts may best bo conducted towards a conclusion by adding the remaining portion of the 
Telugu Manuscript, § whicli comes down to a somewhat later period than cither of ihs 
other two. It here follows. 


* Appnrently, by driving iway the other. This one seems to be a Mysore governor, 

f Native spelling — it may be W^nch. The name of the next foilowin^ellector is stated to be Mr. Hurdis. 

^ It is Art. xxvi. No. 1, p. xliv. Vul. 2 of Mr. Wilson's De8cripti\eJZatalogiie« 

§ This Manuscript is the one marked in Mr. Wilsoj^'s Descriptive Catalogue, Vel. 2, p xlvii, Art. xxxi. No; 1. It ia 
Erroneously cloised among Looal Tracts, in Tamil ; perhaps bemuse the book was labelled outside ** Tamnll ReyfeyutU** 

by some careless native : the three tracts contained in the book are liowever each one in the Telugu languages 
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^AMOMED-ALVS POLITICAL INTRIGUE AND ASSUMPTION OP 

MADURA. 


Subsequently Cbunda-Saheb came to Pondicherry, and entered into close unioi 
'Vith the French people; thence proceeding to lay siege to Trichinopoly. Altimu- 
kan (Alum-Khan), one of Chunda-Saheb’s adherents, having conquered the Mjidura 
and Tinnevelly countries, appointed his own son*in.law, named Muttimiya- Naiir- 
Khan, to the charge of them; and said to him, You know that from the time of our , 
ancestors, they have been servants employed by the Trichinopoly government, and 
myself also ; therefore this kingdom belongs not to us. The Camatacii monarch is 
now in the Maravcr's country; your business must be to call him thence; to see him 
crowned (or reinstated); and then to seek from him a (estate in fief) for your 

services.” Alum-Khan then proceeded to join himself with Chunda-Saheb’s army; 
and was killed in battle. They also destroyed Chunda-Saheb. Muttimiyana-Nazir- 
Khatiy according to the instructions of Alum-Khan, came to Ramnad ; and calling tha 
Sethupathi's chief minister {Piratani), who was named Vdleiyen-Servi-caren^ he 
brought him to Sivagangai; and there also calling Tandavaraya-piliay, the Piratani of 
Sasivarnajlcvtr, {paUiya-caren of Sivagangai,) he brought them both to Velleicuruchi ; 
and, taking thence Rya-Vi^ia.Cumara-Afuttku-Tirumali-Naicker, they brought him 
to the Madura capital; and, according to the former customary ordinance, Rq^a- Vtjia- 
Cumara-Mutthu-TirumalLNaicker received the sceptre from the hands of Ai'matcht, in 
the temple and presence of Minatchi and Suntaresvarer : and being mounted on an 
elephant, seated in a howdah, he made a public entry; after which he was crowned. 
All the Zemindars and Palliy a. carers paid homage: some of them offering a peculiar 
present of new garments;* and some brought presents of gold and silver flowers, 
showering them over him; and, prostrating themselves, rendered the honors usually 

* This kind uf vestment, when brong^ht,;!* waved round about the king way of incantation to keep 
off the effects of an evil-eye, and is then given to the attendants. In a lower degree, in marriages, 
and other solemn ceremonies, the cnstom is still in useS 
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ghreii to the diyinity. At the seme time the office of Piratani was giten to Alagafa- 
MtUhaliar, and he received the title of DahvoyhMvthaliar. The king thus ru^d 
two years, from Angira year down to Stri-muga year. *- „ 

In this position of affairs the Nabob, Mahomed'Ali-Khany who was in Trichinbpoly, 
lent one Asuphu'-iUnrSaktb,* a Mahotnedan pir (or saint), giving into bis band a 
hundred thousand rupees, and sent by him a written instrument, conveying to 
Mahomed^Miyat who had married the daughter of Mahomed-Khan.Mayam^ a jaghir 
oi 'Dimapur and Tiruvattur (Trivatore), village lands, and engaging to give fifty 
thousand rupees, with a jaghir of one hundred thousand rupees, to the aforesaid 
Mahomed’ Miya. The Mahomedan pir was instructed to tamper with the said 
Alahomed’Miya^ aided by these arguments, with the view of engaging him to a 
treacherous seizure of the king. Alahomed-Khan’Mayana (the father-in-law) agreed 
to these terms; and the negociation becoming known to Hussein.Khan-Mayana, the 
elder brother of Mahomed’Khan’^ayana ; he was very angry with his brother, and 
said, *^From the time of our great forefathers, (our family) have served these Carna- 
taca lords, and have lived on their bounty; if now we act treacherously towards them, 
it will not be pleasing to the Deity ; neither will it be acceptable to men : nor will the 
«vil fame of such a proceeding ever depart.” On making this remonstrance, he forth- 
with ordered his family and personal attendants to be in readiness; and then pro- 
ceeded to an audience of the king, making known to him, that should he remain here, 
he was in danger of evil machinations, instigated by emissaries from the Nabob; 
adding, In a suitable time your kingdom will come to you : at this time it seems 
advisable and needful that you should remove hence.” On conveying this informa- 
tion, he, without a moment’s delay, took the king with him, protected by his own 
armed people: and leaving the king (at Velleicuruchi) took his leave of the king; but 
declined any such interview with his brother, and went away direct to his oytn jaghir 
at Koh*i.kudi (on the western frontier). The Nabob then usurped the kingdom. 


* The Tvlugtt letters snke oat the naiae Opmmfdm-SiAek. 


^lum-Khan ii somewhat favorably represented by Mr. Orme, and he does not here 
aptoear to disadvantage. His head was taken off by a cannon shot, in a skirmish * against 
Mqor Lawrence and Captain Clive. On looking a little more closely at the original of the 
A^flion Cbrouicle, we*6nd it is said that he went and joined himself to Chunda-Sabeb, and 
perished in a dispute. Chunda-Saheb was compelled to surrender himself a prisoner; and. 
by a singular t complication of contending interests, was beheaded, after haring richly 
merited his fate. The intrigue of Makomed-Ali deserves attention. In time past much has 
hjpen said about the British assumption of the Carnatic. It may be well therefore to consider 
tiMturely in what way Anavardt-Khan, and his son Malumed~Ali, cams by their territorial 
possessions. The details have been given. • 


FALLEN ESTATE OF THE MADURA ROYAL-FAMILY. 


As Velkicuruchi was near to Madura, tb« Sethupathi sent his Piratani to say te 
the king that the Nabob would do him mischief there; and called hiih away alone 
with the utmost speed: he then built for the king a palace v^TDertha-sainam, near 

V 

to Ramnad, and gave up to him the village called Vira-Soren. Besides which he 
gave him household e.xpen8es, and supplied him with furniture, and every other 
necessary. Such being the case, in the month Vyasi of Nandana year, the Nabob 
sent Unamd’Ullam-Khan with orders to take the Ramnad and Sivagangai districts, 
adding, As the Madura and Trichinopoly raja is concealed in that country, and, as 
we have taken possession of his kingdom, by his means some mischief may befall us: 
therefore that man must not be allowed to remain alive.” According to these 
instructions the Nabob’s son came, and, while being about to take the Ramnad fort, 
be bad despatched karcarras (messengers) to find out ythexe Rqja-Vijia-Mutthu- 
Cumari-ltrumali'Naicker was staying; and, when on the point of despatching a 
battalion and some troopers to take the king, the messengers which the latter had 
instructed to proceed to Baiunad to gather intelligence heard this intended 
proceeding, and forthwith reported it to the king. Immediately on learning this 
news the king had post-horses prepared, with elephants, and camels for the 

• HIM. MU. Tim. Vol. 1, B. Ui. p. SIS. 
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bilggage; and, patting the females belonging to^is family in palanquitis, he set hut? 
that same night : he* went into the western district, and calling the people of 
Kallar-md (the coilaries), proceeded to the Palliyom of the chief Tirumaii.Kandapa- 
^aicktr, who came forth to meet biin at its boundary, and bringing gold and silver 
flowers, which he scattered at the king's feet: then prostrating himself and doing 
homage, said, “ My lord, this district is your gift; therefore you may remain here;” 
and then, escorting him, he built for him a residence, and gave over to him thk- 
village of Tekum-patti. Besides which he supplied the king with household 
expenses and needful furniture; while he himself went twice a day to the palace, 
and paying homage, waited in respectful attendance for more than one hour; and 
then taking leave, was accustomed to return to his own house. This intercourse of 
respectful duty, accordidg to his obligations, he steadily continued. 

After the king had remained there a Jong time, “ Maha~raja-Sr ’i, the Honorable 
Lord Pigot,”-' arrived at Madras, and the king hearing that he was about to proceed 
to Tanjore, to crown ai^d restore to Tollaja~raja that kingdom; he sent the Dalav'ayi. 
Miiiatchi-Naicker to the Lord Saheb; who procured an interview with his lordship, 
by means of the Dubash, Mutthu.Krishna-Muthaliar. His lordship was very 

I 

gracious; and, having inquired into the matters of antiquity, which he noted down, 
he caused two hundred pagodas to be given for expenses, saying, “ After going to 
Tanjore, and seeing that king crowned, 1 return to this place; and then proceeding te 
Trichinopoly, 1 will send for your king, and will do for your king according to what 
1 am now about to do at Tanjore. Until my return you will remain here.” The 
Lord Saheb thereupon proceeded to Tanjore; and, having crowned the king, returned 
to the town (of Madras^, where, by^the treachery of the. persons at that plaice, his 
lordship died. Minatchi-Naicker, on learning this intelligence, considered it no.loixge.r 
safe to remain there; and quitting it, came to the town of Kandapa-Naicker, and 
reported all past occurrences personally to Raja-Vijia-Cumara-MuUhu-Tirumaii- 
Naicker. After remaining there some time longer, Rvja.\ijuf-Cumara-Mutthu- 
Tirumali-Nakker was deified, in the twenty-third day of Margati month of YevaU 
Mtnbi year. 

His son Rya^ Vitvamlha-I^aickcr, according to Usag^, succeeded him. The Poli- 



I}rtmaU-Kattdapa~Naickert^Bodei-Naicker, Irachiki^Naicker, Ydambaie^ 
licAer, Aftpachi-Kaounden, Uttapa-Naicker, all assembled, tmd agreeably to the 
statutes aod ordinanpes of the capital, anoioted and- installed (the successor). The 
aforesaid Fa/liya-Carers brought siWer and gold flowers, which they strewed at his feet ; 
and made the ceremony of waving new garments around him: they then prostrated 
themselves, and having rendered homage, presented the usual donations, or offerings. 
*(The installed prince) gave vestments to all of them, and dismissed them. One year 
afterwards all the before«mentioued Paltiya-Cnrers again assembled, and conctucted 
the marriage ceremonies of Riffa- VisoanathtuNaicker, who remained at that place 
during the space of six years. 

Subsequently to this period the country came under the authority of the Company’s 
people; who, according to ancient rights and privileges, gave up their districts to the 
Sethupathi, the Sivagangai (chief), and others. And afterwards calling for the 
Zemindar, according to prescriptive right, they gave up t^ him Vell^ftruchi, The 
name of his son is Raja. Vjia.Cumara- Vuivanatha-Bangai^,^ 'ifUmaU. Naicker. 


The latest notice which we have met with of this family is in one of the kfirtanjeya 
MSS. containing copy of a certificate by fourBramins; which represents the last-mentioned 
of the royal race as then a personal sdppliant at Madras. We give a translation of the 
document entire ; because what Is repetkion may serve instead of any resume of our own 
as to the whole dynasty; and also because' the rest is best stated in its own manner. 


TO THE COMPANY-SIRCAR. 

In the year 1820, the month of December, the sixteenth day, the following testimony 

was written, and delivered by the four undermentioned persons; that is to say — 

SenbagaSuntera-Pattar 1 of the line of Bramins established 

Mirtatyeya.PaUar } by Vicrama-Pandim. 

Kupu-Pattar ■) „ , . 

,, , « . ^ of the line of Kuiategara. 

Minatchunotha-PaUar } 

These four persons being superintendents of the temple of 3//nnfc/ii uxidSundaresvarer, 
of the Madura division, of the Mada-I^ulam-Talak, having been directed to write aa 
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account of tlir. affairs ' of those who ruled in )he Camataca kingdom, we ha^e^ 
agreeably to this order, written as follows. ^ 

According to books written by our forefathers, and to traditiqps delivered by them 
.verbally, and heard by us, we know and write to the ensuing purport. 

In the S.S. 1481, in the Sitlarti year, according to permission from the Rayer, the 
lords who ruled the kingdom were as here specitied. 

« 

The son of C<Miya-Nagama.Naicktr was Visvcnatha~Naicker. His son was’ 
Kit^napa.NHtcker. His son was Virapa.Na'tcker. His son was Cumara-Kistnapa- 
tNaicktr. His younger brother was Visoapa.Naickcr. His younger brother was 
CasturLRangapa^Naicker. The son of the above Visvapa~I^aicker was Mutthu- 
Kislaapa' Naicker, His son was Mutthu- Virapa-I^ an ker. His younger brotlier was 
Tirumali-Savuri. His son was Mutthu- Virupa- Quicker. His son was Choka.Nathn- 
Naicker. His son was Runga-Kistna-Mutthu-Virapa-Nunker, His son wasV/)7fl- 
Ranga-Choktp-natha-Nairl^er, whs being a child, his grandmother, the crowned wife 
of the above Choku-iiuJ^'^nt-Nuicker, named Mangamal, ruled the kingdom. After 
that, the said Vyia-Ronga-ChokfuNathu-Naicker himself ruled. As he had no child, 
his royal wife Alinutchi.Auininl, assuming the crown, her brother VeucaUt.Perumal- 
Nuicker ruled the couiitry. Thus during one hundred and eighty years the Carna- 
taca lords were reigning. In the S.S. 1680, m the Sittarti year, Chanda-Saheb and 
Badeh'Saheb, in the time of disturbance, took possession of the Carnataca (kingdom). 
At that time Vijiu-Cumara.Mutthu-Tirumali-^aickery the son of Rungaru-Tirumali- 
Naicker^ a relative of Minutchi-Aminal, was in Madura. Then the Piratani of the 
Sethupathi, named Ve/ieiyen-servi-karen, and the Piratani of Udiya-dever, named 
lundavaraya'pillay, conducted the aforesaid Vijia-Cumara, and placed him in VeUei- 
curchi, a .village belonging to the Sivagangai Zemindary. As the family and rela- 
tives of the said Vijia-Cumara were very numerous, the before-mentioned persons 
gave to these, for the purpose of maintenance, some villages and connected lands. 
The names of these villages which were made over to them are the following : 

\ira-solen, in the Ramnad Zemindary. Velkicurchi, as above, in the Sivaganga 
Zemindary. Setteicurchi, in the Bodeknaicken ZemiuiLaiy. Tegampetti, in the Kanda- 
man-naicken Zemindary. They had ndw been thirteen years and six months in Vellei- 
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ehi, when the fort of Madura)>'w^ich had been taken by Cope-Saheb, with the aid< 
od^he Mysoreans, was retaken by the before-mentioned two persons ; that is VtlUiyen- 
^tervi-Karen and Te^^varaya-piUmy, who drove Cope-Saheb away, and entered 
Madura. They then brought the aforesaid Vijia-Cumara from VelieKurchi, and in 
Margali month of Angirasa year had him crowned. He ruled six months, in the 
Carmtaca fashion, down to Strimuga year; and while so ruling, Myana, Aiantim^a, 
Imd Nabi-Kkan, these three persons, dismissed the above-mentioned Naicker, sent him 
to Velleicurchi, and took possession of the fort with the kingdom of Madura. * The 
ion of Vijia~Cumara-MuUhu-TirumaU-Naickery who was in the above-mentioned Pic//ei- 
curchi, was Visvanatha-Naicker. His son was Vijia-Cumara- Visvamtha-Bangaru- 
TirumcUi-Naicker. He is now waiting in attendance at Ckennapalnam (Madras) . 
His brothers, and all the people of his family, are at Velleicarchi. Among the four 
villages that were assigned to them for their maintenance, Vira-Sokn village of the 
Ramnad Zemindary, and Setteicurcbi in Bodei-Naicker ^emindary,^being taken 
away by the Zemindars, the said family suffer great distre^^^tVT want of sufficient 
maintenance. There are also others of the Carnataca race.~This account we give 
with our. full assent and belief. 

Tbese„preseots are written and delivered as testimonies, in coAsequence of inquiries 
sent from the Sircar at Chcnnapatnam jjhgarding the Carnataca rule at Madura. 

{ 


The remaining' details in the clonings portion of the Pandion Chronicle will not further 
demand much obserTation. Cook-Saheb (spelt according to the orig^inal) denotes Captain 
Cope. Mr. Orme represents him as besieging the fort of Madura with insufficient means, 
and suffering a severe* repulse,- compelling him to raise the siege. The aucouiit hy Mr. 
Orme of the attack by the Collaries on Colonel Heron’s army in the passt is highly 

graphical and interesting. Other matters are local and not very important. Colonel 
Preston entered the fort by breaching and storming it on the north-west angle, where a 
new wall, still called Preston’s battery , exists; and an eighteen-pounder shot, fired during this 
attack, still sticks in the wall over the north, or Trichiriopoly, gate. Any minute statement 
of particulars however on these points, .besides being found elsewhere, is not the object of 
this work, which is rather iiL.inu?trate the ancient history of the kingdom, by general, 

% ^ 
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outlioM, m connexion with the manners, morab, and^eaLHoienb of the people, down to''^ 
period where bwtoriani of the Mahomedan and British Military transactions hare taken up 
the recital. This object, with one exception, u now completed. / 

That exception relates to the dates, especially at the remoter periods, in which then ft 
opme discrepancy and confusion in the various native authorities adduced, if however the 
reader, who may think the matter of any importance, will take the pains to mark down the 
various dates to be met with, in the Salivakana-Sagartam era, treatin|^ them as specified 
Vol. 2, p. 122, he will perceive that the disaKreeraents are not extreme, with a few exceptions 
in this hifi'her dates. And we do not know that by any effort we could come at a nearer 
approximation to a decision than is attempted in the page just referred to; though the 
adjfistment is there allowed to remain open. We trust we now may, with the reader's 
permission, consider the point as settled to the best of our means and ability. If any thing 
further be attempted, it must be by consulting accurate copies of the most anobnt 
inscriptions. 


As regard^ the historici^l and moral bearing of this work, the reader will doubtless 
have perceived mudh, ^4he past state of the people, to regret, or to deplore. Still 
do they remain ignorhnt, superstitious, and prostrate before the dogmas and absurd 
puerilities inculcated by Bramins. Education, if conducted on the principles of 
true knowledge and sbience, may do much for them. But to teach them merely 
their own shasters, and allow of nothing elseX will be of little benefit to them, or be 
worse than useless. Human science, or the ^gbest attainments of merely human 
wisdom, can do them little good in raisini^ the moral tone of their minds, and 
emancipating them from degrading smd enervating superstitions, or slavish prejudices. 
The Christian religion, taught directly in iU plainness, simplicity, puri^, and power, has 
hitherto, in past experience, been found to be the only lever than can raise the moral 
tone of a nation's mind; and impart to them a dignified position, in a general 
comparison with their species. Those who believe in the divine authority of the 
Christian religion, are bound, by the very admission, to regard it as an emanation 
of infinitely superior wisdom to any thing that is merely earthly; and by necessity 
not given in vain, or without an existing necessity, and an express adaptation to 
the design' in view, with an apparatus of means to'fecure the full application of 
power when properly employed. ' For to admit a divine origin, and an emana* 



tittb infinite wisdom, not possesain^^ such attributes, must be a singohtp 
Monsisteney of belief, or very f;reat error of judgmeut; while, by a manifest 
eintradictian, that which is formally admitted to hs dfvine, must be practically 
Regarded and treatol aa not level even to the limited atteii^meat of wisdom which 
18 merely human; for even hutnao wisdom never avp ws an eody and seeks 
attainmeirt, without the use of adequate means. But the express design of the 
Christian Revelation is to' raise the tone, in morals and sentiment, of mankind at 
large, as a necessary ultimate end; though not the chief end, which is higher stUl. 
To avow therefore a belief of the Christian religion, and yet to be opposed to its 

dissemination, by all legitimate and honorable means, among the natives, must be 

• • 

either positive and known disingenuousness, or else an evidence of a state of intellect 
certainly not enviable. 

Political or private interests may indeed interfere, anfi tend to produce such 
a sophism of the mind as we have adverted to. Whether they ought, or ought 
not, to do so, is a question on which we shall waste -no words: it bmng well 
known to be a hopeless effort to attempt to persuade any one to an induction 
opposed to known interests. Changes, ia this matter, are 'only to be wrought 
by the express agency of Divine Providence, or the gradual force and expansion 
of public opinion, bearing on public concerns. We are however satisfied that to 
diffuse knowledge, founded on unexceptionable testimony — the most unexception^ 
able being unforced confession — is the direct means of producing that impression 
on the public mind, which, sooner or later, will surely exert its own moral force, and 
break through obstacles, by gradual and well prepared changes; such as, viewed at 
an earlier period, would appear to be impossible, as being impeded by obstacles, 
considered to be impregnable, or insurmountable. India, within the short compass of 
the present century, has witnessed some of these great moral changes; and, before 
the close of the century, it may very possibly witness many more. 

In oases where a direct and avowed denial is made of the divine origin of Chris* 
tianity, there is more of consistency, though to us unenviable, in speculatively arguing 
against, and practically impeding, its dissemination. Most of the obstacles thrown 
in the way, by overt acts or proceedings of Europeans, have in reality resulted from 
act. ti. fit* 
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this source, though the origin has frequently not been defined by its true name. It is 
however incumbent on all, who may be conscibus of denying or disbelieving the 
divine origin of the ameliorating system which we plead for, without having aerioo^iy 
investig^ated its claims, to remember that it possesses a body of eVtemal testimony an^ 
internal evidence which challenges candid inquiry; and the result is always 
perfectly sore. A thinking individual of such a class, we should suppose, cannot but 
perceive, on attention, that he owes bis own proud station above millions cf 
idola^rs around him to the elevated tone of a nation’s mind, raised by the Christu 
unity of others, and lifting him along with it; even as a vessel is raised by the 
flowing, tide, on which it merely Boats, without forming an integral portion. 
Universal experience ought to be his teacher. 

Europeans have also a further responsibility resting on them, as regards the 
indirect, but very powerful, influence of their example. Do they consider the term 
Feringhi in that sense wherein it used to be, and still is partially, employed by 
natives to be a reproacli? then let them universally rise above the level of the 
vices, which used to mark the Feringhis of former days, and exhibit the moral 
influence of goodness ; always powerful; very perceptible by natives ; and quite as 
lovely as awful iu their view. Public bodies of men who have the amelioratinsr the 
condition of the more degraded portions of the human race for tlieir object, may be 
encouraged by knowing that Hinduism is self-contradictory, and self-destructive, 
when brought into contact with scriptural light and knowledge. It then admits its 
own inferiority, and only shelters itself behind a rampart of ancient custom, 
prejudice, and family interests; but has no unity or integrity in itself. Hinduism 
is yet a giant in dimensions; but without nerve: it i.s already seen to rest on 
certain public props, mercifully extended to it; but whenever an impartial policy, 
and public wisdom, aided or induced by changes of public opinion, shall see it to be 
flt or expedient to withdraw them, and leave the giant to walk alone, then, in a 
strong epileptic fit, will Hinduism fall to the groiund, crushed and dismembered by 
its own weight; to rise, to live, and breathe, again no more. 
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AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE EARLIEST LOCATION OF^ 
MANKIND AFTER THE DELUGE. 

• I 

In ih^ first volume, at p. l4^, and again at p. some intimations were given, leading 
an implied doub* whether the inore common opinion, as to the earliest location oF tlie 
jn of Noah suhsequently to the flood, he the correct one. * It may he needful, for the 
s*ike of some readers, to observe, that this doubt is not there hinted at for the first time, as 
will immedia^ W be perceptible; and, also, that the question is not, whether the inspired 
book of Genesis says that the ark rested on the mountains of .Ararat, since that is unques* 
tioiiable, but whether Mount Masis, in Armenia, also called in the present day Ardagh, or 
<4 fTin^onr Mountain, and usually considered to be the scriptural Ararat, be, in reality, the 
precise oioality designated, and meant to be designated, by the sacred writer. Were the 
latter pnnt free from doubt or difficulty, the question must be considered as settled at once. 
But such IS not the case* and we purpose to bestow a little space to the discussion of the 
subject. 

The learned Dr. Shuckford, in his elaborate and valuable Work on the connexion of 
sacred and prolane history, has adduced some reasons for an opinion contrary to the 
received one; inducing him to fix the site of the true Ararat in Bactria, or Cashgar; or* 
more generally speaking, somewhere near the northern boundaries of Hindustan. His 
inductive proofs are, first and chiefly, that the sacred historian expressly says, (Gen. xi. 
that the first emigrants journeyed from the east^* till they found a plain in the land of 
Shinar, and dwelt there.'^ But the Armenian mountain is almost due north of the land 
of Shinar, or plain of Babylon. The second indicatioS is, that no mention whatever is 
made of Noah among the turbulent settlers at Babel, who being alive till after that epoch, 
would doubtless have been mentioned had he been there. Hence Dr. Shuckford observes 
that some authors have supposed Ararat to be some of the mountains to the north of India, 
where they think the ark rested, and that Noah settled there: while part only of his 
descendants travelled to Shinar ; to which latter portion the sacred historian confines his record, 
as that only which was immediately connected with the particular filmily to be the leading 
fheme of bis writings. The reasobti tending to support the opinion that the earliest locatiob 
of Noah's descendants was north of India, are ^ following ones:— It affords a plain and 
simple interpretetioti of the Mosaic narraUve— is supported by ancient western testimonies — 
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•giMi with lODM ClnldMii tndUioiii— with the early aooounte of the Chinee ei end wMi- 
aogMeerly AMyrien treitigeo. The iefetenoefrom Serf^tute il direct: firom the moiniteiMfe 
dietriot north of Indk, the fint migratory portion of mankmd, proceeding towaidi SbiaaC» 
would journey ** from the eaet.^ Ancient weetem teetimoniee are , brought from Porthw 
GatO) and Juetm. Thefireteaya, Two hundred and fifty year* before Ninua the earth Wme 
oreifiowed with waters^ and mankind began again in Sk^a-Seytkia.'* Juetin intimate* that 
the Gk^tbian* might contend for priority of origin widi the most ancient nation* of the 
world. Now SagaSeytkia i* in the *ame latitude with Bactria, between the Caapian* 
aea and ImauSt north of Mount Parapamsua. Further, Chaldean traditions say, that 
when ^UattfArtM (or Noah) came out of the ark, with hi* wife and daughter, fuid the pilot of 
the ark, he oAnred aacrifioe to God: after which they disappeared, nor were seen again; 
but the son* of Xiauthrua journeyed toward* Babylonia, wlwre they built Babylon, and 
< other oitiM. Beside*, the Chinese history and tradition* favor the like conclusion: they 
say that FoAt (or Noah) had no father ; that he carefiilly bred seven sorts of creatures, 
which he was accustomed to sacrifice to the pervading spirit of the universe, deriving 
thence his name; and that h* settled in the province of Xeuai, the north-west province of 
China. Dr. Shndcford, who draws these statements from Martini, Hist. Sinica,* Le 
Compies,^ Memoir of China, and Couplets Confucius,} infers, that the being without father, 
denotes the first man after the deluge; that the sacrifice is the same thing as is conspicuous 
in the Mosaic acconnt.of Noah; and notes, that the north-west province of China is near 
the supposed site of Ararat, on the north of India. Lastly, some early accounts represent 
Ninus and Semiramis, about three hundred year* after the dispersion of Nimrod’s people 
from Babel, as attacking the region of the east, with the united forces of that dispersion, 
yet finding the nations about Bactria fully able to resist and repel all their armies ; whence 
follows the direct inference, that Bactria must have had an organized, and a warlike, people 
earlier than themselves. From the whole Dr. Shuokford§ oonolndes, that Noah came out of 
the ark near Saga-Scytkiay on the hills beyond Bactria, north of India ; where he lived to 
an advanced age, giving those of his posterity near him the benefit of bis counsels and care; 
that part of his posterity spread down, to India on the south ; part penetrated east to China, 
peopled Scythia, and the more northern continent ; thence passing over to North America : 
and be wis^ that we could obtain a more thorough insight into the antiquities and records 
nf the primitive nations, if there be any such records extant. It may be noted, that these 
ooncluuons were formed nearly a^ntury before the field' of Sanscrit literature wm opened 
to ISnropeans; and the learnt writer in one place || speaks of Indian writings as lost; 
induding under one generic term both Hindus and Chinese. 

These arguments have not, we believe, been fully adverted to, by those who have denied 
the inferential conclusion. The absence of Noah fiiom Babel has bMn admitted, but it ha* 
been said, ** that it was more consistent with the character and situatkm of Noah to sit 
dokrn to the quiet enjoyment of the rest of bis days in the cultivation of bis vineyard in 
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**, AnneftiWy uid ia devout eofiteq^ptetion of ^wful feone bo had witnoaoedy and of |tif 
*f ^wn signal favor with the Almightji, tbatl ^ take pert in the turbulent meaeure^ of bw 
children, which could not but reipipd him of the violenco and wickednew of the 
former world.'’* It bee also been thought ^at plausible traditions of the anc^nts, or 
of the Chinese, are vaAly overborne by those which refer us directly to Armenia.’’'^ 

The argument which proceeds on the simple and direct interpretation of the Mosaic 
account — ** they journeyed from the east’’ — being considered the strongest, has received the 
most attentive discussion. A glance at the map is sufficient to shew, that the commonly 
Bsceived Ararat is somewhat west, as well as north, of the plain of Shinar. Mr. Bryau( gets 
over this difficulty, by supposing that a part of the race of Noah took their departure from 
(Armenian) Ararat, towards the east in the firat instance, that next they took atiAnand 
bent their course southerly, and then retrograding, finally came “ from the east’’ to Shinar. 
Hence his implied paraphrase necessarily is, “ And it came to pass, as they joprneyed” 
(towards the east, and then towards the south, they altered their course, and came) “ from 
the east.’’ Such a mode of supposition accords with a spirit of hypothesis too much indul> 
ged by Mr. Bryant; but in this instance he has not been approved, or followed. Mr. Faber, 
in his “ Origin of Pagan idolatry,” rejects such a mode of paraphrase; but seeks to support 
the general conclusion, in harmony with the common opinion, by arguments drawn from 
Biblical criticism. Ho translates the Hebrew word, rendered “ from the east,” by “ before,” 
or ’’from the first.” He says that the Septuagint renders Ararat by the word Armenia, 
and he derives an argument from a passage in one of the Hebrew, prophets which speaks of 
forces drawn from Ararat, Minni, and Ashchenaz against Babylon, and coming from the 
north. 

Before wo enter on some consideration of these criticisms, we may further note, that the 
received opinion, 'which both Mr. Bryant and Mr. Faber support, numbers also the authorities 
of Abydenus, Nicolaus Damascenus, and, above all, Josephus. Berosus also (who lived in the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus) says that the ark rested on one of the mountains of Armenia. 
If we allude to such modern travellers -as Morier, Sir R. Kerr Porter, and tbe amiable and 
much lamented Rev. Heury Marty n, who have fallen in with the common opinion, it ismerely to 
note, that they appear to have done so without particular inquiry; by receiving that opinion 
as fully established. Some stress has been laid on the position, that Josephus most have 
known the opinion of his countrymen, the people of J udea ; which may be granted, even 
while doubting whether they were the most competent jufees on such a point ; unless dear 
evidence of tradition, from Abraham down to the great Hebrew legislator, could be shown, 
proving that by Ararat, tbe latter intended to denote tbe mountain in Armenia. It may also 
be noted, in perfect fairness to the question, that Father Chamich’s History of Armenia, 
translated by Mr. Johannes Avdall, end published in Calcutta a few years since, assumes, as 
a matter of course, that the ark rested on a mountain of Armenia : but then this writer is 
very modern ; and his own derivation of the term Ararat (as applied to the whole land of 
Armenia) is from Aiah, an ancient kidg, which militates to some extent against tbe com- 
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moa opinion. Still, so completely is the origin of this tradition lost' in the night of h'y-giorne ^ 
tinse, that (apart from Scripture) there is more strengfli perhaps arising out of the simple 
fact of such' a tradition, Hhan from any other source ; and were the Armenian tradition only 
balanced by Chinese tradition, we should probably ourselves also feel inclined to give the 
former the preference. 

But now if we examine the Mosaic record, and first in connexion with Mr.^^Faber s criticism 
on Gen. xi. 2, we cannot but note that the prefix mem usually signifies fronts or out of^ and not 
before f at least in the sense of Urn?; as also that the word mikbdem, is literally and" most- 
naturally rendered from (or out of) the east,^^ as by our authorized version, while admit<t^^ 
ting eastward/' perhaps incorrectly, into the margin. The Septuagint renders the word 
by aj^o^anatolon,^^ from the eastern parts;” the Vulgate by de oriente, from the east*/' and 
J unius and Tremelius (the most critical of Latin versions) by ab oriente^ Let it be granted, on 
^ the-authoaity of the first rate critic, Bochart, quoting Habakkuk, chap. i. 12, that in this passage 
the same word mikedem, cannot be so literally rendered without embarrassment to the sense ; 
yet still the conclusion only is, that in Hebrew, as in all other languages, words have a figure- 
live and poetical meaning, a|| well as a plain and literal one ; and we cannot hastily concede 
the figurative and poetical sense, in so plain and simple a narrative, and in a style so simple 
and unadorned, as that of the book of Genesis. It is every way most probable, that 
the plain . literal sense is to. be taken in the Mosaic record; even as without hesitation 
we naturally accept the figurative one, in the high and fervid poetry of the prophet; 
who, in his use of poetry and metaphor, is even distinguished among others of the 
minor prophets. Add further the consideration that, in a language known to have 
undergone such changes as did the very ancient Hebrew, a word adduced from so compara- 
tively late an authority as^the book of Habakkuk, is not an entirely safe criterion by which to 
judge of the proper use of a word in the more primitive book of Genesis. The reference of 
Mr. Faber in confirmation of his criticism, to Oen. ii. 14, if we perfectly understand it, 
neither seems^to be accurate, nor yet in point. He says, ^^The word, ill rendered in our 
English translation from the eaet^ denotes before^ in the sense of time or place ; when used 
to describe the course of the Hiddekel, it intimated— that that river flowed before Assyria, 
not to the eastward of iij*^ The reference is to Oen. ii. 14— The third river is Hiddekel : that 
is it which goeth toward the east of Assyria^ Here the word is not mikedem, but kiumath, 
Kidmath asshur ; rendered ad orientem Assyriam by Junius and Tremelius, though the 
Septuagint and Vulgate^ive the^g^me rendering as Mr. Faber. The word occurs in Oen; 
XXV. 6.—** Eastward into the east country,’’ Kidmath el-eretz Kedem, where the sen«e cannot 
well be mistaken. But being a different, though kindred word, it- weighs nothing in as- 
certaining the meaning of mikedem: Notwithstanding, Mr. Faber adds, immediately after 
Uie sentence just before quoted', And bore it teaches us in a manner exactly agreeable to 
the general context of the history*, net that the builders of the tower discovered the plain 
‘‘ as they journeyed from the east^ but as they first journeyed ; that is to say, in the course 
of their first general migration from Ararat, (in Armenia,) near which they would doubt- 
less remain after the flood, until their numbers had sufficiently increased for .the forming 
of new settlements. In this sense accordingly the passage , is rightly understood by 
Josephus, who says not a single syllable respectcng any supposed journey from the east 
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blit sittply intimates that when men 6rst ventured to descend from the bi^b {ground whef#'* 
the ark bad rested, they travelled t(f the plain of Shinar, which was the first country that 
^«they planted;* It here seems to }» assumed that the site of Eden* and the restinfp place* 
of the ark, were the same, which we believe hM not, and cannot be proved; nor can we 
adiflit the identity. And the silence of Josephus neither affirms nor contradicts the sacred* 
writer; or rather he affirms, because he does not contradict; and if he were to contradict, 
his authority would be worth nothing : the sacred writer « independent of Josephus, must be 
taken on bis own plain and direct meaning, whatever that meaning be. And when Josephus 
^speaks of the^ first country planted, the plain construction is, by those who travelled to^ 
Shina?} neither asserting a universal migration, nor denying a previous location. 

We may now turn to Gen. viii. 4, 6, where it is said, The ark rested — on the mountpina 
of Ararat;** and the tops of the mountains were seen.** Hence the common mode of 
alluding to Ararat, as if one mountain, is plainly inaccurate. The original bears out this 
plural rendering, being hareyi Ararat, and raabheyi-hehariw. The Septuagint certainly 
does not here render this word Ararat by Armenia, but simply by ta horee ta Ararat^ th*a 
Ararat mountains.** Junius and 'rremelius read super uno mou^ium Araraii^ “ upon one 
of the mountains of Ararat.** But the inspired Hebrew text plainly rendered does not>, in 
our view at least, appear to accord with the received, or common, Mount Ararat. This haa 
indeed two peaks, or the greater and lesser Ararat ; and according to angular measurements 
from Erivan, made by Captain (now Colonel) Monteith, the distance between the two 
peaks is twelve thousand yards, with a cleft or glen between; but it is still singular and 
solitary in its grandeur. We might, in passing, perhaps advert to the great difference in 
height between the Himalaya mountains, and others in the same province, compared with 
Mount Masis; being not less than from fifteen thousand to eighteen tljousand feet, or the whole 
difference in some cases, and mote than the difference in others, between the level of Swit- 
zerland and the top of Mont Blanc; a consideration that may weigh in the scale of proba- 
bilities \vl>en the subsiding waters of a deluge are in question. Does then such a mountain as 
Ardagh in Armenia, of nine thousand six hutidred feet elevation,' appear fully to answer the 
indications of the sacred writings f Let it be compared, for instance, with the many tops or peaks 
of Himalaya, in the great northern range of mountains; and then let it be decided which best 
answers to the indicathm? It is true that from the greater Ararat (so called) some smaller 
mountains run off, or, as described by Sir R. K. Porter, start from the sides, like branches 
from the root of a tree.’* But the metaphor used impli^i comparative insignificance. All 
travellers, struck with the grandeur in that region of the assumed Ararat, coosider it as 
one mountain, scarcely noticing the puny offsets. But Himalaya,, with its many peaks, is a 
stupendous elevation, amidst gigantic mountains on all sides; hence mountains** and 
mountain tops*’ here would seem to be most applicable: that it is the Maha-meru of 
a thousand peaks,** is possible, though not certain; and geography shews it be to part of the 
range called Imaus, both by ancient geographers and Hindu legend. 

The inference drawn by Mr. Faber from the prophet Jeremiah, demands some attention. 
It turns entirely on. the word Ararat, being used to denote the country of Armenia.- We 
think it clear, from the construction of the original in the book of Genesis, that the sacred 
writer is there speaking of the name of particular mountains, not of the general name of a. 
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-ootmtfy. And if the Btetement eonteined in ArdeU’i fUetorj of Armenin be- noonre^e, ae nre 
eonbehre it to be, that the country came to be called /Crarat from the name of Arah, an eady 
lnn|r> then we have a auffidient reason for the prophet’s speaking of it as known by that 
name in his day, and also for setting aside Mr. Faber’s derivation of Armenia, from An, 
and JUiinnt,* or the mountainous country of Mitmij which derivation moreover is not sanctidleed 
by the passage in the prophet Jeremiah, (chap. li. 27.) We there read of the kingdoms of 
Ararat, Minni, and Ashohenaz; and Mr.Faberw attempt to blend Ararat andMinni together, 
as if the words were in regimen, must not be admitted; since maiiklohoth asarat, minni, 
▼B ABHOHBNAZ, Can Only be so rendered by a critical perversion, not by a fair trauslation-,^ 
such as the authorized English version, supported as it is by more accurately critical 
torsions: for instance, that of Junius and Tremelius, the most strictly literal and critical 
version that we have met with. Thus we think it possible to leave the prophet’s language 
in its plain literal import, fulfilled as it was by the assemblage of armies under Cyrus, in bis 
siege of Babylon, without at all affecting the question, as to the precise mountain, or chain 
of mountains, intended by the sacred writer in the book of Genesis, termed by him harbvi 
ARARAT. , 

The strong scriptural argument, adduced by Dr. Shuckford, from Gen. xi. 2.— ‘‘And it came 
to pass, as they journeyed from the east, that they found a plain in the land of Shinar ; and 
ffiey dwelt there,” remains .undamaged, if not incontrovertible. It appears so to us; and, 
also, that it is strengthened by the critical failures (if we rightly so deem them) of Mr. Faber, 
and the singularly unwarrantable hypothesis of Mr. Bryant. The like result seems to us to 
be produced by another singular supposition, which makes the first emigrants from Ararat 
to have travelled in a semi-circular direction, half round all the points of tbecompass, follow- 
ing the course of the rivar Euphrates, from its rise until near Bagdad ; supposing such to be a 
natural mode of travelling, as being led on by the river; and confirming the hypothesis by the 
important discovery that the Plirat is no other word than Fra/, which in Sanscrit means a circle, 
(not a semi-circle we presume'! ; and therefore the first emigrants went in a semi-circular route, 
by the banks of tite river, which hence they termed Phrat, or Fra/, the Euphrates. Of this 
hypothesis Dr. Mansford seems to approve. However, as yet we have not seen the words of 
the book of Genesis, ‘‘ from the east, " satisfactorily disposed of by any inferential deduction 
differing from that of Dr. Shuckford. 

His argument receives support from another source of inference,* before only slightly ad- 
verted to. It appears, by all we can gather from fragments of very ancient history, that the 
two kingdoms of Babylon and Nineveh very soon became engaged in war. We meddle 
not here with the dispute whether Asbur went forth from Babel and built Nineveh, or 
whether it was Nimrod that set out and founded the latter city; though this discussion has 
engaged some of the most learned pens that ever wrote, on one side or other. We incline to 
the former opinion ; yet the point now in question is only that Ninus, the first distinguished 
monarch of Assyria, from whom Nineveh received its name, attacked and easily overran the 
neighbouring kingdom, or rather infant petty state of Babylon ; but not satisfied, Ninus carried 
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wbm bo met wHh lif>owor e^al io httown^ and fblly able tadetiNid itself agfdiMt him« Bill if 
Ararat were in Arnseoia^ aad lbremi|fraitMti wee irom thence to Bhiaar^ we have not M|j Ae 
insuperable difficulty ||ow they etaid journey f^om the eaet^ hist alma hoWyOt se very naritf « 
liefiod after Oio deluge^ a povlerftil people able to withstand this 4Mfy oon^ror^ couM be 
met with in Bactria, or the eounOry of the anciefit iShens^ that is of the Seythiam^or the 
dUfipa of the Hindus. There is tio other Conceivable taede of accounting fbr such atiirouttislaneey 
but from the inference that the Aratai, wborccil the ark rested, was somewhere near that 
^ region ; that the immediate descendants of Noah peopled it» himself resfdtng near it^in his 
ownr vineyard or garden ; that the emigratfen was tbeoce to Sbiiiar, in an easterly dmotUm; 
that when, after anotlier emigration of part of the people to Nineveh, the latter kiagdom 
acquired sufficient strength, by being addicted to war,;to attabk and overthrow thea^p^ing 
nation, found to be unprepared and feeble, it Wits checked on going further enet^ by an 
earlier population, of aufficient power to resist the hostile encroachments. These inferences 
are deduced from early records of other nations; but the Hindu records afford very eOn* 
siderable cxmfirmation. In them nothing is more prominent (jben the wars between the 
Surs and These indeed are made to be a sort of good and evil genii, di&tent 

from mortals; but this is only consistent with the usual turn of Hindu Invention. If we are 
right in our supposition, that the country of Hindustan was peopled* direct from the seat of 
early population ; and if this spread took place after the Assyrian inoUriioDS, and in any 
measure by reason of them ; then it is every way likely that febulousaocoimte would be banded 
down by the descendants of the Surs^ and afterwards fixed in the shape of mytfaologioal 
legend and poetry. We may note, that the Surs are usually represented as virtuous and 
peaceably disposed, but afflicted by the Assurs^ who are malignai^ and hostile: the Assurs 
eeem to be the stronger; but the Surs are often benefitted and get the victory by interposi- 
tion, deemed to be divine. If history is to be looked for from India of such assaults and 
repulses, who that is acquainted with the country and Us languages would expect to find 
it in any other and plainer shape ? Accordingly We conoeive that the Surs are the earliest 
progenitors of the Hindus in another country; and the Assurs^ their opponents and invadevs 
from Assyria. If asked what that other country is? we riiould reply, it is not Armenia; 
but the Saea-dwipa, or country north-weSt of Himalaya ; which we believe to have been the 
earliest cradle of the human race, in its renovation after the flood. 

There is a consideration of some degree of weight, when taken With others, arising from 
Ibe different character of early monarchies in the families of the dispersion at Babel, and in 
the descendants of those families supposed to have remained near the resting place of the 
ark, migrating subsequently into India and China. Among the former, as at Babylon, and 
the first rulers at Nineveh, in the earliest period in Egypt, in early Oreeoe, and at the first 
fbundationof Rome, monarchies were elective ; and the strongest, the bravest, or the wisest, 
man was chosen to be king by the suffiages of the people, of which Dr. Sbuokford gives a 
variety of proofs, and examples ; whereas the early Indian and Chinese monarchies pro- 
ceeded on a different principle, and were founded on a different basis ; being of the paternal 
character, descending by right of primogenituib, and strictly despotic, though mildly so ; 
the theory being that of the authority, respect, and influOnlte of the father, or eldest born 
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MMy OMrtlw «rh0l6 fiuntly ; in the lugost MMe,1fas whoto (nofde, beiof traoncbla tn 
• ohiiDon bend, WM Ikn whole fnmilj. This remar&able prinei|ple, which never traced 
■oenreigatjr (an in nnent other oonntriea) origtnaUj to the auffrnge or oonrant of the people^ 
nnqaeatioBnhly obtnbed in the earlieet ngee in India, and always in C(iina ; we believe also* 
in B a etn rn Tartary and Japan. To see tira argument in its fuller force, the reader dioidd 
foHow the numerous instances of originally eleotive monarchies adduced by the very learned 
' Dr. Shnekford,* as having existed among the western fiunilies of the dispersion, from Nimrod, 
Ninus, and Belus, down even to Romulus and his immediate successors. We may add, in con- 
firmation of Dr. Shuckford’s remarks from Diodorus Siculus, a fact not mentioned by him,* 
which |s, that the right of primogeniture descended to the eldest son of the second brother, 
if hiswonwere born befino t^ eldest son of the eldest brother, t— This argument however is 
of the auxiliary kind, and no more. 

Let urnow pay some attention to the deduction to be fairly, and we believe inevitably, 
made from the investigatbns instituted by Sir W. Jones into the origin of families and 
nations. In a series of anniversary discourses before the Asiatic Society he undertook, with 
the exertion of alibis peouliwr powers and qualifications, to ascertain into how many primary 
stocks the original families of the earth could have been divided ; and, after a long and 
arduous inquiry, detailed step by step, be concluded that there were only three discoverable ; 
appealing to any one to controvert his arguments and inferences, and announcing his own 
moral certainty of the generarresults. No one could be better qualified for such an inquiry, 
owing to bis very extensive knowledge of languages, and to his judicial habits accus- 
toming him to look diroiigh sophistry, to receive only evidence as testimony, and to yield 
his judgment to evidence alone. Happily for mankind, he who in early life set out, perhaps 
to some extent, a sceptic, was guided by these rules ; by strong natural powers ; and we be- 
lieve, in some places, by an ovenulmg influence from above; until he came at last to write 
concerning the Hebrew Scriptures, in a way that would not be entirely unsuitable to a 
Christian divine of first rate acquirements. Now, besides drawing from this, a poaterioriy 
process of argument the strongest conclusions in favor df the Mosaic account generally, and 
more particularly of the three children of Noah and their families, he condenses the whole 
argument into an inquiry as to the place whence these three families first disparted ; and he 
shews from arguments, not capable of condensation here, but which all who doubt may 
consult at length,]; ^atthe only country which coincides with all indications is, in his view, 
the country of Iran, or Persia; whence, as from a common centre, all the primitive families 
might have diverged to their several subsequent locations, while from no other country 
could they have so diverged without natural impossibilities, and the strongest opposing 
evidence being encountered. We confess that sometimes, in minor points, his chain of 
argument might be strengthened, and fliat all his data do not fully appear ; nor do they all 
appear to be incontrovertible : but so modi he admits, asks for confidence in bis imparti- 
ality, and leaves minor points open ; but urges the strangfli of the main conclusions ; and t» 


* Conaecdou, B. e. cf aUti. t See vd. 1, p. SSS. 

.t See hKcimmti niMMieei lyd cipedeUy the Sthaiid 0th. 
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thMe^ widi fOBM ▼ariations and axeeptfoiM, appear irrefiraf able. We aak only aliw mori 
degieee of northern latitude, ndiioh n&y be granted without diaturbbg any one eseential 
poritkn, and the grant will bring ue to Baotria, or Saea-dwipa^ and eaat of the Caspian 
Soa; bebg the region ^dieated by all previom infereneee ae the iret looatbn of mealtinA 
aubeequent to the deluge; though the adt probably reated further to the eaatwerd. If, after 
all, there remain any important difference between the eonoluaiona of Sir W. Jonea and 
oura, we belbve it will turn on the aole pobt of time ; aa hb inquirba, b the aaoendbg 
aerba, atop at a period aubeequent to our owu. 

• * We will now advert to Colonel Wilford. That he borrowed, and aometimea largely^ 
from the learned work of Dr, Shudtford, we thbk we have aeen anfficient evidei^ to 
conjecture. However, what we have to do with are facta and argumenta. And we moat 
premiae our opinion, that the notion which aeems to have been usually entertained of the aito 
of Eden, and the site of the first locatbn of man after the deluge, bebg one and tha^aame b 
bllacious. Colonel Wilford b not the only person who seems to have taken thb idea for 
granted, without evidence or examinatbn. But we know of no evidence of the kbd. The 
situation of Eden we consider to have been* b Armenia, and the first location after the 
flood not there. We know so little of antediluvbn hbtory as not to be oertab with regard 
to the exact residence of Noah before the flood ; but it does not seem likely that such a 
machine aa the ark should have contbued, during the whole perbd of its sojourn on the 
waters, precisely over one spot ; we rather think, on the contrary, that it must of necessity 
have been propelled to some dbtance in one direction, or possibly in difierent directions, at 
difierent times : and supposing, for argument sake, that it might have been built in the coun- 
try since called Armenia, it is not too much to suppose that it floated so far as the Himalaya 
mountains ; the loftbst in Asb, and therefore the first to emerge out of the waters. However^ 
these suppositions are perfectly unimportant— as much so as the startbg point of the ark’s 
voyage— with regard to the place of its resting ; which is the only pobt of consequence. 
We make these remarks chiefly because Colonel Wilford, in bb usual manner, jumbles 
together Eden and Ararat, Swambhuviif or Adam, with Satyavratay or Noah, and the 
flaming sword of the cherubim, with Garudha, or the kite-vehicle of Vishnu, and eagle of 
Jupiter, all in a breath and with no very great reason. We almost consider a proposition 
dbgraced which he mabtabs : however, discrimination must be exercised ; and the position 
regarding the location of maukbd we believe is too strong to be much -affected by hb 
arguments or opinions either way. If he fell in with the conclusion whbh b consistent with 
truth , we suppose it was not entirely by accident, but guided by some reasons ; and when we find 
the talented Editor of Calmet’s DicUonary bvestigatbg bto them, and declaring bis convic- 
tion of their correctness, they must be admitted to have some force. As to any antediluvian 
researches of Cobnal W ilford, we diyini— them at once ; the detected forgeries of hb Pandit 
render such a course necessary. Those forgeries are no where more vbble to the reader 
than in supposed antediluvbn fragments ; put together in reality, according to order, at 
Benares. But in matters subsequent to the deluge, we believe a discriminatbg eyo 




* See vol. 1, p. p. 167# 
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Wky dtiUofttidi aome likkt true. We admit tkarefiHe that Colonel Wilford ha* plaoed 
the eite of earlj pofNilation after the flood in the rdouMtaiiioue dhtriet of Ceahgar, forthee 
eaatward than we are Inclined to do ouraelvee; but then we add, that if die posltioo had not 
flkong;er eupport than ie affisrded bj Goiond Wttford, it would ^ot, bj ua at leeet, he 
adtanoed or eupported. 

Let it however be obaenred, that Hindu books, of unqtwsiionaUe and unauspeeted autheti* 
tiuty, make the ark of Satyavrata, or Noah, to have rested on the mountains called 
(« Loird^^) Imaut; and other books treat of Himalaya in particular as eminently Baofed. 
NouT, in maps of ancient geography, we find one range of mountains called Emodi^MOPte^y 
and another Motts Imatts; the latter dividing Seytkia intra Imaum from Scythia elttra 
JmtmttP} and the former ranging further to the south-east. We suspect the whole to be one 
oonutton name; and that the north-western Imaus is the one intended by Hindu authorities' 
Hw Mehtioal mountain where the ark rested, we consider to be the subsequently celebrated 
Mont, or navel of the world ; around which the various dwipas are represented, by infant 
getograplien, as spreading in concentric circles: this mountain is probably that one known 
to the Chinese as ** the Celwtial Mountain,'”* and is, also, we conceive, the true Kailasa of the 
Hindus. Fix the precise site of the Jmaitt mountain, where the ark rested, on the Himalaya 
peaha, the loftiest in the world, or any where else, as in Scythia ; and let that be taken as the 
Mem of the Hinchis, and then their fables about this mountain become at once intelligible. 
Here we may note, in passing, that in so far as the remarks of M. Bailly on the site of early 
population, discreetly taken, go towards fixing the first location of mankind in Scythia, they 
weig^ in favor of the position already laid down ; and which is, vre think, nearly proved. 

It might perhaps be thought a defect, if we were to omit at least a passing notice as to 
the, by some, supposed daim of Apamea, in Phrygia, to be the resting place of the ark. The 
claim however is founded only on commemorative medals; some of them thought to be 
spuriooB. The best attested was struck in honor of Adrian, the Roman emperor; and it 
would be futile to rest on sudi a modern testimonial the slightest weight, beyond its 
intention as a mere commemoration; without limiting the occurrence to that particular 
place or country. 

We have now gone through what we had to offer on the earliest location of mankind 
after the flood. The subject is not one of speculation alone; sinoe it bears on a correct 
interpretation of Scripture, and on some obscure points in very early history. With no desire 
to accomplish, but that of searching for truth, we leave the question to the judgment and 
candor of our readers; and if they decide the point against us and our authorities, we shall 
yield them all flie praise of an unbiassed opinion, and lament the fallibility and error of our 
own judgment. Let it only be observed, that we have consul ted brevity rather than detail ; 
and, that some of the arguments employed are capable of more extensive amplification. 


* M. de Onignes, quoted by Sir W. Jooes, Wofki, voi. S.— FUkb Aanivenary Discoane. 
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DESCRIPTION OF KAILASA AND VAICONTHA. 

(Referred to toI. 1, p.p. 127, ISO, 131.) 

On the summit of the mountain Kailtua^ which rises above seven inferior hiiU^ resides 
Isvaren^ vrith five fares, ten hands, and fifteen eyes. 

The detail of the three eyes to each head is the following:—* 

The right c^e is Chandjra^Bagavan^ (the moon,) with sixteen J[daily) degrees of increase. 
The left eye is Suryn-Bagavav^ (the sun,) p(»8se8BiDg a thousand rays. 

The centre eye is that situated on the middle of the forehead^ which, in the time of the 
deluge, dries and burns up all the world. 

In this manner to five heads there are three eyes; in all fifteen eyes. 

THE DESCRIPTION OF THE FIVE HEADS firLONGINO TO THIS SATHA-sfVBN (OR ETERNAL SlVBN). 
In the middle is a head, with the form of the firmament, or visible heavens. 

On the right side of (his iiniddle head is Brahma. 

Next is a head with the form of Rudra (the destroyer). * 

Opposite, on the left side, is a head having the form of Vishna. 

Xnd next to this last is a head having the form of Isvaren. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE CROWN WHICH COVERS THE AFORESAID FIVE HEADS, HAVING FIVE PAGES. 

One crown made of Chintamant^ and Naga~gemSf with the rest of the nine jewels. 
Within this crown is Gavga and the Moon, having two measures, (increasing and 
decreasing). 

This Satha-Siven has the epithet of Nila-Kanden, (or blue-throated^ because when the 
gods and assures piepared the amrita^ he swallowed the black and baleful poison (of the 
serpent Vasuvi). 

DESCRIPTION OF THE FIVE HANDS ON THE RIGHT SIDE OF THIS SIVEN. 

In the first right band is the treble Sulam^ (or trident). 

In the second hand is the goddess-formed Parasi, (a kind of spear). 

In the third hand is the celebrated weapon. (No name.) 

In the fourth hand is the Vajra^ (or a kind of sword). 

In the fifth band, the god agni, (that is, fire). 

ON THE LEFT^BIDE, 

In the first hand, a serpent for a weapon. 
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tipjlt-XSm up^stB)^iuiLjilufitar(Q«*«mtgvuiiriS0stuJui^c. ^«lj^^s0A0w^ 
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«9Mrjp«0g/>«rj)r««0Brjpr«0W(U<Bri£.cu«)^«dbr«';r^fLJ«ai(r<8r^<r«n-<ffaR}(7iUir(&i_ 
mutp0reftfi^usaiirmsA-« -gli-^stiBr(g^fiiuuatu ir«or^aSffii8jrtaarp^L.Q9raLif.tar 
««lr- js-fa»nSfiU(Q^pm)pa^tlLamailn3ptariueirm)p^aiQjg8tuirQ«Br«arjt aS^stsilju 
L-t— Qpp^a^tbr - tf - piLLJif.s8pi^9&Wti«(Qt}iatisr - SiQi- Pf fi pepir8at(^i^ 

PI(g^«8irtra^anU€iril,p(BeSS(t^(^p8if«^air0«(^ULairag)(n)asiltut-u.Qr£f-a-^ 
pp8ltafa(gaiM^i3pdiiSiruiGpajf(^'LDragl0aailiut-t—Glr«-a-0p^ff^^ULaira 
g)08^p9ftf -a-^'BppSjL.^tSpp^eotSlL.QjBP ar(^uiJiiragj(^a(^p&ffaf-a.^ppa 
Gff»a^Pl(Bpp9!f«^aiff.a^ULaira^9if«-a ~^agjppiljutp.a^^iQs9RaL-Q9in^ 

Lbpjt^arQpa pj^L-QmiLf ih A. tf-aS^a^ p*P tr A«i 0 aDt-L( 9 ifarQuiQm)j^(i^da i2jul.i—9 

fi—'P jfiS(^utumt3i9ppiiMtfi^afp88ir(tppmiirBS(^ailjuL.L^paiff^pjBarp^^Qeo 
QlfL^ihPippi6Bu.p^a^eaQeirg)Qf^9pasDi-.iiSGei)QaiBtB>atLitliS)ffaKr(BadB{>iLfi—Gtar 
ak.tf. ^0a9pap^ifteBrtt^Li ^/fl^^ 0 « 00 (f. ^ppaapr9aj0a(^ Qpair ^airirarpi 
Qp p pmpeadiUsar^^pG-uirjfiMmiiSpaii^aptopa^ih Qp9a(^ppaaS(^a 8 pairaraL. 
i^tSaptopCjugariLuemteSar uipj^^Qaiiijilt aQ^p^aiaajpiltuiruSfiijaSp uipiiS^ 
OtOlfiLfi«iesaari~.Qrmpfii2>Gufpipp§t«lfSP‘^^8i9i^ma^(^«a(Qilaiiueart}iineoji 

LjpQppatB>eiut^GaOQp^QmpjiL.G9oraiL.if.ear(^eoinSpii - a- g}iffBan-.inaaiuu3Gei>a 

aSppfi^uLDffa ® 0 tf &/S uifar^mjpi^(^!63aiuiiSaiiiSppirupee)pai.eis)i-ppau9Q^a(^ 
p^tSpi2>^tttrpgpi^»i}irtoaujaSa)aia9jrttBSpi]i^sar^^(QairitiaiuttS»)^e8aSiuBaiirteBr 
^iiSpuiramaip^(^a(^(yS-,g)i-^iSpp^eoQppatB>aaJaSa>^air^pJi^fBar^g)ifeBarL.ir 
iSiS}eB>eaj^m)^aa)uirm>ptD>ptLliLQuiraaif.a(gpapuiLDir^p^iSpi2>^mrpiPQPi^ihiaaj 
MUMfiajir^p^iSpJi^mppi^m)irajatuiiS«ia‘a€0iSpaj^apai>piqila>u.9a(^ppiraS(^ 
a(^pMmLjuilji3parpi2tQag(Ba8peiaa^eKrjgsP/^0tiaaiuiiSeopjiki^apeB>p e-eai-p 
piriiS(i^a8p0O8-a-‘^ppiljut9.aQtljup^tB>aiLit-.Gaftin.ifLgf(j^a(^ppippi‘apir9aj0 
mL.iULLalrt-ia}iriua]a^uLt>irag)(^s(^pjpLDFS-L^B(^a8GeiTGuM»ajiupi0p8s^«(^ULDir 
a^Q^aSp^SaraJtup^GmifatOiSpati^FQpii^aeii pimi—QpiJatSafLJS^c^ULaire 
ajili 9aj^uu>B'aaitigf(j^B(^jl gi(Bi2ji-ia(^a SQeautrpihtSiaora^ihSrLoGpaiT^Lfi 
Qair0uunra fipp^ 9pir9mifi(^aailj ui—t-9(Eiairaarp^ppiu-arB0^^ 

li^jgtGaipiSiPipp^^air^a^tirQeir <Fanrtflff 0 ffz- jiiSpLaira^^m8paiarLJirirap 
^(^Q}ULLirBgl0a8'puiriru^PHiuiaB-a-^^^B:jgta(QQmieSieS9i)apfi^ULarag)(^ 
aailjui^c.^i—L-aarailmaaen' -LoQ^arto^piaJB'agf^aai^LJi—i^ataraSleiaaiLjar-Kt 
~Sia-ammS{mauj(t^'Ji«aig'i^PliLu:iaSiL^p^eOi3fituiruiBiaatrp^(^(^pGuiaaa'Pi. 
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In tfts Moood hand if the oaremoo j which reoeof es ell tine, for e weapeii. 

In the third hand is the instrunieot*caUed manif (a bell). 

. In the fourth hand is the blessing which preserves the world. * 

, In the fifth hand is the weapon anguMwn^ (or book for driving elephants). 

On the breast of this Satha-Sivetiy thus possessing ten hands^ is Vaivu (the wind). 

On the seat of the stomach is Rudra. 

On the seat of the abdomen is the universal Vishnu, and aho Siven, 

From the hips down to the feet is Brahma, having the form of the' earth. 

, • The four feet of the throne of this SathaSiven ere the four Veda*. 

In the midst of these four feet, and on the left side, is a Parvati, having the form of 
the consort of the heavenly one. * ^ 

On the outside of these four feet are the eight virgins who attend. 

Also three virgins having the name of Manon-mant. , 

These eleven virgins attend on the god and goddess without intermission. 

At the foot of the throne are the twelve bulls, having the form of spiritual warriors. 

On the left side of Siven, near the door of the temple, is SuJbramimyen, mounted on tbn 
peacock vehicle. He has four attendants. 

The wall round the throne has four gobrams (or towers) — on the four corners are four 
bttdas, (a kind of demons). 

On the first step of the throne are eleven destroying angels< 

On the second step are many devotees, equal to Panchali-Bagavan, who, imme with 
their wives, and some fastmg, wait to see the god having the form of the lingam, when he 
walks or dances. 

On the third step are many rishis, with plaited hair rolled up, who have come from their 
stations of penance in Taraca-vana to worship and behold the god. 

On the fourth step are Raoheashas, as Elephanl-moulh, Lion-mouth, Havana, and others: 
also Venaigen, Sabraminiyen, Vira-Bhadhra—thoae all do penance. 

On the fifth step is Brahma with five heads, with Indra and other lords ^ who dance or 
perform severe meditation. 

On the sixth step are those who sing hymns in praise of the god ; and those who blow 
trombones, and other such>like instruments; those who beat kettle drums; those who wavo 
fans; those who carry warlike arnu; with many Chakraverti kings: who all wait to lay 
hold on the sacred lotos feet of the deity, (that is to obtain immortal happiness). 

On the seventh step is the elephant that is named Airavata, and the horse named 
Uchi-irchvam, the unicorn rishis, two-headed rudros, and four-legged monkeys; with those 
beings that have four legs and eight hands, who are the troops or army of the god. These 
fan the four-handed Siven on the left and right side of bis throne. 

On the right side of the god, Nareda and Aya-cripan play on the vtna, or lute ; near 
to these and behind, three female Oandharvas bring Parijatam flowers, and do homage to 
Nareda. Further behind, Vairaven is seated on the vehicle shaped like a dog. 

On the right hand tower, on the right hand side, are the one-legged and the two- 
legged individuals, who perform penance. Near to this is the Chandra-puskpa tank ; on th» 
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milumtaf\iQsg€sar^g) 0 i 00 ^seirGiuipirppu.i^»)pjiiSjrgupQLamOp^itar-Q.-^ 
i^siSf 8 ^eJtlQiueerQp 0 ^eB)g-B--Qainiuit-.Qesr§) 0 iQpM&BJ 6 ir 8 se<eir(yipei)giS 0 
gi8pQs^^0p^ffgar QfipmigiS^i&p stSQpBireirfjlpu un^iuar Qiui—(Bi^uirpil^ 
^easQttJL^QieBieGiuirGi— *t.if.iQ'Sgem(B^ 0 dBp Guifp/ejg Gsmisg or «aiirLSi3t-. 
p ^i0aj«k)^i5)^^^^:£iiS{-^i^^^^^'i)LJ^LDA^JSliil>0jill«B>«qt-(76ar ^«ir#LOjrp 
&ep^Si 0 pjp QsirmQ ^gLoirirgfsiS^fseir SrOiatSi^ &eOj:i3pil^rp0LcpigjdQ 
IFu^LCiiS(^eg«inhu«Bsr^ 00 Ssar^e)jifsQj^da(BppiSeorL^pJiQBpji 0 u^p^jBuJ 
mfyippiGu0uaSffgpi.fL. uiiQstemQ mip^(Q n pesgu^m «■ umrjpl 0(^«g‘^pp 
dll' iSpi^steigeeroiin Beer p^toai^ ffaidtGtjfiiQBggBar® ^ 0 J S 0 ^aieo^ LJir( 7 air 

upp ^d0aieo^ iSpuiGiuauir fl QtueBrjpipjseSuirflQiuexrjtil>S}irm QGu^pe) 
SiumpgtB^^BtirP/QppfuGugGtOsp^iri-ldfpBgaSi ^pp0^d)^ Lj pmsgeSa^L. 
(fi ffncijinAU Bnf3iLjms=ia0S‘SffpiriiiugiiS0SfK 0lrB6ir^(Bppaia)^LSpp^eoQpppie>pu 
Bpif^el^p^sSpQ^Gao (I^lrp^sfip^0a6p ^^G se^S^uiPt p p0di9i^3piSit^MJg 

Bdt Pi-(B p pBotnSpAGusLJB ^s.ar pp pQfiSLtig ap psi9LJsmaaSiiQsg 

taar(B ^0i&0ir^(Bpp8«BiSpth ^d99i£0east—9i)p^<«)£ipijs€S0a:^p^dg SGotQiulo 
p ifLaffirs‘gpsi0U«iir«sildQ»rtaor(B$)0C00fpipp0ditgjgiSpLhQsir ppxuj&^iisg «af) 



• ir 

right fide of Vrfaioh rnm Ma/ui- Vishnu, with Lakshmt, bearing the Chani and Chakram, Om 
their right hand, among three Karpuga trees, (which yield whatever it desired,) is Athi- 
s^han- On the right side of that, is the being with tiger-legs. Near, on the east side, is the 
one-legged being, looli^ng u|p at the heavens while doing penance. Near to this, on the east 
side, beneath a Karpuga tree, and in the midst of a circle of fire, is Yama-dherma^raja^ 
doing penance. On the right band of this is Sorna-^pushcaranam. On the east, are three 
riahisy doing pei&ance beneath two Karpuga trees. To the east of that, Urdu^bagu and 
Jambusta-bagu do penance. To the east, on the bullock vehicle, is Soma^untira^murti ; and 
en the lion-vehicle is Parvati. At the base of this mountain is the god having the form oY the 
lingam, worshipped by four holy rishis. There is also a Karpuga tree in the shape of ^man, 
devoutly regarding the god. On the south side are two persons doing penance, by standing, 
OB one leg. Further south, beyond four Karpuga trees, are Padma^pathuj a riski and his 
three disciples, who are engaged in abstract devotion. To the west side are two Karpuga 
trees, beneath which Kristna- vermaj a Bramin, is performing penance, standing on one leg. 
Further to the west, some swans devoutly contemplate the god. Again to the west, Saya^ 
nodanapatha is performing penance, at the bottom of a fire-pit used for the homa^ and 
beneath a Karpuga tree. 

To the north, Paratshaden stands with his foot treading on a serpent, in the attitude called 
Kalika^martana. On the west, on the top of a Karpuga tree, 'Sweta^vanga-riahi is doing 
penance. Oh the neighbouring north side is Sornapatha rishij fixed with his head upwards 
contemplating the heavens, doing penance on the point of a sharp spike. On the neigh* 
bouring north side, Kriahnaverma and Kanaka-rubiy the rishis are engaged in contempla- 
tion, in the midst of two Karpuga trees, on the banks of a river ; they are invested with the 
sacred beads, and rest the toe only of the right foot on the ground. (BwetankuHa-pathiyayi,) 
To the west, Lacshmt, Sarasvathiy and Parvatiy do penance. On the north, in the air above,, 
two female Gandharvaa bring Senbuga flowers, and scatter them down on the god 


THE FIRST VAICONTHA. 

In Vaicontha, in the ocean of milk, in the midst of the seven seas, is the lord of all* 
Iforlds, Striman-Narrayana^murti ; reclining on the serpent Aihi-seshau, At his feet are 
Strudevi and Bu-devij two female divinities. Athi-seshan has a thousand heads. In the^ 
lotos (arising out of the navel) of the god, is the five-headed Brahma, creating all things. 
Above, is Maha- Vishnu, the lord of the Chank and Chakram, as the preserver of the world. 
Striman-Narrayana-murti reposes in a jewelled Sabha-mandabam, (hall of assembly,) which 
is splendid with the radiance of ten millions of suns. To this Vaicontha there are seveB 
outward enclosures: in the enclosure nearest to the last recess, beneath the feet, on the two 
sides are nine Brahmas, endued with pine species of perfections. At the feet of the god 
are twelve persons endued vvith surpeissing wisdom*, and possessing the 5i7a-ruiam * (or 


• The fosr qsalitiet of heaven arc, Sva’ligam, thq place or world ; Swa-miAorn, oearneas to the deitj ; Sha-rubam, 
fdleatial fom ;rSwt^uehiymn alMorption into the CM^ce of the divinity. 

▼OL. IL f 


.^mimLmrjgiii^(fff«iai0lfimt60r^^t.mrt^/guir(^9if^ 0 <r(^^ 

or (B (? fj^^«i 4 irupr jprfi0«r m’4Q*^ a^atffi(mr^fimiS‘Q*iru>irm«fi/g 

«r««BifftSbu«Saw^0jK^ijff«S04dp««iiF£^ii0jjliJitt^^<«irr«r^«MPUMFjp430if««r 
flf(l^sfiu*tB0S‘0iiLagfier6jf]§^tua‘i£i Q*imr9i«miiriAB>MJ/$Q^IR6lm 

Mtmmii4.G>^fmai9Si0^(^(^4jippJkig^pQpmu 
piL§lllfti^spu««S0L^0tligl(il^i(g^^pp(gQLamii3pil^ftBr(B eputS0S0L-mfpfil 
mSar^iiB^t—tfMf^pLbirQLiiBjQpiSrB-LDmea' Qtj*uir^ajirs^pm« uifaritSiQ^r«ar 

V p^ QpBQtfirumfpm.^ PfPP^ 
Quipig^^(^spu4iiS0L.0ppliQ9tJt49f^(S^‘-P^*>r9(imrruCS^fPp0muiirprp9t 
ff LJ«ar 4 B 9 f 00 /f ^ p p^»it—S^«irtB«irLCipp«rilLjaartiJliAQ»irm®t_iirS^L.1^p9ir urthS 

AfiiiinS£a4gii0Cmaip^^Q*iraBr(Bgl(^^Q^(^tar^fitarQuip(^spLj«^(r^L.t^p0imQiA 
G«i-*Gaip-ur(aairl!i®pm4funrppiQ(^S-^®ppui^iSpil.6^arppp uur(^iriu«9ip 
mruffpSfUtmS GuiG»^JIl4&mSQawt^pfi«tpv£rumr^ 00 if piQppvj^pih 
ssrmSiamfftSad Silfmut®apumA(^t-fii9ip^aH‘ p(BAQm^fit^u.if.9iiraipLair OunOpH 
GmLamrs^iSQiUtaQp SiSLit3ifitJir«artiu«KrasfiiQairaar(B gi(T^eQ(yS'aair «Gaipirib^ 
t-i-UfffStJiri^ q^p^ffiriLap prlRiuirijp pei^umrmfii Qaurm® £) 0 ^ 9(^faeir pif^ear . 
(eLQp 0 aoil#tiS a^armifiiugffU^(tpmrjiiGu0ppaiaiU9m^Q(ffifaeir^^tafaiL-Jt{ay^ 
areu>irpap^aiglifmr(BQ«pj}0ajAp^ilitjetr Q^aaruailj^AQairasarQ aipjt^arategr 
ppB&turumrpBsQ^aren., 

Qppmur u^tB)ai(g«aBri-i&«DaJ^«mt-pfim>9 a tnljiSa^p^iStiap p fQpp^ ifuap^ a9«>«’ 
«€iiUfmimr*fippirQiiragj^aLLui^L.if^Uipr(yuJ«KrQfiPpfi^fd(o)t^i-~^aS)0i*Ciut- 
t-Qppupfil«srGuiG93«‘iumJ)Usitr*diiiQair9iBr®gj(^iQ(ff^^eilti-Hrpir1raSpp^^0H^ 
GpA^Gp^QajairjBi^iluiar - a.~ pipp^^Q^tl^^ppii^Sffaf~pt-,Plppi^uamiirpp 
mc-aj^iSsLoatp ^cou 0 (|^c iSnSpuurraaiiSpufajaptDp^iiltLpup^ u<ger jprfi^ rfSr 
i^Gpii JlppQfGtAGaiea>as>a0^aiTuamittar «Sd3 

Jt»£| 0 ifl 0 # ^Qtir«AGairifLfgfiiuiln3psr^Uiir^(^iSp glrpfiarruirLataK'L.pfiao 
Sl0^9(iflrpippm(UQi^mrL.pj!^Q GojQfitSpsrpil ^ppi!^u(pp^i(^ ^®ppQppM 
f^topir0iumrQfippf^aaj€arihuar«BiiiQairesfr®CitSpairpp^aiUfppjffiQ49Gpi'^ 
i0m®uip(yulpaiiljiSp0ir^iuirailjiSirLaGpmlll(T^i9pGuS’ -A- nmuri^uap p^adrttrat^ 
0tirpmpiueirraSl(^ieiljuu.L^^g^tSiuera-u9(^4siljUL^L. P/(tfimanp>UJiitsn-ppiriS 04 
*iljuut-.Gui-S>a. ~9aiiri£aiui0mf*^9i>^miriruirai^rm-Bm •PnQppGwtHiSpp^jim 



diviiM fifm), la llw wrtli MiliQrtoihe god** pteienM «r» ibo* door>kMpcn. Os'lte ^4^* :■ 
bouring west tide .ara tiro rtM», endilbd with heavenly piety, doine penance. Above, the 
wheel and club reeplendently dune, being eelf-eapported. 

• , THE SECOND VAICONTHA. 

the left, on die eokdMvn dde, the riiell, dw bow, the arrow, die swwd and ihield, vee- 
plendeodydiiiie, being aBlfea^orted. 

In die sonthern enWy there ie one endued with heavenly fuety, and the fonn of Ftefcita ; . 
^wldug the Chank and Chakram. Seven heavenly pbyriciene wait at the entry. In the 
4&st encloeore are thirty-three apsaras, (or divine fesoales). In the second endosuro ere 
forty-one persons vrfao oontinnally worship the god, by prostrations of the body. • ' 

In the third enclosnre are seventy«ene divine BraminSf who are omstandy engagdtt in 
repeatbg passages from the four vedas. 

In the fourth enclosure are one hundred and eleven illustrious persons, entirely ’denuded 
ef garments. 


THIRD VAICONTHA, 

In the fifth endesure are the QanJUtarvMf and the dwine of iWren. 

In the sixth enclosure are the Karpuga tree, two birds called Gandaperandamf* 
peaoocks, swans, loto$ tanks with lotos flowers ; and in the sixth enclosure, on the side nearest 
to the god’s presence, are Oaruden, and six door-keepers bearing the Chank and Chakram f 
and two divine females holding fans. 

In the sevmitb enclosure is. the sea which producesfishes, with other living things, and the 
nine jewels— • • 


Here Ike Mamucript'haf Ike sppeMaDee of breekini off sbmptly, eitlier from defect of inventieB er of inipirstioB : or 
perluv* the aslhor’f fecnUiet 

" itrtin'd to the bigth 

In tbet oeleatlal etdloqny aublime, 

As with an object that excels the sense 
Disiled and spent, sunk down, and sought repair,” 


• FaUed to be so large*ai to be able to swallow elepbanti. 
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K/P«ar® iRSi&«ifiraruiruiujBfir«ir^ai«utar€B^iiiQsrtn(Sjl)(r^A6(iff^stirjl^0r GldC?«) 

t»i-.tu^^L^QearjjfjU!m(yip^fi*fiftf^QmirtiBrlB enre’SmariBiaSi 

mrpffi[igjir£jui'iLuppirmriJ€S€i^i—(BjgiOfe(w^uuiriiS(i^Qp^uir-a- 
m'mw6anrf»iarCjuirK-9r-(yifi9iiljiSipatrp^ai^^inrp^fiitjeif -OntDiK - ^itmi—auuSp 
mirjrpfi0»0QifLSmiJiS/nrS-p^i‘£riQsr«t9r(B£f0urauBpLairtu ^pGtearumar^ (QpOut, 
f . jei0« ~fip^tltSp«ffffp^9dpr^QmipmJig(i^urjrrtJmihjtnmiiJiQsirmar(BSf0SS 
iljLJLtt-G pviltiSjTirui^eir - vSim- ^MriLi3psirjrpfim)fifiparL-^«r«JiiaJirBajaraigi 
(^Si2jui-i-fiBiu/r~nTSis. 

(yi<^mi^0oai(^mu.i}t^^fft3ii3a'rsirjrp^eoQ^p^0^ir(^’-h^p^^tS€ur«r(yiii 
iSrir«rirp^») spuatS^i^a^Qpth Qstari-. Qarrmu- uiL&tuQ^iL Lja^risjs(^Li 
^(ifi^mi^(ifi2)prLotB)iril/Lfmfuans(^tlQppui0einsis(ifiJi ^eattS^pireBrp^to^dft^tS 
psrjrpfi»iQs(i^L-uMuir£SltJ>^»J0-jruir«aard^-^ai(^^i6p^aipirfiajeirrS-«--tFirLarii 
QurBBpQ paiSearaBiar-t.. Qu^irtltSpsrff p^miuar^Qppviiri^f^iBppai^pfiiairaB 
Slifiiha.pup^uiriiS(i^BiuuL^L^iFppf(ifip^^(ipi2)r 
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c. 


THE PROVERBS, OR SENTENTIOUS SAYINGS, OF 
ATHIVIRA-RAMEN. 

(Rdeired to toI. 9, p. 78.) • 

The poem etUiiled Vettiverkaiy eondeaeendingly made by Athivira-^rmuta-Pemdion. 

They who lay aaide iheix &ulta, and aet according to tlie tnlea laid down by the 
'conquering-spear-holding hand of Athivira-ramenp of the race of KulaaegarOp will auffw 
no want. 

He who explains literature b a lord. 

The beauty * of learning b language without fault. 

The beauty of the wealthy b to protect relatives. 

The beauty of spiritual teachers b the Vedam and good morab. 

The beauty of kings b to wield a righteous sceptre. 

The beauty of merchants is to increase their capital. 

The beauty of farmers b the desire to live by ploughing (or cultivation). 

The beauty of minbters (of state) is clear foresight of events. 

The beanty of feasting b hospitality. 

The beauty of wives is not to contradict. 

The beauty of a well-matched wife b to reveren^ her husband. 

The beauty of mistresses b to ornament their persons. 

The beauty of the learned b to repress ostentation. 

The beauty of the poor b rectitude amidst privation. 

The fruit of a palmyra tree, though it b large, yet when planted u tree arises which 
will not afford shade sufficient for a single person; but the seed of the banyan tree, though 
small as eggs in the roe of fishes, yet when planted grows up to be a tree so large as to 
afford shade sufficient for many elephants and ornamented cars, with their accompaniments 
of horses, and armies of men. 

(Thus)— All those of lowly state are not little (in worth). 


▼OL. n. 


* ^^0 Besoly, or ornament. 

g 
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And all the great are not truly great (in true dignity). 

All children are not truly children, (aome are witbdut filial piety). 

All relatives are notSruIy relatives. 

All wives are not true wives. 

Cow's milk when boiled does not lose its flavour. 

If gold be melted in the fire, it loses not its lustre. 

Sandal-wood by grinding does not lose its perfume. 

The black oftel-wood by being burnt does not give a bad odour. 

]f<the sea be stirred up it does not become muddy. 

Greatness and lowliness (as regards rank in life) will each produce their respective 
fruitr. 

The small faults done by the lowly, the great are in duty bound to bear with, (or pardon.) 
If lowly people commit great faults, it is very difficult for the great to bear with them. 
To prosper is good, to prosper is good. 

If the stupid be instructed for a hundred years, the instruction, like the green weed on 
th^ surface of water, will taji^e no root. 

If the great (in capacity) are taught only for a single day, their learning will be like a 
root penetrating the earth. 

To study is good, to study is good. 

It is good to study, even if we beg for a livelihood. 

If an unlearned man boast of the dignity of his rank, (or caste,) he is to bo compared to 
(^uflir'j the empty husks found among rice-corn. 

Among the four divisions of caste, if the highest be without lesrning, ho is the lowest 
of all. 

Let a learned man be of what class he may by birth, or in whatever state ; yet, on seeing 
him, others will address him with politeness and attention. 

The king will take pleasure in the intelligent (or well-informed). 

Rather than have children void of sense, who know not how to render honor to those 
to whom it is due, it would be better for people to he^ve no children. 

(Brute) elephants (however great in size) give no presents or charity. 

A cat has neither austere devotion, nor benevolence. 

To* a wise man (a stoic) there is neither pleasure nor pain. 

To a moth there is neither property nor dignity. 

To an alligator there is neither swimming nor remaining, (Sense obscureV 
The unlearned have neither veneration nor modesty. 

To the sick, there are no niceties of times aqd seasons to be observed. 

To the totally vicious there is neither friendship nor fear. 


* Literally rendered : the idiom is like the Latins ettpro habeo. 
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Neither prosperity nor adversity are unchangeable. Sometimes those who have rode 
for short distances on an elephant iif royal state, have afterwards bad to walk a great 
distance with sore feot. ^ 

^ Sometimes the splendid, and the rich, have had to beg the coarsest food from a cha- 
ritable asylum. * 

Sometimes those who have publicly begged , alms have held intercourse with kings, or 
ruled as princes. 

Those wh6 have heaped up gold like a little mountain, in that same day, iiave destroyed 
^ dispersed the whole. 

A house of seven stories in height, falling down, has become like a stable for buffalos. 

Though there is a wide earth and heaven, common to ail, yet to those who have oo 
home it is all as if nothing. 

Though the fierce elephant be large yet it dreads the little, knotted bamboo rod* 

The antler-headed deer, though dwelling in the wide hilly forest, yet fears the tiger. 

The terai^ (a kind of frog,) though it dwell in a deep pit, yet greatly fears the snake. 

It is better to dwell in a forest, amidst fierce tigers, than in ^he country of kings, who 
sway a sceptre of violence. 

Rather than dwell in an ancient country without rulers, it is better to live in the woods, 
among wild people who feed on honey. 

To beg is the proper occupation of those who possess nothing. 

To give to those who have nothing, is the duty of those who have. 

Sometimes the gay ornaments of a bride are only put on in order immediately to 
embrace a dead corpse (on the funeral pile) with dishevelled hair. 

When a waste land, feeding only cows and horses, becomes cultivated, by men and 
women dwelling On it, it often becomes fertile in corn. 

One who has seed-corn and the plough in his hand, and yet is lazy, is chaffy 
(ufilr empty husks). 

Those of the Braminical tribe who do not repeat the four vedas every morning and even- 
ing are chaff (worthless). 

Those merchants who do not contrive to live on the interest only of their trading capital 
are chaff. 

The idiot who sends his own wife back to her mother^s house, and afterwards does not 
go to see her, is chaff. 

The idiot who leaves bis own wife at home, and seeks familiarity with his neighbour's 
wife, is chaff. 

The idiot who. gives up his weapons, and his money, into the hand of another is chaff. 

If any one speak as loud as the beating of a drum, and bites his tongue, through haste 
(or anger), listen to him with politeness. 

One who declares a lie, by his manner of doing it, seems really to speak the truth. 

One who declares the truth, by his incapacity of speech, appears really to announce 
falsehood. 

Hence, any king who does not hear both partfes seven times, and judge according to a 
right statement of the case, transgresses the law of Menu. 



The it9M (of the oppiened) which gmh out from a deep eouree of pief^ eteii Uumgli 
l^ode or the Trimurti itself, were the judges, would & for erer as the cutting oM saw. 
Never so speak as wrongfully to inculpate others. 

Enter not a torrent in which there acre whirlpools. (Law suits seem designed). 

Do net go on a distant journey alone, (or without suitable aid). 

Do not go on an extensive water without a js«m, (canoe, or catamaran,) 

Do not associate with insnaring females of powerful attractions, without giving largesses. 
Go straight on thy way. And in that way return. 

Behold 1 these precepts point out the proper path in this world. * 


It is porlmpi taperflaoss to romark, that tliese laviost ara thoio of akeatlMB prises : eoniB<|QeBtlj aiaf bs espseted 
to costain mmss duagi food and right, and othsia that are deftedre or arroag. It b sot ivprobaUo that they may have 
been taken down in enbstance from his inimth as ho sat in pnbUe to dispense jnstice ; being polished and reduced to 
poetical laeasure afterwards, by some of the attendant poets of bis coort. The translatioa Is made from the printed text 
of Santana Pemmal, of Madras. •- 
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D. 


-e_6rr0fr/r 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND OTHER MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 

(translations.) 

In the early times, when many Pandion kings reigned, the rulers of the Tamil country 
divided it into the SoreUy Sera, and Pandion kingdoms; and settled the bounds of their 
respective dominions : of which boundaries the following is a detail. 

VERSES CONCERNING BOUNDARIES. 

VENPA, — A Stanza by Avyar, 

O^erremrpjS^OpfiC^ (2u^p(^ iliQu^QoJeBiUir 
OpGrrerrfriLLjesrfihSGfT^i/tlOppairQu 

To the south of the river Vellar^ to the west is Permeliy to the south is Cape Comorin, 
on the east is the sea: to the extent of fifty-six kadams (560 miles) is the Pandion^s 
kingdom. 

VENPA, — A Stanza by Vembaturar. 

Qeuerrerrir p/BearQp^)(^ Qeu^^LDifi - (5 

Qp6fr(^iBiZ.^ieSrQLDfi^GpQji Op^Q^Lo* — -n^err^LaS 
euc0r(g)^ Gu^fT^eSrQtpSQLDir pQ^sra) 
tusbru pLdiT - - - - 

South of the river Vellavy north of Cape Comorin, west of the sea, east of the large town 
called Vanasiy* fifty-six kadamsy is the Maran (or Pandion^s) kingdom. 


LD 


6or 


LO 


- €B><S 

ib 


* Supposed to bo the same os the Banavari of Ptolemy. 


VOL. U. 


VENPA, — l^aruM by Pugerenihiy ike poet v>ho mu retained in the palace of the 

Pandion king.*’ 

« 

Qnimeirrpfii0KQp^air(QQuip(^Cj(oU(t^QnitRiJir > 
QparmirrL^9irp(QLtiSiQppQa9ieB)«-^t&areinr ' " 0 • 

petJBa^pinua^S’ppi-ieareaiaipap^ - - r 

^u.i—P^(j^u>^eirStLeh. - . _ . - Jf 

South of the river VelloTf on the west is Permaliy the water round Cape Comorin to the 
south, is, by the consent of all, the dominion of the prince of the country. 

« 

* BOUNDARIES OF THE SOREN KINGDOM. 

« VENPA.— &anza by Avyar. 

aL-m)Byie(^Qpp^aeB>rQuir(j^Qa)ar€fre - - Jf 

Qv^u.(B*uQuesiir9eariiS0upj}pir pairp - > ix> 

Qeaenpa L-Qi-eiieB>aQajma‘Qfe - - - dt 

East as far as the sea, to the south as far as the Vellar, to the west as far as Cotta- Kara, 
as far os the Penniyar (river) of the Yenad (country) to the north, to the extent of twenty - 
four kadams (240 miles), are the boundaries of the Soren kingdom. 

VENPA. — Stanza by Pugerenthi, 
aL^e^^ys^Opp^a«B)irL-jir(^iLQaieireirir - - JH 

0£l^<n>0’«0a(?tf/ri_«»i_c«etD/raJsu) — •niu.^es>^s - 0 

irvrQppeozttS^up jipiT per p - iS 

Qe’irippirL.Qt—eiimaQiudir^Q^ir - - & 

The sea to the east, to the south the Vellar, to the west Cotta-Karei, to the north as, 
far as Ila, being twenty-four kadams, is the boundary of the Soren country. 

BOUNDARIES OF THE SFilA COUNTRY. 


VENPA. — Supposed to be by Avyar. 

mt-tf0^^sOLoui^«fBBaiirLb£)^s0^Qe‘i&(?«s' - - (9 

0t-paD^«0a(7es^tf«Li_ir0L& — esL-Peeoir • ttS, 

G^ZLOfiQppair^QLairQireeBru^iaes p - - (§f 

GerpvL-Qi—eiiftMsQeJeirfQ^u - - - - H 


The northernmost place is Pazhani, {vulgo, Pyney,) the most eastern is Chengodu 
(Trichengude), the most western is Kozhikudu, on the south is the shore of the sea, in all 
eighty kadams (800 miles), is called the boundary of the Sera country. 
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VENPA.—Stanga by Avyar. 

0 sn^Qc /r eifl^«L^<r0LO— «iDjr 

fipsir^Q Lair Qirtlaru^iBJ sir 
QeWprrt^Qu-MasmQiueirfQfu 

The northernmost place is Pazhaniy to the south is the southern Cast, to the west is 
Kolikudu, the sea 'shore on the south, is called the boundary of the Sera king'dom. 

VENPA. — An ancient Stanza by an unknown writer. ^ 

(^4rjiiuiesBr(B(ipz^Lau»pQpziue _ . - ^ * 

uzepjzQartasttL^uQff^mQ — aizee - - - ^ ^ 

Qprea>t—Qiu(Buuz6SrQ^Fipfiijpi8QM(BuuzmQ^ir •& 
(^tB)L.Qiu(Buuz^QszpeaaiuzQez - - - sor 

To the sea, which has flowers inhabited by the bumming-bSes, ho who brings scented 
flowers is the Soren^ ho who brings garments is the Seren; he who brings the umbrella is 
the king of Korkhi, (or Madura). 


[ The allusion is to the custom of bringing presents once a year, putting them on a brass<' 
plate, and launching them into the sea, as a sort of homage to its imaginary deity Varunen, 
The custom, under some modifications, is still said to be followed by private individuals in 
different places.] 


The following, not being poetry or extracts, is presumed to belong to Mirtanjcya-Pattar, 

THE FOUR BOUNDARIES OF THE PANDION KINGDOM. 

South of the Vellar, east of Perur, north of Cape Comorin, west of the eastern sea; from 
east to west twenty 'eight kailams, south to north twenty -eight kadams, making together 
fifty -six kadams. Its yearly revenues, ten millions of chakrams. 

THE BOUNDARIES OF THE SOREN COUNTRY. 

To the east the sea, on the south the Veltar, on the west Cottei-Karei, on the north 
Jzhawi (or Ham); from east to west twelve kadams, from south to north twelve kadams; 
making together twenty-four kadams. Its revenue, ten millions of gold pons. 

BOUNDARIES OF THE SERA COUNTRY". 

On the north' Pazhani, to the east the great town (or Perur), on the south the sea, on ' 
the west the great mountain ; from eitst to west forty kadams, from south to north forty 
kadams, making together eighty kadams. Its revenue tea millions pattans, of which 
fdur make a cali-pon. * 
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The particulars of the.fore|foiDg^ things are engraven on stones^ which are fixed in a wall 
to .the east of the shrine of Cabali (a name of Si%en). * 

The account of the land revenues of the Pandion country^ arising from cultivation, 
were taken away during the times of disturbance. 

BOUNDARIES OP THE TAMIL COUNTRY. 

Pavanandi in the Nanntil^ (a work on grammar,) written by him, says— 

er^kjBtraarQaeda^suS^Q^flfiLQi^seLL^ - ^ Sr 

Its mcfaning is this: — The eastern boundary is the east sea, the southern boundary is Cape 
Comorin, the western boundary is the west sea, the northern boundary is Tripeti, 

VViitxin these four boundaries are included the Tonda-mandalam, Nadu-Nadu^ Sora^ 
desam^ Pandiya^desam^ Sera-desam^ Kongana^desam ; and the whole of these being taken 
together, form what is called the Dravida country. 

The principal town or metropolis of the Pandjion country is Madura; the principal 
mountain is the] great hill called Potheiya; the hame of the king's horse is Gana-vattam ; 
the chief rivers are the Tembaraveni and Vegavathai, The king's distinctive garland is 
made from flowers of the veppa tree ; the device of his banner is a fish : his descent is from 
the lunar pedigree. 

The metropolis of the Sora country is Uriyur; its principal mountains are Coli and 
Neri; its chief river is the Cauvery; the name of the king's horse is Goram. His distinctive 
garland is the flower of the aiti tree. The device on his banner is a tiger. He is of the 
solar pedigree. 

The metropolis of the Sera country is Tira^VanasuKalam ; the name of the king's horse 
is Padalami the king's distinctive garland is the flower of the panna tree. The chief 
rivers are the Tembaraveni and the Purani. The device on the king’s banner is a bow. 
He is of the agnUknlam^ (or fire-race). 

The poets of the Soren country have sung as follows:— 

GaniTjg jpaQatruGuiraesraiL^L^ihiliLi^tr -* - (7sBr 

aLjpfajjO(s;a/reSffis(^eB)6U€e)aGtu/rQjLOLL/r - - Gear 

^(i^s^GeuLau/^ajr/r(^QLOfrmJLaLD/r - - Osw 

^^fifiSP^a^^aifLQUiSGsuir^LLLDr - - G^ 

eSirtfa(^JBi<BiiriraLS&srQ]G^euu:LDn‘ . . - Goar 

QmipjBuL^SaQaff L^a^iEmQLLiraiLbLc^fr - - Gm 

^SL^ipL^air fieara^aQaar penaGiurraju^tr - - Gm 

uurQ^trifiSPis^ULJirtBari^eJttrsiraaruiLair (?w 

O lady, the Gana-vattam does not equal Goram. 

The Vaigai is not to be compared to the Covert. 

The Veppa garland is not equal to that of atti flowers. 

The lunar descent does not equal that of the sun. 
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Does the fish-banner* king equal the braved 
Is the fish-banner equal to that of the tiger f ^ 

Korkhi (Madura) is not equal to (Vriyur) the town of praise. 

The ^Pandf on is not to be compared to the Soren. 

The two brothers, named Iraltiyar, have sung in favor of the Pandion, as follows;- 


(^jpjQfie^aiearQaireo^uSQeoir jSLQ^LSpjSfifiLdLair Qesr 

^uufliu^Q^ZsiriuirL.®ss)p ji^(einra:LCiLCiir - Qssr 

0lQ^Ojs(Bu3ir&}wp!rir(^Sj[)iL^iSIQiLiiraJLDLCiir - (?sor 

^aj{^Qfibia^iCoiTireJLLLLir (eosr 

<seB}i^ OJ^fi fis:ireSifi(oiuiraiea)nQpfijsppu:iUiir - Qca' 

a Cf.LJLJfBisa^Qaju:i(2LJir^QeeS}s(oiuireiJLCLDir - Geer 

LJUemoJLji^pp^t^Gs'eipeei LjpppeiBGeoiraJLCiLDir Gasr 


LJJtrirsS e LH^ireeatL'pLiueerLj’S eeiipLJLJS^ne^G p ir^ G asr 

0 lady, the Tamil language of Agasiyar was not born from Co/t (but from Polheiyn). 

The sixty-four Tiruvilliadeh did not take place in Vriyur. 

The Nedu-mal ( Vishnu) was never born as a tiger. 

Is the sun fixed on the top of Siva's crown' of hair * 

The bank-destroying Onveri never saw any writing ascend up against the stream. 

The Atti garland is not so heroic as that of the Veppa flower. 

Did the sea ever submit at the feet of the Soren? 

Is the praise of. the heroic Pandions a light thing.-' • 

1 If not deeply tinctured with mythological belief, it will perhaps be acknowledged by the 
reader, that the Soren panegyrists have the b.est of it. He will remember that Ayastyar, 
the father of the Tamil language, lived on Po/heiijn mountain; that Vishnu was, a ce qu'en 
di/, incarnate as a fish ; that Sira is represented as wearing the crescent in his tuft of hair, 
the Pandiun being also of the lunar pedigree; that a writing was said to ascend the Vaigai, 
in the time of Kuna-Pandiun ; that the sea submitted to Vkrama-Pantiion (See 13lh 
Tiruvilliadel): and he may need to be informed, that when a troop of Hindu warriors put 
on a Veppa garland, they thereby made a public vow to conquer or die.| 

THE MEASURE OF THE SEA AND WORLD. 

The extent of the earth from cast to west is one hundred thousand yojanas.^ From 
south to north is one hundred thousand yojanas. To the cast, and west, and south, and 
north of those boundaries, is a hundred thousand times a hundred thousand yojanas. 

In the midst of this (earth) is the mountain Mahn-mt.ru. On the south of Mcdia-ireru 
are nine continents. In this earth the .Malayala country is not included; that was produced 


Or iisli-catching king. t A yojanei is bsiiil to bo 13^ KngHsh miles. 
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by Parasu-Ratnen. A great part of the Malayala country iarude and mountainbua; the 
deity of that portion ia Subraminiyen. Some part tff the country ia alkaline and deaertj 
producing nothing: the deity of thia portion ia Cali. Some part ia woody, inhabited hy 
herdsmen : the deity ia Vishnu. Some part is fertile, and intersected by rivers : the deity ^ 
Jndren. Some part is salt, sandy, and barren: the deity is Varunen' 

[ This division of the soil of a country is presumed to be common and popular. There' is 
a stanza current, which is either the same division or very similar; as follows : — 

* jEirL.iru^(T^fijSu.bi6-QaiLaun3sdii9msr^L.if.pQpiua] - au 
' , Qs n L-mti & /< HOT ^ Qj js 

Lairi—iriu^LS(3arlr^pai(i^^aiaLapaia‘« . - - Qer 

Of which the meaning is;— 

The forest is thorny ground, its inhabitants herdsmen, its deity Krishna. 

The sea-shore is salt ground, its inhabitants fishermen, its deity Varantn. 

The mountain is bleak, its inhabitants are Kuruver, its deity Suhraminiyen. 

The level country is fertile, its inhabitants are ploughmen, its deity Iwlren. 

The barren land is alkaline, its inhabitants Miiravery its deity Darya. 

1 ' 

The Kuruver and Maraver are wild tribes, or people less civilized than others. By 
alkaline land is meant that which produces a-sJirutesorsO) or fuller's earth. This popular 
idea of the qualities of different soils may perhaps illustrate the parable of the sower in the 
gospels ; and renders it probable that some popular saying of the kind existed amongst the 
more ancient inhabitants , of Palestine, The sea-shore may not bo included, because Judea 
was an inland country,] 

The salt sea is a hundred thousand yojanas: the divu (or island) beyond is a hundred 
thousand yojanas. Beyond, the sea of suga^-oane juice is two hundred thousand yojanas. 
The island beyond that is four hundred thousand yojanas. Further on, the sea of honey is 
four hundred thousand yojanas: the island beyond it is eight hundred thousand yojanas. 
In (the sea of milk) is Vishnu'^s place of repose. Beyond that, the island is sixteen hundred, 
thousand yojanas. Further on, the sea of sour milk is sixteen hundred thousand yojanas. 
The island beyond is .thirty-two hundred thousand yojanas. The sea of ghesy further on, is 
thirty-two hundred thousand yojanas. Beyond that, the island is sixty-four hundred 
thousand yojanas. Beyond, the sea of fresh-water is called Perem-perai-kadal (or the 
1 largest of all seas); and is sixty -four hundred thousand yojanas. Beyond that is the wall 
of heaven. In that is Vthiya~giri~parmtamy (or the sun-rising mountain,) in which the sun 
rises. Making in all seven seas, and seven hundred and fifty-two yojanas. This, is a. 
standard measure. 
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SCHEDULE of such Tamil and Telugu Manuscripts, in the Mackenzie Collettjon 
at Calcutta, as appear to the Editor of the present work to be adapted to cast 
further light on the History and Antiquities of the Sora^ Sera^ and Pandion 
kingdoms. Extracted from the Descriptive Catalogue by H. H. Wilson, Esq. 

A.-TAMIL MANUSCRIPTS/ 

I.-PAURANIC AND LEGENDARY HISTORY. 

No. 10.— Kasi-Khanda of the Skanda-Purana. 

An account of Benares. The translation is ascribed to Aihivira-rama- Pandion, 

No, 14 . — Periya-Purana, 

It contains some particulars concerning Nyana-Sampanten^ and the persecution of the 
Samunals, 

No. IS.-Tiruvanda- Parana, 

Jt illustrates a particular act of cruel superstition in Tiravanda-Soren ; who had his son 
put to death for accidentally driving over and killing a. calf in the street of Ttruvalur. 

No. 16 — Kanchisialla- Parana, 

It ascribes the foundation of Conjeveram to Kalottanga^Soren. This Stalla^Pararui 
would bear a similar relation to an account of the Soren kingdom, as the one abstracted in 
the first volume of this work does to the Pandiya-mandalam, 

No. IT. — Arunachala-Mahatmya, 

An account of the temple at Tirunamaliy or Trinomalee, which commemorates the 
legend specified in vol. 1, p. 122, of this work. The temple was repaired by Vajrankusay a 
name, or title, of a king of Madura. The temple is within the boundaries of the ancient 
Sara-desam, 

No. 18. — Vriddhachala^Parana. 

liogend.of VercUuichalam in the Carnatic. It might be of some service. 
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. N o, l9,'---lndrakila»Parvata-Mahatmya. 

Legend of a double^shrine of Vishnu and Siva on a hill near Valliamanagar, or Vellum, 
in Tanjore; the silo of one of Indren^s penances. The town is said to have been founde'd 
by Kala-Kantha-^Soren, It is mentioned in the Carnataea Dynasty (vol. % p. 17) as giyeh 
up to the Tanjore king by Visvanaiha-Naicker, in exchange for the rock and fort of 
Trichinopoly. 


N 0 . 20. — Sivandhi- Sialla- Pur ana . 

Legendary account of Trichinopoly. The rock is termed a splinter from Maha-meru : , 
it was the abode of the giant Trisira^ a commander of part of Ravanen^s forces ; the rock 
being called Trisira-mali^ or hill of Trisira, and the district, Irisira-palliam y by corruption^ 
Trichinopoly. The neighbouring town of UriyuTy or tVariary was founded by Sarvaditya- 
Soren. H was for a time the capital of Sorm-desaniy until buried by a shower of dust: as 
the legend says, because a Soren king forcibly took some Sivandhi flowers from the garden 
of Saraina-wimi, The queen only escaped the dust-shower; and her child being selected 
by an elephant, (see vol. 2, j). 59,) was acknowledged rightful heir to the throne. 

No. 21. — Awaryar^Kovil Malta tmya. 

Legendary account of a temple near Chitlnmbaram; said to have been founded by Manu 
ka^VasagaTy (of whom, see vol. I, pp. 105 — 110. 181). Mr. Wilson, alluding tp SonneratV 
account of him and of Hindu festivals, says, that notwithstanding many inaccuracies and 
provincialisms, ‘‘ it continues* to be the only authority worthy to be consulted on these 
subjects, as observable in the south of India.’’ We trust that this tacit reproach on the 
English lords and literati of the Carnatic, will not be perpetual. 

No. 22. — Vedapuri-Slalla-Purana, 

Legend of a Saiva shrine at Vedapur, It contains an account of the BauddltaSy by 
IS y a na - Sampanten . 

N o. 23 . — Tribhuvana-Stalla-Purana, 

Legend of that place near Siitamharam ; and also of various temples on the river Valar: 
said to have been founded by Kulottunga^Soren and heri-^kala-Soren, 

No. *Z^.^Nal€uSlalla-Purana. 

Adapted to illustrate the five elementary types of Siva. (See vol. 1, p. 174.) 

No. 26. — Madhyarjuna Mahatmya, 

Legend of a shrine between the Cauveri and Coleroon rivers; where Vira-Soren was 
released from the crime of Bramagatti^ or killing a Brainin. 

No, 27. — Perawoliyar^Purana. 

x\nothcr name for the Madura^Stalla-Puranay or else a different version. The Sanscrit 


* Pes. Cats. p. 171. 
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original is called Halasya Malmlmya^ and is found among the Sanscrit Mc.Kenzie MSS. 
No. 121,CaU. p.91. « 

* , • No. W.— Tirapasura-Stalln- Parana. 

Kerikala-Soren is said to have founded the town, end the temple of Devi or Parr at i. 

[Ihe writer has had the opportunity of thoroughly examining this now decaying 
structure. Though still used for religious purposes, its cloisters are chiefly inhabited by 
large bats, and owls also already tenant the porch- tower of this temple and other neigli- 
*bouring ones.] 


No. 29. — Sriranjha-Mahatmya. 

Legendary account of Seringham Pagoda ; said to have been founded by a Soren prince. 

According to the Carnataca Dynasty, (vol. 2. p. 17.) it was either rebuilt, or much 
enlarged, by Vuvanatha-Naicker, 

No. 32. — Palani-Purana. * 

Legends of Palanij Sivagiri^ and Varakagiri^ in the Dindigul province. 

[ Palani is here written according to the southern pronunciation. Pazhaniy or more 
commonly Pyney, is a great resort of pilgrims from very distant places. At the usual season 
of the year many of them are seen at Madras. The grossest imposition is practised on 
them, by connivance with the Madras Bramins. The standing miracle is the carrying milk 
in small pans from Madras, sealed up, and its being found to be fresh on being offered at 
Palani. Common report, about Madura, says that much depends on the nature of the 
present offered with it. If thought suitable, and satisfactory, the attendant Bramin at 
Palani (and many Bramins are retained for the purpose) opens the pans, tastes the milk, 
pronounces it fresh; and assures the votary of the success of his suit, and of the favor of the 
god. If the present be judged unsuitable, or beneath the votary^s rank or appearance, the 
Bramin gives him proof that the milk is sour, and his suit unacceptable. Sic ait popu.lu.s. 
The account also given of the important occasion leading to the foundation of this most 
celebrated and profitable shrine (to others as well as Bramins), is, that Sira one day gave a 
fruit (pazliam) to his younger son, Palliar^ (or GanesUy) on which the elder boy, Subra- 
miniijeny (or Karticcyaj) was greatly offended at the apparent partiality. To appease him, 
Siva said, Pazhani “ Thou art a fruit;’’ aud to commemorate the honor thus done 

to Sabraminiyeny the image was formed, and the temple built. Very many temples have 
an origin not less puerile J 

No 34:. -Jamhakesvara-Stalla-Piirana. 

Legend of the Saiva temple near Sr iraiighani. (See vol. 1, p. Jambaky a muniy 

presented a Jambuy or rose-apple, to Siva, • the god rejected it after tasting it. The sage 
took it up, and put it on his head ; and the god being pleased with tViis act of respect, 
consented to dwell here as Jambukesvara. P^irvati was once also banished to this place, 
after having incurred her lord’s displeasure. 

VOL. II. 
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No. SS.’^Srikarani-Pfirana. 

A Btatement of the^ origin of the acoountants of Tond^-mandalam^ u desoendants of 
Brahma and Sarasvati: they accompanied Chenna-Soren when he first came from the north 
of India to Tonda^mandalam. This chief it seems divided the vrllages of the coun^tr^ 
among sixty -four tribes of Brahmans; giving one share to the accountants. The legend is 
said to be from the Brahmaiula^Puranamj translated into poetical Tamil, by Narkireuj (see 
vol. 1, pp. 100, 176,) whence the substance was afterwards composed, (we suppose in the 
Vasagam^ or ordinary Tamil,) by the Bramin Guruvappam. 

[An inspection of the MS. would be requisite, in order to ascertain whether it makes ' 
Chenna-Soren come from Ayodhyaj or otherwise.] 

, No. 38,^Muppunioti-fVolle {j^uLffiG fitTL^L^Q^efUV) 

Illustrates some antiquities relative to the fort, temples, and reservoirs at Arcot. 

1^0. 40. — fVarayu/r-grama-Vernanam, 

Gives an account of Uriyur and its temples: calculated to be of service in illustrating 
the history of this temporary capital of the Soren kingdom. 

No. 41 . — Vishnu-Kanchi^KoviU Vernanam, 

Relates to the temple of Farada-Swamif or Varada-raya^ at Conjeveram. 

[It Is the temple to which immense multitudes of people from Madras, and other places, 
flock during the principal festival in May.] 


II.--LX)CAL HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

No. l.-^Chola-Makatmya. 

This work professes to be translated from the Bhavishottara-Purana ; but is not included 
therein; The manuscript (on paper, the best Tamil manuscripts being usually on palm 
leaves) was compiled by order of Sarabhaji (or Serbojee), one of the Mahratta kings of 
Tanjorc. It supplies a desideratum as to the original foundation of Tanjore, and contains 
a list of sixteen Soren kings, some of them of great celebrity ; the names occurring in numer- 
ous inscriptions. Much of it is legendary: it is also named Vrihadiswara-Mahaimya. 

No. %--^Chola-Purva-Pattayam. 

The title shews that the palm leaf book must be the original, and the paper one a copy. 
It is a history of Soren kings, professedly derived from inscriptions at Conjeveram. Yet 
it (ridiculously ).makes the heads of the three southern families, Vira Chola^ Bala Cheraj and 
Vajranga Pandiya^ to have been born for the purpose of destroying Salivahanaj who it says 
lived in Trichinopoly, and patronised the Batiddhas, His former metropolis is said to have 
been Blioja-rayapury in Ayodhya ; tbough/in fact, the town of Bpja was not quite so far north. 
It contains the story before adverted to (I. 20.) of Uriyur^ the queen and her child. For the 
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rest, it can only be depended upon so/ar aa borne out by inscriptions. It is suspected to be 
of more value than the account of it given to Mr. Wilson would imply. It might possibly 
furnish at the least important extracts. 

• s 

No. 8. — Chola-desa Purvtka Cheritra, 

This is a work written on paper, by a native Christian, named Vedanaigerij in Colonel 
Mackenzie's employ, in answer to his inquiries. It appears to be a discriminating investi- 
gation of some value, and worth the perusal. We should not be disposed to attribute so 
*much reason, as Mr. Wilson appears di^osed to do, to an inference as to modern date of 
the Soren princes from the perfect state of the buildings ascribed to them ; because some 
are not in so perfect a state ; others of very ancient foundation have been rebuilt or enlarged ; 
and some are known to have been kept in constant and careful repair, under the inspection 
of Bramins, from revenues appropriated to the purpose by the Sircar. 

No. 4. — Chola-mandala^ Tomla-mandala, Pandya-mnndala^ Rajakal, 

Kings of the Sora^ Tunda^ and Pandiija kingdoms. How fiTr it answers to its extensive 
title, we cannot ascertain from Mr. Wilson^s notice. After very careful inspection, we find 
it to be the only manuscript in the collection on which h.e founds his statements in the 
general Introduction, that the founder of the (Pandiya) kingdom was Pandya^ a native 
of Oude’’*— which, at all events, does not accord with “ local traditions,*’ if the locality 
designate Madura — and, that the C/m/a kingdom*’ was first cleared and cultivated by 
Tayaman Naleiy a settler from Oude, or from Upper Hindustan. t The like statement is 
given in the notice of the manuscript. It stands therefore as one authority against several. 
This manuscript is on palm leaves. A long extract from Mr. l:!]llis,*on Merasi right, super* 
sedes a fuller notice of the actual contents: that is valuable, but this would be more so. It 
has some statements regarding the Sethopathis, in asserting them to have been lords para- 
mount over Madura for eleven generations, previous to the rule of the Carnataca dynasty ; 
which, if true, would fill up a chasm in our manuscripts. On the whole, it is a subject of 
some regret that this manuscript is at Calcutta, and not at Madras, 

No. 7. — Pandya- Rajakal. 

Pandion kings. Another important document. The book on paper must be a copy from 
the one on palm leaves. It appears to be not so full as the Pandion Chronicle in the list of 
kings; but full in the accounts of the Madura college, which possibly are taken from the 
Stalla-Purana. It might have been useful as an auxiliary ; but we conjecture that its place 
is more than supplied by our own documents. 

No. 8. — Tondamana-Kathai. 

Illustrating the separation of Torula^mandalam from Sora-mandalam by Kulottanga^ 
Sorerif in favor of his illegitimate son Adonda-Chakraverti: as such it would be valuable in 
a consecutive account of the Sora-desam, 


* Des. CaU. Intro, p. Ixxiv. t Ib. p. Ixxxil. 
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No. \0.—Kongade$a •J^jakal. 

Kings of Konga (or Sera) desam. This manuscript is valuable; and has been fully 
noticed. (Vol. 2, p. 68.) 

« 

«* 

No. \i.-^Kerala-^desam-Kathai, 

A story of the Kerala country: it would be probably very useful iu a connected 
account of Sera-desam. 


No. 16. — Vadur-Sialta-Purana. 

Thjs Purana is alluded to vol. 1, p. 110, dote. 

Its contents harmonize with the account abstracted from the MaduraSialla-Puranam. 


No. 18. — Sanghattar-Cheriira. 

An account of the Madura College of Bramins. 

No. 1 9. — Gnyana-Samandftar^ Cheritra, 

See vol. 1, pp. Ill — 15, 185. Perhaps this Saritiiram might yield a few further 
particulars. 


No. 24. — Madura- Virappan- Amman, 

Relates to the family of Bomma-Naickg and to the service of Virappen^ with Choka- 
natha-Naick, As such it would be useful in illustration of a portion of the very modern 
history of Madura. 


No. 25. — Bommanayaka-Katha, 

An account of the family of a Poligar who accompanied Nagama-Naick, 

No. 26. — Rafnapayyen, 

This MS. would perhaps give fuller particulars respecting the subduing of the Scihu- 
paihvs insurrection, as stated in the Carnataca Dynasty, sec. 9. (Vol. 2, p. 31.) 

No. 28. — Narasinh-Raya-Vamsavali. 

An account of the kings of Vijianagaram. 

No. 32. — Valankai-Cheritra, 

A compilation by Vedanaigen^ in the service of Colonel Mackenzie. As an explanation, 
or illustration, of many every-day matters in the south, and some of antiquity, this Sarit- 
itram afipears to us peculiarly well worth a translation. It professes on some points to 
give information such as we have long sought for in vain. 

No. ll^.--TottJyar-Jathi-Varuana. 

Account of the Totnja tribe of Telugu origin. Nagama-Naick^s poligars were of this 
caste. (Vol. 2, p. 11.) They were brave and daring soldiers. 
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No. 36. — l^rawa^JaihuVernanam, 

Account of the local customs in Maruwa^ at Ramnad, and at Tinn^velly ; as suckprobablj 
interesting*. 

• • No. 89. — Narival-Palempeila^Vernanam, 

Account of the grant of honorary distinctions to Alagiya-nayak Polygar, of Palimpett, 
and his genealogy. 


B.— TELUGU MANUSCRIPTS. 

1.--PAURAN1C AND LEGENDARY LITERATURE. 

No. 18. — Venkaleswara -Mahatmya . 

\ - iv ‘.ry account of the temple at Tripetty. 1 1 might be of some service in illustrating 

vh® I ^ Java, Soreny Md latter I ymna^ar am, dynasties. * 

No. 19. — Jaganath- M ahn tniya^. 

T^gen i cf .luggernaut. It might possibly reflect some light on the ancient Calinga^ 
or ihc more rnodera Vdiya^desanHy or kingdom ofOrrisa. 


II.^LOCAL HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 

• 

No. 1 . — K't R ya- Cht. rilra . 

A poetical account of the tv/ of K’*'iskna-Rayay the seventeenth prince of the 
i\arapati kings of Vijnyanagaram, It appears to be of considerable consequence and' 
' it ity. This is the piince referred to in the first sections of the Carnataca Dynasty. 

No. ‘i. — Rama^raja^Ckcritra, 

This relates to a later pe**iod, and to the overthrow of Rama-raja and of the Vijtanagaram 
kingdom, by Ihrahim-AdiUlShah. 

No. 4 . — Pratapa^ Chcritra . 

An account of Prn^apt* the last of the Kakateya kings of Telingana of any 

power it appears tc of importance to the history of the kings of H^arankaL 

No. 6,—Janga7na'>Kalanyana. 

Ii contains soi? of princes of various countries in the south of India, and of 

^ ijitntfsgaratn i down to the defeat and death of Rama-raja. It is composed in* 

^ne style of prophec), by Sarvanyana, 

No. 8. — Nava^Chola^Cheritra, 

nn account of nine distinguished Chdla princes, who patronised the Vira^saiva^ or Jan» 

1 
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gama f x^Wgion. These nine kings are named, Kerikala, Vikrama^ Utiangay Athivaram, 
Varadhermay SatyendrCy Manujendray Viray and Vttama, 

No. 13. — Tanjawar-^Raja-Cheritra, 

This manuscript (of which the title is incorrect) appears very much to resemble the 
Carnataca Dynasty. It is a narrative, in another language, of the same succession of princes. 

No. 14. — Tricliinapali-Raja^Ckeritra. 

Ab account of Raghunathy a Poligar of the Tinnevelly country; and apparently an 
ancestpr of the present Tondaman Bahadery whose capital is at Virala^maliy about twenty- 
three miles south of Trichinopoly. 

The son of RaghunaihvfM Tirumala-Raya: thirteen other names occur down to Raghu- 
naffiy who was an officer in the service of Vijaya-Raghavay raja of Tanjore. This Raghu^ 
naih appears to have cut out for himself, by conquest, from the Madura kingdom, the inde- 
pendent principality now called TottdamaiCs country. His son was Tirumala-Rnya ; his 
son was Sri^V vjaya-RaghuiKithy said to have conquered Ckanda-hhan; and probably the 
ally of the Tanjore king and the English, during the siege of Trichinopoly, by the French 
in the interests of Chunda-Saheb. By reason of the aid then rendered the Tondaman still 
holds his independent principality. 

No. 15. --Sinhala- Dwipa-- Raja- K at La . 

Account of a war between Periya-Krishnapn-Nayaky of Madura, successor of Visvanathoy 
and Tamlfi-Nayaky called improperly king of Ceylon. 

No. 17. — Kaliyuga Raja-Cheritra. 

A short account of the most distinguished princes of the Kali age, as Paricshity 
ianika'y &c. 

No. *2:1. — Makaraj^Bomaraj* Vamsavali. 

The genealogy of a family, said to have derived from Tondaman- Chakravertiy who ruled 
in Karveti-nagaramy in the zillah of Chittoor, near the Naggery pass, and south of Tripetty. 


The Appendix, up to the preceding half-sheet, having been struck off at an early period 
in the printing of this volume, the Editor, by the intervening delay, as to the remainder, 
is able, with no common satisfaction to state, not only that at least the greater portion of 
the preceding MSS. are at Madras, under charge of the Literary Society and Auxiliary of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, but also that the inspection of so many of them as he could discover 
has been most kindly and politely conceded to him. Fpr the first indication pointing to these 
MSS. he is indebted to Sir Ralph Palmer, Knight; but subsequently and more immediately 
to A. D. Campbell, Esq. and J. C. Morris, Esq. members of the College Board, and the 
latter gentleman the secretary to the Literary Society. Other MSS. not included in the 
foregoing list, have hereby come under inspoctiob ; with what effect the latter portion of 
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the present volume will itself best evitice. From an inspection* of some of the preceding 
MSS. some approximation has been made towards a better appreciatkin of the whole collec- 
tion: which) though not so valuable as it may have been once represented to be, is yet in 
some danger as to the Contrary extreme of undue depreciation. This danger it is conceived 
arises, in part, from a report given in at Madras concerning these documents; the result, it is 
apprehended, either of superficial examination, or else of not precisely knowing what are the 
points of information on these antiquarian subjects which are desired, by such Europeans as 
t^ke an interest in historical or other details concerning India. The contempt of natives, 
and of every thing connected with them, is, by descendants of Europeans, in danger of being 
carried somewhat too fur; even as Europeans themselves have very possibly sometimes 
verged towards the contrary extreme. But a person may entirely disapprove the native 
religion, with many native customs, without allowing this feeling to prejudice him against 
records from which real truth and historical facts may he gleaned, by patient labor and 
assiduity. The Editor believes that there is a mine requiring to be carefully worked, in 
order to ascertain and demonstrate the real value of the ore. The opportunity of forming 
this opinion has been unexpectedly placed in his power, liut whether time may be 
afforded, or sufficient encouragement given, to proceed in researches, the labor attendant on 
which few can understand or appreciate, will yet remain to be .discovered. 


F. 


As the economy of native courts differed in some particulars from those, even of despotic 
monarchies, in Europe, the Editor, at an earlier stage of his inquiries, sometimes found 
himself at a loss accurately to distinguish the respective offices of Mantiri^ Firotani^ and 
Pnlavayi or Dalakarten ; and it is therefore possible that many readers may experience the 
like difficulty. In reading over a portion of the Muun^ila NarrayanaSathaifam^ a 
stanza was met with which defines these, and other offices; and it is in the midst of con- 
nected matter not destitute of interest. Heace it has been thought suitable to insert a 
translation of the first ten stanzas. The work is a very popular one; and, from being used 
in native schools, three or four copies are said to be found in every house. A printed edition 
Was published some short time since by a college Pandit, stated to be corrected by collation 
of various copies. The Tamil therefore is not here printed. Two or three copies on palm 
leaves are among the Mackenzie collection; and, unhappily, lent their aid loan inference, too 
sweeping, of its containing duplicates and triplicates of every day and very common school 


* It may be perbafis of sufficient consequence, from the notices already given (Vol. 2, p 73,74; and Appendix, 
p. 36, No. 4.), to observe particularly that the MS. in qnestioiit does not contain the statement ascribed lo it. The 
founding of the shrine at Ramiserani is indeed attributed to a follower of fiama; but Maduia is merely said to iuivc been 
fo^ir.ded by “ an agricultural Pandion from the North.*’ 
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books. Colonel Mackenzie may indeed, in some instaeices, have been imposed upon by inters 
ested and illiterate natives; and there is some trash meriting rejection from his accumulation, 
including duplicates or triplicates of course ; but still, so far as this poem is concerned, it is not 
in itself contemptible; while its great popularity, as an established, though brief, code of 
Hindu manners and morals, alone suffices to stamp it with considerable importance. 

THE SATHAGAM, (OR CENTUM OF VERSES,) OF M A NAVAL A - 

NARRAYANEN. 

«• 

1 . — BramanaUmahadhuvamj The Dignity of Bramins. 

The Bramin must well understand the Agamas^ the Puranas^ and the law of Menu; and 
being himself endowed with wisdom^ and performing without fault the sacrifices, and the 
like, with the various kinds of wantras^ or charms, he must by these means assist the gods. 
He must shew the nature of times and seasons, as plainly as one exhibits a fruit held in the 
hand. The Bramins must Pemove their own sins by the power of the (Hayatri, even as fire 
consumes cotton at the very touch. Three rains every month, an illustrious reputation of 
kings for good government, fertile fields, all these are acquired, by the virtue of the Sadur^ 
Veda -Naytigar* 


2. — Raja-muraimaiy The Economics of Kings. 

The Raja must understand four things: that is to say, the law of Menu^ to listen to the 
advice of the Mantirij (or counselling minister,) he must be himself intelligent, of good 
natural capacity, and must know the nature of his kingdom. He must be patient as regards 
the ear, the eye, and the mind. Being thus qualified, he must sway the sceptre. As the lotos 
flower, which blossoms in the day, and the cumathan (or ali) flower blossoms at night, so he 
must observe the proper times for managing affairs. He must know the proper place wherein 
to conquer his enemies; even as the alligator when* in the water can draw in an elephant, 
but when out of the water is trampled on by the same beast with one of his feet. He must 
have valiant troops, wealth, provisions, these and like preparations; he must make large 
grants and charitable gifts ; be must have good reputation for personal good qualities, and 
fame for splendid acts. Such a one is a king. 

S.-^Vaisiyar^perumai, The Honor of Merchants, 

The merchants must skilfully conduct their own business. They must not lay on too 
large profits. Whosoever comes to them, they must preserve an even and correct balance. 
If the dishonest come, offering to leave a pledge, they must give them no loan; but if the 
honest come, and only ask a loan without pledge, they must give it. In writing their ac- 
counts they must not allow of a mistake, even if no n^ore than the eighth part of a mustard 
seed. They will assist a very especial (public) measure, even to the extent of a Crore (of 
money). Such is the just rule of the mercantile class. 


Literally, Lords of the four Vedas,' 
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— VeUaler^permMij The honor of Agriculturists, 

1 be VeUalery the effect of their ploughiDg (or cultivation), maintain the prayers of the 

Bromine, the strength of kings, the profits of merchants, the welfare of all. Charity, dona- 
Itoiis, the enjoyments^ of domestic life and connubial happiness, homage to the gods, the 
the Vedas, the Puranas, uad all other books, truth, reputation, renown, the very 
being of the gods, things of good report or integrity, the good order of castes, and (manual) 
skill, all these things come to pass by the merit (or efficacy) of the Vellaler^s plough. 

5. — Purudar-muraitnai, The Occupations of Men. 

The proper occupations of the ruder sex are — to understand true wisdom, or to be very 
Wealthy, or to go on religious pilgrimage to celebrated rivers, or to be endowed with a just 
and charitable disposition, or to be renowned, or to be well skilled in combats, or well learned 
SO as to praise others with approbation, or to be very intelligent in all things; and if there 
be any man without any one of these qualifications, why, O Divinity! didst thou create 
such a one on the earth? was it by the sin of the mother's womb? or was it by the influence 
of an evil eye from others.^ • 

6. — Patanam-muraimai, The requisites of a town. 

If the nature of the capital town of a king be inquired into, it is the following: it must 
contain the temple of the skilful female singers and dancers, many choultries in the midst of 
tanks, many tanks, many open choultries, (Mandabams) ditches for the furl, many streets, 
with bazar streets, cars, elephants, horses, infantry -soldiers. To tliose four last must be a 
(Dalagarien) general, as commander. There must be a Maniiri, a Piraiani, a Tanapathi, 
and people of different offices of the government: there must be persons of the four principal 
oastes; the place must be invested with the sixteen qualities of (danainj, or gifts. Near to 
the town there must be a river: and it must have a good and just king. Unless it possess 
these attributes, it is not Sruranga^patnam ^ (that is, not a good or well appointed towiO 

7. — Mantiri-muthalanavarkal-muraimaiy The duties of the hinges ministers. 

The proper office of the Mantiri is to acquaint and advise the king concerning the 
, nature of becoming proceedings; and concerning such as ought to be rejected. The Dala^ 
garten is, according to time and his own strength, to conquer the enemies of the state. 
The Piratani manages carefully the treasure, the internal administration of the kingdom, 
with all connected matters. The Royasen (or secretary) must be able to read fluently, 
must have a good memory as to what is said to him, and must be able to write down 
instructions without error or omission— Such a one is a Royasen. The Karnin (or 
accountant) must have his account true as the sun; or even if the sun should happen to 
rise in the west, at least his account must not vary. The Tanapathi (or ambassador) must 
be skilful in speech, in the decorum of princely assemblies, and the excellencies or peculi- 
arities of other kings. 


m • 
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S.^Narkala-muraimaif The resulls^qf propitious times. 

If any one receive |uthority, it will be attended with power. If any have robes and 
jewels, the result will be eleg'ance. If great riches are possessed, they will impart influence; 
If any have great talents, fame will be the consequence. Those possessed of piety v|rill 
receive divine favor. Any possessed of youth naturally seek marriage. These results 
follow, even as the camutham flower opens to the rays of the moon. 

9. — Vahana-muraimaiy Decorum of Vehicles. 

Any one who having friends (or relatives) and confidential persons, is doing well, and ' 
aiding«them, then a gift of a horse is suitable; he may mount and ride on one. If any one 
has ^iven donations and charities, and has reputation and renown, he may ride in a palan- 
quin. If any one has conquered enemies in the service and to the glory of his prince, he 
' may lide on an elephant. If any one skilfully speaks or pleads before the valiant and 
powerful, he may receive a banner.^ But if any one of the before-mentioned persons, not 
having pleased the king, and received them from him as honorary presents, take these 
distinctions to himself, he ^is like the stago-playor, who assumes habits and titles not 
belonging to him ; or he is like those who mount horses and palanquins merely for the 
purpose of a marriage procession in the town. 

10. — Niirguna^menmai, The excellence of good (iispositions. 

To walk according to a father^s and mother^s advice; to fulfil exactly pr(>mises or engage- 
ments verbally made; to adhere faithfully to vows oflered; never to tell lies; to do deeds 
of charity or beneficence; to be very patient; to fulfil contracts or engagements made by 
ancestors; to exercise truat in God; are excellencies. Examples of these virtues are, Para- 
su- Rumen; Karnen; Rama; Bishma; HarUchandren ; Mabali ; Dherma-ruja ; Bagira- 
then; and Pracalaihanen. 


G. 


In vol. 1, at p. a reference is made to a manuscript bcaiing on the legendary 
history, and subsequent affairs, of Ceylon; it is one of those wliich we have denominated 
Mirlanjega MSS. As the historical use of this document chiefly relates loan incident in the 
reign of Vijia^Ranga-Choka-natha^Naickery and a few later matters, it was at one time 


t The coSated text of the College Pandit reads— “ If any one be poweraed of very high and fanltless reputation, 
he v\ill receive respectful salutations.'* But this sentence would more properly belong to the preceding stanxa. 
Bcsules, a palanquin seems to be indicated for a ManUri^ an elephant for a D^rayi, and a banner for a successful 
ambassador. 
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intended to insert it in the body pf annotations connected with that period. But on 
considering the more important matter pressing for introduction tjiere, together with the 
reference contained in this document to matters of greater antiquity in the Pandion history, 
tlie express assertipn which it makes, not that the Samunal religion was the primitive 
one at Madura, but that it was brought thither from Ceylon, we have judged this position 
in the Appendix to be, on the whole, the most suitable. 

Exclusive of Captain Mahony^s paper, referred to in our first volume, the reader will find 
the traditions concerning the early history of Ceylon in a quarto work edited by Philaletiiks, 
A.M. Oxon : derived from authorities in the Dutch language. Concerning the legend here 
given, and some matters at the close, which carry with them an artificial appearance, the 
reader may of course extend to them that measure of credence which he pleases. * 


NARFiATIVE OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE KINGS OF KANDl DESAM ’ 

(OR CEYLON). 

• 

In the early lime, when the Pandion was ruling in Madura, the Samunar came from 
Singala-Dcmm^ and taught some sastras to the king and to the people, with the design of 
briiigin^about the general establishment of their Bauddha religion. They displayed cer- 
tain wonderful and astonishing performances; and, as they were skilful in magical incan- 
tations and ceremonies, they succeeded in deluding the king, and bringing him over to the 
profession of their religious way. Notwithstanding, the wife of the king did not enter into 
that way; but, continuing to worship MinatcM and Suntar.'tivarer, she prayed to them; 
lamenting, and desiring to know how the king had been seduced into a strange religion. 
While so engaged the god visited the king with a severe bowel-coinplaint« which could 
not be cured by the efforts of many physicians; and, when the king was suffering greatly 
from the disorder, the god ISultratninyi assumed the form of Sinjitminta-inurti ^ who came 
with a sacred cortege; and a severe discussion took place between Sxmmantar and the 
Samunar: when Sammantar said to them, The physicians have not been able to cure the 
king's disorder; if you can do so, your religion is the great one; but if you cannot cure the 
disease, you shall all of you mount the impaling stakes, or else enter into the Snirn 
religion; and, if I am unable to cure that sickness, then 1 myself, with all my sacred 
company, will mount the impaling stakes. Thus you and I will execute and deliver over 
a written agreement in the presence of the king.^’ Both parties accordingly went into the 
presence of the king, and by a strict appointment each party gave a writing into the hands 
of the king; who, through partiality towards the SimunoVy ordered them to have the first 
trial of their healing power. They, by their charms, and inspection in their books, made 
every effort; but were so far from curing the king, that they invreased, and greatly aggra- 
vated, his distress. Next the king ordered Sammantar-murti to try his skill ; who, medi- 
tating on the god, gave the king 'vibuthtj or sacred ashes, and immediately the bowel 
complaint was cured. The whole of the Samunar, great as their number was, refused to 
profess the Saiva religion; and all of them mouifted the impaling stakes. 
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rirg^trim^aaiL^VJ Qtumm Qmjmrfyfn) ^^i9«o 

tti^snaiiS9i)uu(rmrifLiJ^jriri^Sujuiff ug^^^srd^umtmuSi^o^Qtbis^Q^g^fi^JSlQ^/s 
mrS-eeffoj/ijp u^^€B3trfiQ/Be(o}u^ediSiiffi2i/BiaiS(gf^GS>L^UUQf^^iM^jgJ^s^&n^LLuif^SQiFQ 
jptJI€^ff§i>/g^irauAhwr!rirgFirmfs^^0‘maus^i(^t}^Quirfi^^ ^ j;irjv«4^O«>iJLQirtftt^0 
i&SjDU^Qeoiu^uJtatrfLiLh sngstsnSsS^^^eiifjieirLojB^irjg/g^ifjg^goAQatLt^siFirpinrasrui^ 
ii3^Geojnr^r€B)gupfiis>jimiLj[^pp^i(^€irG!rirsLLiueSi QJe‘-uu^p^iQfSgm(Btt3(T^Aas)A(tS 
90^ j^pUUffearif^iu inr^irQum^ir^LCiu.(Slil^pfiu^jtp^i(^&ruuL^irLj[^gOLS^tLS€rp 
QpsfUijraissruLS(^p^i^eriQ9Bffm(Birit ^iraiih Gp^QfiUi^gu^mtsairLCipiMirsLjGufr^gr 
Gpti^pp(^(srmeartLUMtuQL£i€orjpiefSJirLBso>iuuiS(iffp^i^^dQag9aafifL04eB)<&ii3eo^<kittLS 
uiraarLgLiLJSJilS(^Qiiupj^&i^GutrGeoi^eBBr^LJOssresSeSi^£f^G9ot3LL^u9p^iu^06iTe\)eofr 
Lhuiriip^^Lh^£rn‘ijbeoinr9‘K&ji(^fin-L2iUQjLh 0LUp^ifih)gsmSu9^BBp(j^&sr^i(^^ 
fiLSp^iULc^iTB ^uiSpu^gBSiUBrOiirLD^ihu^p p^/b^ ^Bipiriru^ir&(srQ Qd>iTOBar\jiiSjii 

ffi/«(25L_(2«rf(a]^^fl’/f Jiyu(pLJ(r^ ^LD60W/f fi-^«0L2i «5=LOUi^^ ^0 L?i 
&jtr^Berr^pjffjiriLLDpp ^Jb^Q^ireaear^uiressri^ujjrirffnGijs^ e^njp iTLD 
^(^ppirr^p ^jnruh(^(j^s(^GpJ§^B9fr^S-ppfreotU(SJsefrLafifi'piri£r^uifliu jp 
pmilUp jp mi4Sm(Li^iHdiu:^iri^tL,frGp Gutr(^eo^fBJ>e>erreuajefreifGu0Lh3(^sSGeojfrSp^ 
^€09oQ^m(^€Ofi p ^BQmuu(BBpjtl pfru^p p^up^^Sooiup^snr 
GpGuir^eOpirQpLDpL 2 iLSL^^Q^<iBn.L^L^faJB^Lhs(^eSGeOJlftSp^uSlppULSpStr,lLD^lSJ 
B^>lpff(ipLhjrirB‘ir(ip90^^i^sui^9oru£^a€S)Bi^BL^QL^(^^Q(BiliGua QiMtarjpi^uiup 
^jnr^il inre^tr €S9Su.p^ecLjGuiriLj4s&DffGiu/B jrir^ir ^euira€fi0GuffiL^p^^Lh9S)& 
(o)lU(^Pjpautrth}Qear^^iiliS‘ijhQasrir 6 mQLJ^&)tljLJil.^pJD(^GeO ^ojirshstTp pirGGjrQfiSM^ 
G«Jr t-/ /r /f c06S#O<F/r eorg) flj if « errLD^ ^ ^(g) (? ft) *4 ai /f s 05 *0 ^ 0;5 ffi 

peir^^iffaBeili^Gm)iLiLO utiritp^^Ll Fn-effQjiQ^^up^irp^J-iru^eo ^irmuiQiih 
*^up^trmB9stsriB jp ^pp(ipar^s(^e^iLu:ippQppfietDiuuutriraBi^Qg^nm(^lrd^LhLbp 
p(i;PJb^Br€urLQ60iujp^.iuir€tsriiu€sta-siS9S^^Qsir(Bppa-irQ^L^G9ar9Uiup^w^Qd‘if9uy)p 
Ldir^Bfjfj^Lx^mtrBerrBiOJefTBi GuQ^ihQ^u^p ^ JJS(^m€(nrB pir(hJ3erreu^8p^tiuSffjQiu&f 
jpf^&BJerrB/Gu0ppnGearB^€SG9ojBfQ)iBerr^pp^B^uiesarff‘3&rsjSB>isuS9O^(7^'3umi5l 
mrteiriLjiJb ^t^en‘U}S(^uifrsppuSdsaarLfL Gp^pp^B^uGutr^/ragfr^uGu^'j^asisar 
Lf,Gp^LLp€9 9arf^SrpirL^/nLJ^^€or^€areSL^(£ls0 ^^99 ^BsrQLjfliupeorLDirBuS^pp/rira 
9rr^i!jGuir ^ ^pp^i2iLDfr(^mL^iuQLJcSsrpm)eo0uai^iunrBL^p^ajifiSpus0Q3LiiirBuS 
0 p^jSi^uGu(rjp^pp&BJ&^Gpep^ppeoQiLCiir/r OuGiarGtMG€0uS^9B)ffLJUi^(B^ 
miQaag sQaearu ptr u^esr jpi&Qbit Of jji§)e^S^n ili^LLtrS^ p puQum ^ il^ 0 P 0 
A 0 ti^«‘iFliliLJL.rrLnM ^ 0 ^«O)ir€S(El«^«i?(B« 4 Fc_i^ •^iaLjr<s(^ i 0 «iy 6 or«jrLJ(^^tf flrr(7;ff€tttti 
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But a female, with her daughter, ^om among these escaped, and went over to 

Kandi-desam (or Ceylon). At that time that country was its cy^vn king; and in every 
(louse each master was lord and chief. That lady^s daughter was of handsome appearance; 
tiqd now nearly advaj^cing towards maturity. Several leading men of that Sinffala-desam 
were desirous of forming a marriage contract with her; but she rejected all their various 
proposals, and would accept no one of them. In consequence the suiters constructed a 
liouse entirely of stone, in which they confined both mother and daughter for a twelve- 
month ; supplying them at once with needful support and such kinds of food as they desired : 
and having carefully barred and secured the dour, they placed guards around. * Some 
time subsequent to these arrangements, the mother called out that her daughtes wa%arrived 
at maturity ; and a short time after she again called out, saying that her daughter was*preg- 
nant. Thereupon the Singula head men were astonished; and said, ^‘After taking all these 
precautions, how has it happened that this female is with ciiild r^ They proceeded to open • 
the prison; and to inquire into the eircuinstanees of the case. The young woman said, 
Except only Surya^Bognvan (the Sun), I know nothing of any one.” They said,^* Will 
you lake an oath to the truth of this?” She ifnswered, Whatever oath or lost you prescribe, 

1 will do accordingly.” Inconsequence they bad an iron image of a child, heated to redness, 
and directed her to take this into her arms, and carry it to a certain mark, which they 
pointed out. She lock up the iron image, pressed it to her breast, as though it had been 
her own child ; and, taking it to the prescribed distance, brought it back again and laid it 
down before them. Seeing this wonder, they were all astonished, and said, “This female 
can only be considered as a divine form, and not as merely human.” They all fell at her 
feet; and then said to each other, “The child that shall be born of that female shall 
thenceforward be our king; and we will submit ourselves to his guidance and authority:” 
to this effect the head men, and the whole of the country people of tha^ Singala-desam 
made a solemn decree. Again, when some lime had gone by, that lady was delivered of a 
male child. The child daily increased in size, and was remarkable for great personal 
strength. The people had a jewel throne, and a crown with peinlant ear-drops, made ; and 
oaused the young man to be anointed and installed as king of the S.nynla-dcsnm, 

Of this race when many kings had reigned, among them was one who was named Raja- 
siyigka-viaha^rujn, lie conducted the affairs of the country in a warlike and powerful 
manner. The sword of his hand, and the wrist circlet which he wore, are still preservoc^ 
That sword even if two or three persons attempt to lift it they cannot do so: but he was of 
size and the stature to use this sword. Ho ruled the kingdom a long time. After him his 
son, named Vijia-Taima^maha-iaja^ also ruled for a considerable period. After him tiis 
son, Vijia^Bavu-rajaj ruled fora short space; and after him his son, Ctimura singha^maha- 
rojuj held the supreme authority. 

Thus fur the crown went by regular descent from father to son. That king was long 
unmarried, because there was no fenjale of the ro)ul race ; in consequence of which circum- 
stance the head men and country people of tlmt country consulted together, and said, “If 
there be no child to this king, as heir to the throne, the royal authority will afterwards 
cease, and it will be needful to send to Madura *or Tiruairoimrain (Tricbinopoly) to nego- 
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tiat# for a wife to the king : accoriUngly they selected and sent suitable negotiators^ to 
whom they gave in charge certain garments and ornaments, with same cloths of surprising 
^Workmanship, These messengers obtained an interview with the king (of Madura), and 
thpresented to him, tl^t as their own king bad no suitable choice in marriage, they solicited 
that 'a female from his house^ might be given to their king, and intrusted to their safe 
conduct. On this request being made, the king, Vijia^Ranga^Choka^natha^Naickery was 
highly incensed ; and, refusing to receive the garments brought as presents from the Kandi 
king by his people, said, Is your king of our caste? Heretofore has there been agreement 
between us, and will there be henceforward ! Have you dared, without fear, to come and 
ask a female from me and saying thus, he ordered his Ckobedaris (atteudanti with silver 
sticks) to carry them outside of the fort, without permission to return. And he strictly 
charged all his relatives not to give any female to them. \ 

Notwithstanding, a very poor person in the country, of our religion, treated secretly with 
the men who had come from Karidi, and, agreeing to give them his daughter, he received 
from them some gold huns and garments ; and, bidding the men who had come go before 
him to Ramiseram, he in the night time, no one knowing hh purpose, set out with his 
family to Ramiseram, and there embarked on a Dhoney (country vessel), in company with 
the Kandi people, and went with them to Kandi; where he gave to that king his 
daughter in marriage. Some time elapsed, but the king remained childless, and the king 
himself died. 

After his death his brother-in-law, the brother of his queen, was chosen king, and ruled 
the country. Ilis name was Vijia-bala^maha-raja. As he was desirous of marrying from 
among his own relatives, he sent messengers with a view to accomplish this end. At that 
period the king Vijta~Ranga^Clioka~natha»Naicker was deceased, and after him the 
rant (or queen), Minatchi-Ammaly ruled in Trichinopoly ; and Bangaru-Tisumali-Natcker 
had reigned five years in Madura and the Tinnevelly country : when the Rani^Ammal was 
deified (died) ; and, as the king, Bungaru-TirumaluNaickery had been driven away, and was 
come to reside at Vellcicurchiy his relatives and dependents had left him, and were dispersed ; 
and one of these reflected, ^^As the king of Kandi, who has sent these messengers, is of our 
own religious persuasion, it may be permitted us to give him a wife:'’ accordingly he went 
and gave the king a wife. 

That king also died without issue; and, as before, the people chose the brother of his 
wife to be king. His name was Angarangtithi-maha^raja, Some of his relatives from this 
country assembled themselves and furnished him with a wife from among their number. 
He having noobild, his brother-in-law, named Kondajala-maha-^raja, was made king. In 
order to procure him a wife, some people came to this country. At that time Rama^ 
Kistnama-Naicker and Naranapa-Naicker, being brothers, were in the suite of Raja^ 
Bangaru-Tirumala-Naicker ; and afterwards they went^to Ramanathapuram and Latchmu 
puram. The Kandi men came and spoke with these persons ; and both of them agreed to 
go; taking their families with them, they went to Kandi, and supplied the king with a 
wife. As that king also died without issue, bis brother-in-law, or wife's brother, was 
crowned. His name was Kirti^Simala^maha-raja\ He ruled a long time, and he married 
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two wiTM, being the two daughters of Vijia~Manar-Naicker, the grandson of a former 
^ing of Tanjore, named Raja-VijM-re^ava-Naicker. (See p. 184, et seq.) Bemdas he 
married two other wires from among his own relations. But all four brought him no 
offspring. Kanaka-vali-Ammalf the mother of the great«grandmother of Kirti-Simala^ 
mhha-rajaH father, and Ari^ra$‘Atnnuii^ the grandmother of the greaUgrandmother of 
Bangaru-Tirumali-Natckerf who is now at Velleicarehit were sisters. This KirtiSimala* 
maha-raja haring died, and his four wires being without child, or children, bis younger 
brother, named Rajatki-rajOf Raja-Simala-me^’raja, was crowned. He married the 
, younger sister of Veneata-PerumaUNaicker ; and, after a long time remaining childless, 
he died; and his brother-in-law's son was crowned, and now (when this MB. was written) 
rules the kingdom. * 


A CHRONICLE OF THE ACTS OF THE SETHUPATHIS, THE RULERS 

OF THE RAMNAD CAPITAL. 

Translated from a Teliigu MS. in the Mackenzie collection. 


In the early times, when the Chakravertis flourished, seven persons from among the 
inhabitants of this Ramnad peninsular coast were appointed, in order to oh its guardians-. 
When thus, through a long and remote traditionary period, they had continued for many 
generations to guard it, one among the seven persons, the son of Shethumja-deven, who was 
named Sadaica-devaiyer-Udiynn-Suthupathif in the year of Salivahana-Sagartam 1527 and 
of the Christian year 1006, went to Maha-raja Srt-TirumaliSaicker, one of the Carnataca 
lords, who was king of the Madura country; and being the chief of the seven, he received 
authority to rule this Ramnad kingdom, together with all connected honors, and then 
returned. At the same time the other six persons, who were also guardians, were included 
in his government; and, together with all the inhabitants, yielded their consent. Ho ruled 
for seventeen years, and then died. This ruler, who was otherwise named Udaiyan-palh, 
had one wife and four children. Among these four children, the eldest, named Kutten- 
SethupathifWM crowned S.S. 1544, Christian era 1623, and ruled fourteen years. He died 
ehildless. His younger brother, Dalavayi-Sethupathi, was crowned in B S. 1558, Christian 
era 1637 ; and, after some time had elapsed, his younger brother, named Beltana-NaickeTf 
opposed him; and going to the Madura king, Tiramali-Naicker, he received authority 
Itence to conduct the government in his own name ; and bringing an army along with him, 
h^ put his elder brother, Dalavayi-Sethupathi, in prison, and sent him with all speed to 
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Madurtt^ afier which he ruled with sole authority for three years Subsequently Mahu-^ 
^fajay TirumaluNaickery was pleaseif to extend his gracious favorsto Dalavayi^Setlnip tihiy 
and crowned him again in S.S. 1561, Christian era 1640( He thus ruled fur nine years, 
and then died. His younger brother, Bcttana^NaickeVy performed his funereal rites ; and, as 
the deceased loft no children, three sons of his sister, named respectivgjy Dantiko li-dei^ety 
R4iff¥r*naiha.-deverj and Aiki^nurrayana^devery went to the ruling sovereign of the Madura 
kingdom, and were clowned in S.S. 1570, A. D. 1649; after which they returned, and having 
divided the kingdom into three portions, they ruled conjointly for the space of ten^years. 

^*The eldest and the youngest having died, the middle one of the three, Rigii-nttiha^ievaTy 
united the other portions with his own, and reigned over the whole durin|[ tw%/ity|six 
years. After him there remained his two children, named Raja-Surya-deven and Ath^^ 
deven. The eldest, Raja^Stirya^devetiy was crowned in S.S. 1606, A.D. 1685, aud^die^V^er 
having reigned six months. His younger brother, Athina-deveny having been cruWned, 
ruled for three months and died. As they both died without children, and as their sisters 
had no children, and as there was no suitable person to succeed to the kingdom, the 
relations of that Marava tribe, with the inhabitants of the country and the official persons 
of tlia capital, all assembled, and crowned Rayu-fiathu^devery the so-called Kilaven^Sethu^ 
paihiy in S.S. 1607, A. D. 1686. He ruled for thirty -seven years, and died. The mother of 
his son, Bavantsangar-dev^fny was not born of a good caste', '^and by consequence Bavunisan-^ 
gar-de'i^iiy who was born of her, did not inherit the kingdom. In consequence they crowned 
Vijiyacu^natkd^Scthupaihiy the son of the sister of the before-mentioned R%giimth^itiv>eTy 
who was called Kilaven^Sethfipathiy which circumstance occurred in S.S. 1641, A.D. 17*23, 
He ruled for fifteen years, and died without offspring. They crowned Tngapen-deveUy the 
son of the furiner’^s elder sister. After he had ruled four months, ^s there was a fault in hts 
mother^B pedigree, there was a dispute among his relatives, it being ass^ted that he had 
NO claim to the crown, and was not suitable for the government. At the same time the 
before-mentioned Bavanisangar-devery who had gone to Tanjore and obtained that king’s 
favor, returned with a great number of people, and put Tngaptm-dever into prison ; after 
which he himself ruled the kingdom for five years. On making war against the Palliya* 
caren of Sivagangaiy who, from having four fortresses, was usually styled Nalu-Koitei-- 
Udciyat-deveny this chief fled and took refuge at Tanjore. Before that Kattu-deveriy the 
servant of Tagapen^devt^Uy who had been chased away by Bavanimngnr-deveny was in 
attendance at Tanjore. The ISivagangai Palliya-carmy named Nala^KoUituadeiyat^dvveny 
made one cause with him; and after an interview with the king, acquired his plenary 
favor, and by his aid they dissembled troops, and drove away Bavanisangar^eveii. In 
S.S. 1650, A. D. 1729, they installed Katta-dereUy who was also called Matifu^Rn^gu^naiha- 
Sethapaihiy in the possession of the government. As Nalu-Kolttn-wlaiyat-devery the Siva- 
gatigai Palliya-careUy had labored much in all this business, and had rendered effectual 
aid, Katia-dever reposed confidence, .in him, and dividing his Ramnad country into five 
portions, he set apart and gave to him a grant of two of these, so long as the moon and sun 
endure, freely to enjoy. The other three portions Katta-dereVy also called Miitthu-Ragu- 
natka-Sethupathiy ruled over for fix years, and then died. 
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^ « 

In S. S. A. D. It48, th«y crowned Rakana-deveTf the grandson of the preceding 
•chief a elder sister ; but es the consent of the people was not given, they set him aside, and, 
in S. S. 1670, A. D. 1749, Sella-dever, also called Vijiyacu-nathO’Sdkapaihiy conducted the 
government for three years, and died. He had no son suitable to inlwrit the government. 

Subse<{ttentl 7 , S. S. 1683, A. D. 1763, the female named Muttiu-Tiruvayt-Nackiyar, 
being the elder sister of the above-mentioned Sethupathiy ruled the country. When she tiad 
thus held the authority for six years the Nabob of Arcot, named Mahomed-Ali-Khan-Saheb>Ba« 
hader, conquered the Ramnad country, and imprisoned the female df»7/Au-7Vrut'a3^-iV0eAtyar, 
dr^o had before ruled, together with all her relatives; and, carrying them to TrichinopolyJ 
p^'*faftn into prison there. After having been imprisoned at that place for twelve years, the 
sai{l Mutthu-Tiruvayi-Nachiyar died. Subsequently inS. S. 1701, A. D. 1780, by 

ori^^iof English government at Chennapatnam (Madras), the Arcot Nabob, Mahomed- 
Ali-khan-Saheb, sent Mutlku-Ilamalinga-Sethupathiy the son, and Mangalesvara-Nachiymry 
the daughter, of the before-mentioned Mutthu-Tiruvayi~Nachiyar; and both sister and bro- 
ther ruled -together. In the fifteenth year of this rule the English Government put Rama- 
linga-Sethupathi into prison* on account of his very bad conduct; and, causing him to be 
taken away front Ramnad, confined him at Trichinopoly. The daughter of his eldest sister, 
Afatigalesvara-Nachiyary was crowned in S. S. 1716, A. D. 1795; and her government 
continues down to the present tiikie. 


THE END. 


ralMTEO BV C. J. TAVI.OR. MSDIIAS. 








